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Failures  Decrease  in 
The  Chicago  Territory 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  business  failures  in  The  Chicago 
Territory  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  dropped 
below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1919 — 16%  in  number 
and  28%  in  volume  of  liabilities.  This  was  in  face  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  balance  of  the  United  States  failures  for  the  same  period  increased 
26%  in  number  and  190%  in  volume  of  liabilities. 

The  importance  of  this  exception  to  the  general  reactionary  trend  is 
apparent  since  The  Chicago  Territory  is  a  market  with  double  the 
population  of  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Concentration  of  sales  and  advertising  effort  in  these  five  prosperous 
states  is  facilitated  by  the  tremendous  prestige  of  The  Chicago  Tribune 
with  its  circulation  of  450,000  d^y  and  700,000  Sunday. 
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NEW  YORK  S  TATE 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  Tremendous  Selling  Influence 


New  York  State  newspapers  represent  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Their  influence,  therefore,  is  one-tenth  that  of  all 
the  other  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Their  power  is  one-tenth  of  that  of  all  publications 
of  whatever  nature,  in  the  United  States. 

The  daily  newspaper  must  be  classed  as  first  in 
the  publication  field.  It  keeps  people's  mind  in  the 
daily  touch  with  everything  that  is  important  for 
them  to  know. 

There  is  an  intimacy  between  the  readers  and  a 
newspaper  that  does  not  exist  between  the  people  and 
any  other  business. 

A  newspaper  is  a  member  of  the  family.  It  takes 


its  place  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  living  room  at  night.  It  is  a  companion  to  every 
man  and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl  in  every 
community. 

The  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  do  not 
employ  newspaper  publicity  are  not  alive  to  the 
greatest  aid  they  can  employ  to  build  their  business 
successfully. 

Newspaper  publicity  goes  beyond  mere  commer¬ 
cialism.  It  creates  friends  for  a  firm  or  an  individual. 
It  establishes  impressions  that  cannot  be  formed  in 
any  other  way. 

The  New  York  State  newspapers  represented  in  this 
list  form  a  powerful  combination  for  successful 
business  building. 
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City 

Population 

1,823,779 

(SEAL  OF  PHIUWELPHIA) 

When  you  buy  advertising  space 
in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  you 
deal  in  known  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
known  rates  that  are  absolutely 
not  deviated  from. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

The  Bulletin 


Separate 

Dwellings 

390,000 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  i,  1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a 
day. 

The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  TURN  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Business  Edict  That  Every  Dollar  Spent  in  1921  Must  Do  What  $2  Did  in  1920  Will  Force  Use  of 
Shortest  Line  Between  Advertiser  and  Consumer — ^Wright  New  President  of  A.  N.  A. 


Lakewood,  X.  J.,  December  8.— 
That  there  are  revolutionary  changes 
coming  in  1921  advertising  and  selling 
methods  of  manutactiirers  of  nationally 
merchandised  goods  was  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
which  closed  here  today  after  three  days 
of  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  busi- 
Bess  sessions  of  intense  interest  to  320 
linns  representative  of  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  selling  goods  in  every 
comer  of  the  nation  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  world.  More  than  200  businesses 
were,  actually  represetited  at  the  delib¬ 
erations  on  1921  policies. 

Greater  Work  for  Dollar 

It  was  the  emphatic  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  advertising  rates  in  all  classes 
of  media  must  come  down  in  1921,  or 
national  advertisers  must  find  new  ways 
of  reaching  the  consumer  and  obtaining 
quick  direct  sales.  .As  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  publishing  con¬ 
ditions  that  cuts  in  rates  cannot  be  made, 
finding  new  channels  for  marketing  is  the 
only  course  left  to  the  advertiser. 

Business  heads  arc  insisting  that  $1  dur¬ 
ing  1921  must  do  the  work  $2  was  em 
ployed  to  do  iti  1920— this  policy  affect- 
ing  not  only  advertising  but  every  other 
department  of  organizations.  Although 
many  firms  are  going  to  spend  more 
money  in  advertising  next  year  than  they 
did  in  1920  the  result  will  not  be  seen 
in  increased  space  in  media  that  have 
heretofore  enjoyed  the  favor  of  many 
national  advertisers.  This  attitude  was 
taken  in  the  face  of  facts  and  figures 
furnished  by  many  magazines  and  trade 
publications  to  show  that  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  were  more  than  justified 
by  increases  in  production  costs  running 
into  hundreds  of  per  cent  since  old  rates 
went  into  effect. 

To  Change  Policies 

It  is  not  a  question,  with  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  about  the  increased  rates  being 
made  necessary  by  advancing  production 
costs,  but  rather  one  of  a  new  economic 
situation  created  by  manufacturers  being 
compelled  to  reduce  the  prices  of  goods 
>nd  at  the  same  time  pay  higher  costs 
for  marketing,  if  they  choose  to  pursue 
old  methods  of  selling.  That  many  will 
adopt  entirely  new  policies  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  discussions,  which  took 
the  greater  part  of  Wednesday’s  ses¬ 
sion,  on  new  methods  th.'it  can  be  used 
to  take  the  place  of  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  publications.  The  point  that  adver¬ 
tising  MUST  GET  SALES  in  1921  will 
force  the  use  of  the  shortest  line  be- 
to'Cen  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the 
newspapers  will  have  a  large  amount  of 
tile  business  that  formerly  went  to  gen¬ 
eral  publications  by  the  time  next  spring 
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comes  along.  The  plan  most  favored 
seemed  to  be  concentration  in  newspapers 
and  publications  reaching  the  farmer, 
backed  up  by  intensive  selling  methods 
and  greater  use  than  ever  before  of  direct 
mail  advertising. 

The  day  of  the  so-called  "prestige  ad¬ 
vertising,’’  with  its  intangible  results  at 
best,  is  gone.  The  day  of  quick  sales 
results  will  take  its  place  as  soon  as 
1920  schedules  expire. 

The  new  order  of  things  was  evidenced 
by  the  determination  of  every  man  and 
woman  present  to  get  facts.  There  was 
absolutely  no  speculative  discussions  in¬ 
dulged  in.  Every  session  was  marked  by 
the  “shooting’’  of  facts,  selling  experi¬ 
ences,  actual  results  and  figures — in¬ 
formation  that  members  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  as  private  for  years  just  bubbled  out 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  search  for  the 
truth  as  to  conditions  and  the  way  out. 

EAeryone  ti  ok  valuable  facts  home 
with  him — there  was  no  time  for  experi¬ 
menting — the  advertisers  just  “set  their 
teeth,’’  as  one  of  the  most  active  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  discussions  expressed  it, 
and  determined  to  find  where  they  stood. 

A  poll  of  the  advertising  plans  of 
•A.  N.  A.  members  was  taken  Wednes¬ 
day,  98  firms  taking  part.  It  showed 
that : 

59  of  the  98  have  increased  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  for  1921. 

11  will  decrease  their  advertising. 

17  will  run  the  same  as  in  1920. 

70  are  actually  releasing  1921  sched¬ 
ules. 


21  are  holding  up  insertions  temporar¬ 
ily,  the  division  of  the  latter  group  be¬ 
ing  :  2  for  one  month,  5  for  two  months, 
2  for  three  months,  and  1  for  four 
months. 

In  answering  to  the  question:  “How 
long,  in  your  opinion,  will  present  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  continue?’’ — 17  esti¬ 
mated  January  to  April;  38  April  to 
July;  14  July  to  October;  5  October  to 
January;  4  for  one  year;  1  for  two  years. 

Many  advertisers  found  fault  with 
“depression”  views  that  are  being  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  newspapers  on  present 
and  future  business  conditions.  It  was 
their  belief  that  newspapers  should  en¬ 
courage  business,  instead  of  discourage 
it.  J.  C.  McQuiston,  retiring  president, 
went  so  far  as  to  urge  advertisers  to 
withdraw  from  publications  that  preach 
depression  on  the  ground  that  such 
media  are  absolutely  useless  for  selling 
goods. 

At  the  election,  Wednesday,  Mont.  H. 
Wright,  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  J.  C.  McQuiston,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company. 

Vice-presidents  are:  James  D.  Ells¬ 
worth,  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York  (re¬ 
elected)  ;  H.  J.  Winston,  of  the  H.  Black 
Company,  Cleveland,  and  R.  N.  Fellows, 
of  the  Addressograph  Company,  Chicago. 

New  directors,  elected  for  three-year 
terms,  are:  George  S.  Fowler,  of  Col¬ 
gate  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  H.  K. 


He  is  not  weerinc  one  in 
thi«  picture  but  if  you  heve 
never  heerd  of  Stetson’*  its 
rat  his  fault.  During  the 
coninf  year  members  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  will  address  him, 
“Pree.  Mont  H.  Wri*bt.” 


Gilbert,  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
Chicago,  and  E.  T.  Hall,  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  Cleveland. 

Holdover  directors  are :  W.  T.  Chollar, 
Lakewood  Engineering  Company  of 
Cleveland,  New  York;  Don  Francisco, 
California  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Los  Angeles;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York; 
W.  H.  Marsh,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Detroit;  W.  A.  McDcr- 
mid,  Parfumerie  Lournay,  Inc.,  New 
York;  F.  N.  Sim,  Timken-Detroit  Axle 
Company,  Detroit ;  P.  L.  Thomson, 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York; 
L.  W.  Wheelock,  Stephen  Whitman  & 
Son,  Philadelphia;  J.  S.  Wichert,  Mel- 
lins  Food  Company  of  North  America, 
Boston. 

Secretary-treasurer,  John  Sullivan,  IS 
East  26th  street.  New  York. 

General  Counsel,  John  N.  Boyle,  15 
East  26th  street.  New  York. 

Favor  Government  Distribution 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  recommended  that  Congress 
support  the  work  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  developing  efficient 
and  economical  methods  of  distributing 
agricultural  products. 

The  A.  N.  A.  also  urged  Congress  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  increase  postal 
service  salaries  and  facilities  as  “the  best 
means  of  conserving  the  morale  of  tiie 
Post  Office  Department  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  loyalty  and  zeal  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  rank  and  file  of  the  postal 
force  of  the  entire  country  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruction.” 

Congress  was  also  urged  to  provide 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  to  prepare  new  s(?hedules  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  classifications  and  other 
foreign  trade  statistics  “for  which  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  urgent  and  immediate 
need.” 

Standanluation  Urged 

The  A.  N.  A.  strongly  recommended 
its  members  to  support  organized  move¬ 
ments  aiming  at  reducing  the  number 
of  sizes,  weights,  covers  and  grades  of 
paper,  with  the  view  of  leading  to  stand¬ 
ardization  of  printing  machinery  sizes 
“in  order  that  economy  and  gp"eater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  use  of  advertising  material 
may  result.” 

One  of  the  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  the  meeting  was  the  evidence  of  the 
viewpoint  of  the  advertising  man  of  to¬ 
day.  He  is  not  out  to  gather  advertising 
space  merely,  but  to  serve  the  people  who 
are  his  customers  or  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  All  the  material  that  was  placed 
before  the  members  of  the  association 
was  essentially  of  a  “brass  tack”  char- 
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acter.  There  was  no  speculation ;  the 
meeting  kept  to  exact  facts. 

President  J.  C.  McQuiston,  in  opening 
the  meeting,  said: 

**.‘\nother  nu1est(«ie  has  been  jnssed  in  the 
A.  N.  A.  At  this  time  the  A.  N.  A.  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  320  companies — the  bifrsest,  moet 
proijrcssive  and  most  consistent  advertisers  of 
this,  or  any  ^ther  countr>’. 

*"Vo  one  will  question  the  statement  that  the 
corninK  to{tether  of  you  advertising  managers, 
from  time  to  time  at  our  annual  and  mid-year 
meetings,  has  been  the  most  powerful  and  im¬ 
pelling  influence  actuating  you,  and  no  one  can 
tully  estimate  the  extent  to  which  these  gath¬ 
erings  have  contributed  to  the  sanity,  common 
sense  and,  altogether,  the  high  effectiveness  ‘of 
advertising  the  world  over. 

“That  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword* 
is  tfday  an  acknowledged  reality.  In  the  war 
program  this  statement  was  put  to  the  crucial 
test  and  was  not  found  wanting?. 

•'So  far,  in  the  reconstruction,  or  as  in 
America  we  more  properly  term  it  the  read- 
justnient  pn-eram.  advertising  has  been  doing 
what  it  generally  believed  to  be  a  tremendous 
work  in  the  stabilizing  of  business,  both  na- 
tion.*)!  and  local. 

“Srmc  may  say  that  advertising  was  not 
neevisary  following  the  war,  and  that  our 
markets  would  have  continued  prosperous, 
without  advertising,  on  account  of  the  accu- 
miilati'O  <if  credit  b>'  the  average  citizen  and 
the  continuation  of  work  at  good  pay.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  such  advertising  as  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  effective  to  create  what  may  be  called 
•favorable  and  lasting  im|>ression,’  will  now 
have  its  opportunity  to  play  its  part  in  sus¬ 
taining  active  markets  when  hesitation  in  buy¬ 
ing  is  seen  on  every  hand. 

Burring  Intoxication  la  Over 

•‘At  the  Bedford  Springs  meeting  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  referred  to  a?  one  for  business. 
Then  we  were  looking  forward  to  conditions 
such  as  are  now  upon  us.  We  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  till  the  intoxt- 
cation  of  buying,  and  the  consequent  high 
price  level  would  give  w’ay  to  a  decline  in  both 
purchase  and  price.  Sanity,  conservatism  and 
directness  of  appeal  were  emphasized  by  formal 
addresses  and  informal  discussions  at  every 
session. 

•‘Since  the  Bedford  Springs  meeting  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  markets  have  reached  the 
mountain  top  and  that  business  is  now  reced¬ 
ing  toward  a  normal  level.  What  that  normal 
level  may  he  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
Doubtless  more  people  are  wrong  than  right 
as  to  how  low  the  prices  of  commodities  will  go, 
because  the  memory  of  man  (and  woman)  is 
so  go<d  that  they  can.  with  positiveness,  state 
the  prices  current  before  the  war  for  clothes, 
foofls.  autos,  and  practically  everything  c\st. 
Without  anv  other  level,  or  any  other  consid¬ 
eration,  that  is  the  level  the  buyer  in  general 
is  waiting  f' r. 

“Now,  what  has  advertising  to  do  with  a 
situation  like  this.  1  answer,  that  is  why  we 
have  met  here. 

“The  printed  word,  ‘mightier  than  the 
sword.*  both  in  editorial  and  in  advertising 
ari»eal.  can  do  much  to  instill  common  sense 
in  selling  and  buving,  and  in  sustaining  a 
confidence  that  will  keep  our  markets  sanely 
active.  • 

“The  press  can  contribute  mighply  in  sus¬ 
taining  public  confidence.  This  is  no  time 
for  a  pessimistic  editorial  in  any  American 
paper.  The  pessimist  never  won  a  battle  nor 
a  race.  Neither  can  a  gloomy  press  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  constructive  plan  of  business.  When 
the  editorial  policy  is  depressed,  it  is  .time 
for  the  advertiser  to  omit  his  advertisements 
and  to  save  his  money.  Certainlv  no  adver¬ 
tiser  can  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
advertisements  if  his  appeals  to  buy  are  offset 
by  a  dark  and  dismal  opinion  in  the  editorial 
page.  I  believe  that  in  the  re-adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.  wc  arc  not  just  beginning.  (Dn  the 
contrary,  we  are  a  long  way  through  it,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  stony  spots  and 
some  sand  holes  to  pass  over,  we  shall  soon 
emerge,  as  we  alw'ays  have,  better  and  wiser 
for  the  experience. 

“Business  is  not  yet  an  exact  science,  al¬ 
though  it  is  more  nearly  so  today  than  ever 
before. 

Industry  Every  Obstacle 

“Within  a  period  of  five  years,  production 
and  prices  ascended  to  heights  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  During  this  time,  despite  pessimistic 
predictions,  American  industry  met  and  con- 
uered  every  obstacle.  In  meeting  these  dif- 
culties,  advertising  has  played  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part.  Now’,  another  problem— a  big 
one,  I  grant  you — has  arisen.  It  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  business  in  a  declining  market.  In  this 
declining  market,  if  buyer  and  seller  will  keep 
their  heads,  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to 
return  to  normal  conditions  gradually,  and 
with  safety,  and  avoid  that  sudden  drop  that 
shatters  industry,  labor  and  investments.  I 
believe  that  we  can  do  this.  I  believe  we  will. 
But  here  again  advertising  will  have  its  op- 
portuni^. 

“An  important  feature  of  this  year*8  work 
Is  the  recent  employment  of  a  Washington 
representative.  There  has  for  a  long  time  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  need  for  an  able  representative 
of  the  A.  N.  A.  at  the  National  capital  to 
keep  in  touch  with  legislation  affecting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  also  postal  affairs,  which  so 
ritally  touch  advertising  in  almost  every  form. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  ser¬ 
vices  of  Eugene  C.  Brokmeyer  to  represent 
us  in  this  work.  1  believe  this  departure  will 
be  of  wonderful  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
A.  N.  A. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  strong  financial 
condition  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  administration  of  the  headquarters* 
office.  The  increased  revenue,  coming  from 
increased  membersUp,  is  quickly  transformed 


into  service  which  is  constantly  increasing  for 
our  membership. 

“Another  important  thing  which  has  been 
emphasized  from  time  to  time  by  the  chair 
in  that  the  value  of  the  A.  N.  A.  membership 
should  be  known  to  the  executives  of  your 
companies.  I  am  satisfied  every  representa¬ 
tive  here  assembled  recognizes  the  worth  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  But,  you  are  likely  to  accept 
as  the  administrator  of  the  advertising  af¬ 
fairs  of  your  company  all  the  benefits,  and 
fail  to  acquaint  your  president,  treasurer  and 
other  officers  who  should  know  of  the  service 
that  is  ever  available  for  you.  Were  it  not 
for  the  A.  N.  A.,  the  accumulation  of  valu¬ 
able  data  and  experiences  that  have  come 
through  years  of  work,  to  the  headquarters’ 
office  would  not  be  available. 

“I  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  mention, 
especialiv,  the  wonderful  work  of  our  central 
office.  I'he  service  of  this  office  has  reached 
almost  every  member  in  one  or  more  ways 
this  year,  and  if  there  should  be  any  members 
who  have  not  received  some  form  of  service 
it  is  only  because  such  members  have  not 
called  for  it. 

“Note  that  the  average  individual  data 
services  rendered  monthly  this  last  year  has 
been  over  2,500.  This  is  five  times  as  great 
as  last  year. 

“In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  active  and  splendid  work  of 
all  committees.  The  experience  and  work  of 
the  men  on  these  committees  make  possible  the 
collection  of  data  that  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Building  Better  Business 

“Finally,  I  W’ish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for,  and  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  the  secretary  and  staff 
of  the  headquarters’  office,  for  the  assistance 
and  support  accorded  me  during  the  year. 

“The  A.  N.  A.  is  surely  performing  a 
worthwhile  service  in  the  Building  of  Better 
Business.” 

Encouraging  views  were  expressed  by 
Archer  Wall  Douglas,  vice-president  of 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St. 
Louis,  contributing  editor  of  The  Nation’s 
Business  and  author  of  the  Business  Con¬ 
ditions  Map  that  appears  in  The  Nation’s 
Business.  His  subject  was  “The  Why  and 
Wherefore  of  the  Present  Business  Situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Way  Out.”  Mr.  Douglas 
said  he  thought  that  the  downward  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  would  continue  for  some 
months,  but  that  there  would  be  “ups  and 
downs,  with  a  tendency  generally  down¬ 
ward.”  It  could  not  be  said  that  there 
was  any  level  of  prices,  but  in  the  future 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  such  sharp  and 
violent  changes.  We  will  gradually  get 
back  to  what  was  regarded  as  normal. 

One  of  the  saving  factors  in  the  United 
States  is  its  marvelous  productive  ca¬ 
pacity,  said  Mr.  Douglas,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  especially  to  the  agricultural  field. 
One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  job.  He  does  not  take 
time  oflf  or  play  golf  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  and  he  has  this  year  produced  one 
of  the  greatest  crops  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  With  the  common  sense  that 
characterizes  the  country  in  general  and 
the  great  productive  capacity  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  conditions  must  necessarily  become 
more  staple  and  get  on  a  more  sound 
basis.  They  wdll  not  be  so  fitful  or 
feverish,  and  we  will  have  something 
more  like  real  business  before  very  long. 
Dealers  are  keeping  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  but  they  are  not  forgetting  to 
look  at  the  stars,  concluded  the  speaker. 

Be(t  Financial  Condition 

Secretary-Treasurer  John  Sullivan 
said  it  was  most  surprising  to  find 
out  how  many  sellers  of  advertising 
space  and  service  there  are  who  do 
not  know  what  a  national  advertiser  is 
and  what  the  Association  of  National 
.-\dvertiscrs  really  is  and  does.  29,478 
separate  services  were  rendered  by  the 
headquarters  office  during  the.  year  to 
members,  which  was  five  times  the  total 
of  1919.  The  magnitude  of  this  work 
can  be  estimated  by  figuring  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  data  service  (or  a  unit  of  in¬ 
formation  which  goes  to  a  member)  may 
run  anywhere  from  one  to  100  pages 
in  length.  Members  served  in  1920  to¬ 
taled  11,216,  or  three  times  the  number 
in  1919.  The  average  number  of  data 
services  to  each  member  during  the  year 
was  98,  the  total  membership  being  320. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  standardiza¬ 
tion,  protective  and  promotive  informa¬ 


tion  is  constantly  being  gathered  by  the 
headquarters  office  and  is  going  out  to 
members.  The  A.  N.  A.  also  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  a  center  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  advertising  for  a  great  number 
of  visitors  from  foreign  countries  each 
year,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  as  indicating  the 
international  character  of  the  A.  N.  A. 

During  the  past  year  the  A.  N.  A.  es¬ 
tablished  working  arrangements  with 
Patents,  Trade  Marks  and  Design  Regis¬ 
trations,  Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain,  through 
which  the  two  organizations  now  ex¬ 
change  information  as  to  trade  mark 
legislation  and  legal  rulings  in  each 
country. 

New  Washington  Representative 

The  A.  N.  A.  also  appointed  a  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  in  the  person  of 
Eugene  Brokmeyer  to  watch  out  for  leg¬ 
islation  against  the  best  interests  of  ad¬ 
vertising  whenever  it  comes  up  at  the 
National  Capital. 

Mr.  Sullivan  paid  warm  compliment  to 
his  headquarters  staff  for  loyalty  to  the 
members’  interests,  praising  especially 
his  assistant.  Ford  McClennand.  His 
report  further  showed  the  A.  N.  A.  is 
in  the  strongest  financial  condition  in 
its  history  and  has  the  largest  surplus 
since  its  establishment.  All  the  work 
during.  1920  was  accomplished  at  a  total 
expense  of  $61,600.  There  were  abso¬ 
lutely  no  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Salaries  of  the  association 
were  three  and  a  quarter  times  those  of 
1916  and  the  staff  has  been  doubled  in 
four  years. 

E.  A.  Ecke  of  the  La  Salle  Extension 
In.stitute,  Chicago,  won  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company’s  golf  cup  for  the  next 
year  in  the  play-off  of  Sunday’s  tie  with 
A.  B.  Jenks  of  the  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe 
Company,  last  year’s  winner,  with  a 
score  of  93. 

The  prize  for  the  long  distance  travel 
to  the  convention  went  to  Edward 
Strassman  of  the  Briti.sh-American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  Ltd.,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  Shanghai,  China,  where  he 
has  been  for  more  than  eight  years  since 
his  last  visit  home. 

Four  Ladies  Present 

Four  lady  advertising  managers  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  They  were :  Miss  G.  M. 
Fisher,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company; 
Miss  M.  L.  Louden,  Warner  Brothers 
Company ;  Miss  Ida  Clarke,  Scott  & 
Bowne  Company,  and  Miss  Anna  Nies, 
of  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company.  This 
was  the  largest  number  of  women  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  membership  firms  that  has 
ever  attended  an  A.  N.  A.  convention. 

.Advertising  agency  relations  came  up 
several  times  but  the  A.  N.  A.  took  no 
action  on  any  of  the  discussions. 

It  became  known,  however,  that  at  one 
of  the  group  meetings  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  all  “sitting  in”  that  the 
service  fee  by  the  advertiser  should  be 
substituted  for  the  publishers’  commis¬ 
sion  system  generally  in  effect  today.  An 
educational  campaign  was  discussed  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  agencies  around 
to  see  the  advertisers’  side  of  agency 
payments,  it  being  realized  that  the 
change,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  be  made 
gradually. 

The  direct  mail  division  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
Post  Office  Department  make  copies  of 
money  orders.  At  present  this  is  not 
done,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  mail  bag  burning  or  becoming  lost 
or  stolen  there  is  no  way  of  issuing  dupli¬ 
cates.  The  result  is  that  the  sender 
never  hears  from  his  money  again  and 
blames  the  business  house  from  whom  he 
was  ordering  with  being  dishonest.  It  is 
a  bad  reflection  in  advertising  and  the 
fault  should  be  corrected,  was  the  view 
taken. 


MEAD  MAY  CUT  PRKj 
FOR  1921  TO  $6.50 

Vigorous  Protests  by  PubUtbsn  g 

New  York  end  Cbicago  Meetmg*.. 
New  Rete  Said  to  Betroactivt . 
to  December  1,  1920 

Reduction  of  the  G.  H.  Mead  Con- 
pany’s  price  of  7  cents  a  pound  for  news- 
print  paper  in  1921  is  likely,  as  a  resnk 
of  meetings  between  officials  of  the  con- 
pany  and  forty  of  its  newsprint  customos 
in  China  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  andh 
New  York  on  Friday.  As  Editor  &  Pji. 
LI  SUER  went  to  press,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  price  would  be  set  at  6.50,  r^ 
troactive  to  December  1,  1920.  The  1920 
price  of  the  Mead  company,  which  mar¬ 
kets  the  tonnage  of  the  Spanish  River 
and  Abitibi  mills,  was  $4.50  per  evrt. 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

h'dlowing  the  Chicago  meeting,  E.  H 
Baker,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  D.  E.  Town,  of  the  Chicago  Eveninj 
Post,  were  appointed  a  committee  by  the 
publishers  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  with  G.  H.  Mead,  for  the 
Mead  Company,  and  the  three  came  to 
New  York,  where  they  conferred  late 
this  week,  before  presenting  their  findings 
to  the  entire  body  of  publishers.  Messa 
Baker  and  Town  were  present  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  directors’  meeting,  which 
consumed  most  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

In  Chicago,  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
informed  the  publishers  argued  that  the 
increase  in  price  to  $7  was  unreason¬ 
able  and  added  an  undue  burden  to  al¬ 
ready  heavy  budgets  of  newspapers.  The 
Mead  representatives  pointed  out,  in  re 
ply,  that  the  company’s  1920  price  had 
been  far  below  the  average  of  other 
large  producers  of  newsprint,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  possible  profits  amounting 
to  $3,000,000.  .An  offer  by  the  Mead 
Company  to  reduce  the  price  to  $6.5ft 
retroactive  to  November  1,  1920,  was 
rejected  by  the  publishers.  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  by  the  publishers  and 
the  adjournment  of  the  conference. 

A.  P.  DIRECTORS  IN  SESSION 

Central  and  Southern  Diviuon  Chair¬ 
men  in  New  York  with  Board 

Routine  matters  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  their  December  meeting  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Meeting 
with  the  board  were  M.  M.  Murdock, 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Central  Division  advisory 
board,  and  H.  C.  Adler,  publisher  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  chairman  of  tiie 
South  Division  advisory  board. 

Francis  H.  Pieraon  Dead 

Francis  Hilliard  Pierson,  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Standard  News 
Association,  died  December  3  following 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  Cleveland  wA 
in  1887  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Herald  staff.  During  the  next 
thirty  years  he  held  every  responsSile 
position  on  the  paper  and  was  also  for 
a  time  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Telegram.  From  1901  to  1913,  Mr- 
Pierson  was  president  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association.  His  son,  Sey¬ 
mour  Hilliard  Pierson,  is  on  the  staf 
of  the  New  York  Morning  TelegrajA- 

Whalen  a  New  York  Special 

William  Whalen  has  just  located  «i 
New  York  as  a  newspaper  representw* 
and  now  represents  the  Boston  Pd* 
Mr.  Whalen  was  formerly  with  the  N»- 
tional  Cash  Register  Company. 
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lY  NEWSPAPER  CANNOT  CUT  CHARGES 
ON  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  ADVERTISING 

tblic  Utility  Investigators  Tell  Clients  Paper  and  Labor 
Costs,  Biggest  Newspaper  Items,  Will  Rise  Further 
Before  Fall 


By  A.  E.  LONG 

(Omaha  Ccrrespondent  Editor  &  Publisher) 


[Editorial  Note — The  Nebraska  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Informa¬ 
tion  is  an  organisation  formulated  and  supported  by  the  public  utilities  in 
the  State,  such  as  electric  light,  telephone,  street  railway,  water,  gas,  and 
ether  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  accurate  information  as 
to  the  business  of  these  corporations,  particularly  as  regards  rates  and  cost  of 
doing  business.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  as  to 
public  utilities  to  combat  the  popular  abuse  heaped  upon  public  utility  con¬ 
cerns  where  often  no  foundation  for  such  abuse  exists. 

The  idea  had  its  inception  in  Illinois  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the 
public  utilities  in  that  State  formed  an  organisation  for  a  similar  purpose 
and  assessed  all  the  members  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income  to  start  an  information  bureau  on  utility  questions. 

Horace  M.  Davis,  with  an  office  in  the  Brandeis  Theatre  building  at 
Omaha,  is  director  of  the  Nebraska  organisation.  IV.  B.  Roberts,  of  the 
Union  Power  &  Light  Company,  Omaha,  is  chairman  of  the  committee; 
and  IV.  S.  Byrne  of  the  Nebraska  Power  Company,  Omaha,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

A  weekly  bulletin  is  issued  from,  this  office,  discussing  recent  court 
decisions  tluit  have  to  do  with  public  utilities,  rate  increases,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  along  the  same  line.  A  weekly  page  of  news  matter  for 
the  members  is  aLw  issued  giving  the  latest  nezvs  about  public  utilities  and 
municipally  owned  utilities  in  the  State.  The  bulletins  go  to  utility  man¬ 
agers,  superintendents  of  plants,  public  libraries,  schools,  newspapers,  secre¬ 
taries  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  organisations  that  might  be 
expected  to  be  interested.] 


/^AHA,  Neb. — With  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  advertising  managers  of  utility 
cranpanies,  accessories  and  utility  invest¬ 
ment  houses  the  correct  viewpoint  on  the 
conditions  governing  the  advances  of 
newspaper  subscription  and  advertising 
rates,  the  Nebraska  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  information  has  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  the  subject  and 
presents  a  report  to  the  effect  that  con¬ 
sidering  present  circumstances  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  and  the  price  of 
subscriptions  do  not  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
orbitant  and  are  in  keeping  with  higher 
production  costs.” 

Facts  and  figures  are  presented  in  the 
report  which  should  prove  especially  en¬ 
lightening  to  space  purchasers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  alike. 

The  committee  bases  its  report  on  in¬ 
quiries  made  within  the  scope  of  three 
main  questions,  namely : 

(1)  “Why  have  NEWSPAPER  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  RATES  ADVANCED 
100  to  200  PER  CENT,  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING  RATES  50  to  150  PER 
CENT?” 

(2)  “Why  do  these  rates  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  ADVANCE,  when  the 
price  of  some  commodities  are  declin¬ 
ing?  How  can  newspapers  justify  such 
ADVANCES— after  PREVIOUS  BIG 
ADVANCES,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  some  utilities,  afflicted  with  the  same 
high  cost  problems,  have  had  in  advanc¬ 
ing  rates?” 

The  report  is  in  full  as  follows: 

“Inquiry  into  this  situation  should  take 
into  account  certain  admitted  funda¬ 
mentals  : 

“(1)  Newspapers  must  be  operated  at 
a  fair  profit  or  publication  of  them  will 
i*ase;  this  is  just  as  certain  as  that 
dectric,  gas,  telephone  and  transporta¬ 
tion  services  would  suspend  if  the  public 
were  not  agreeable  to  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  return  on  the  value 
of  the  property. 

.“(2)  A  newspaper  must  not  only  ‘sur- 
We,’  but  must  make  such  profit  as  will 
®able  it  to  replace  worn-out  machinery, 
add  the  new  equipment  required  for  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  operation,  and  per¬ 
mit  it  to  grow  with  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  in  the  same  position  as 

electric,  gas,  telephone  or  transporta¬ 


tion  company.  When  lack  of  sufficient 
revenue  hampers  healthy  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  as  the  community  grows  and 
its  needs  expand,  the  reaction  upon  the 
community  is  disadvantageous;  for  live 
newspapers  are  among  the  most  powerful 
influences  for  progress  in  any  commun¬ 
ity.  It  is  axiomatic  that  poor  news¬ 
papers  arc  the  sign  of  a  backward  com¬ 
munity. 

“(3)  There  are  wide  differences  in 
conditions  under  which  various  busi¬ 
nesses  operate,  i.  e. : 

“(a)  A  manufacturing  plant  may 
entirely  suspend  operations  when  pro¬ 
duction  costs  become  troublesome  or 
operating  conditions  unfavorable. 

A  newspaper,  like  a  utility  company, 
cannot ;  both  are  year-round  services. 

“(b)  A  manufacturing  plant  or  re¬ 
tail  store  may  adjust  selling  prices  of 
production  from  day  to  day  to  meet 
increased  costs  of  commodities,  mate¬ 
rials  or  labor. 

This  has  been  attested  by  increases 
of  from  100  to  400  per  cent  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  since  1913.  In  direct 
contrast,  due  to  public  regulation,  tele¬ 
phone  rates  have  increased  on  an  av¬ 
erage  but  35  per  cent,  electric  rates  but 
17  per  cent,  and  gas  rates  but  41  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  the  unregulated  prices 
being  charged  these  companies  for  their 
commodities  entering  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  services. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  unregu¬ 
lated  prices  (to  which  newspapers  are 
also  subject),  which  rose  to  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  heights,  have  a  long  way 
to  fall  before  they  reach  the  level  of 
regulated  prices. 

“(c)  A  manufacturing  plant  or  re¬ 
tail  store  may  postpone  extensions  or 
development  work  until  price  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  Newspapers,  like 
utilities,  cannot.  They  must  extend 
as  demands  of  their  communities  re¬ 
quire,  or  injure  the  community.  They 
must  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of 
efficiency  at  all  times — high  production 
costs  notwithstanding.  *  They  cannot 
close  down  but  must  buy  ‘at  the  mar¬ 
ket’  the  necessities  entering  into  pro¬ 
duction,  regardless  of  price.  A  brief 
suspension  of  a  newspaper  might  abro¬ 
gate  advertising  contracts,  and  surely 


would  have  a  depressing  effect  on  all 
business  in  the  community,  as  such  a 
lapse  on  the  part  of  a  utility  would 
without  doubt  work  heavy  hardship 
on  a  comn.unity  and  entail  financial 
loss  to  its  citizens. 

“(4)  Abandonment  of  a  newspaper 
property  removes  not  only  an  educa¬ 
tional  force  and  an  actual  community 
asset,  but  is  a  direct  blow  to  all  property 
values  of  a  community,  in  somewhat  the 
same  degree  as  would  a  community  be 
affected  by  the  abandonment  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  cutting  off  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world;  the  cutting 
off  of  transportation  preventing  egress 
or  ingress ;  or  the  abandonment  of  an 
electric  or  gas  plant,  affecting  not  only 
citizens,  but  users  of  power,  driving  in¬ 
dustry  away  from  the  communiU’.  To 
the  contrary  there  must  be  incentive, 
even  now,  for  additional  investment  of 
capital  in  the  business  and  for  the  at¬ 
traction  of  men  to  it. 

The  PreBent  Situation: 

“Admitting  the  necessity  of  newspaper 
survival — and  this  is  possible  only 
through  adequate  revenues,  which  means 
adequate  rates  charged,  this  being  (like 
utilities)  its  only  source  of  revenue — the 
situation  resolves  itself  into  these  ques¬ 
tions  ;  Have  costs  of  production  of  news¬ 
papers  declined?  Did  the  increased  cost 
of  materials  end  with  the  armistice? 
Have  prices  of  these  commodities  de¬ 
clined  since  January  1,  1920?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  for  the  newspapers  to 
go  back  to  pre-war  subscription  prices 
and  rates  for  advertising?  Would  a 
forced  return  to  such  prices  benefit  or 
injure  the  community? 

“.A  careful  inquiry  into  these  subjects 
brings  out  the  following  answers : 

“(1)  Cost  of  production  of  newspapers 
has  not  declined ;  to  the  contrary,  has  in¬ 
creased  on  about  the  same  ratio  as  in 
the  utility  business. 

“(2)  Increased  cost  of  materials  did 
not  end  with  the  armistice,  but  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  an  advancing  scale  to  this  time. 
“(3)  Prices  of  commodities  entering 


into  the  publication  of  newspapers  have 
shown  substantial  advances  since  January 
1  of  this  year,  and  even  of  very  recent 
date. 

“(4)  It  is  no  more  possible  for  the 
newspaper  to  go  back  to  pre-war  rates 
at  this  time  than  it  would  be  for  a  utility 
to  do.  so. 

“(5)  A  return  to  such  rates  would  be 
a  distinct  menace  to  the  communities 
served,  for  it  would  mean  abandonment 
of  properties  and  receiverships,  just  as 
such  action  would  mean  similar  results 
to  the  utility  business.  A  return  to  pre¬ 
war  rates,  if  such  is  possible,  must  be 
orderly  and  based  upon  the  production 
costs. 

Newaprint  Supply 

“The  increased  cost  of  newsprint  to  the 
newspapers  is  being  justified  by  manufac¬ 
turers  by  statements  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  labor,  coal  and  other  items  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper. 
They  say  they  have  tremendous  invest¬ 
ments  to  protect  in  mills  and  timberland. 
They  say  that  while  print  paper  has  ad¬ 
vanced  heavily  in  the  past  five  years,  no 
decline  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  the 
immediate  future;  and  dealers  are  de¬ 
clining  to  make  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  over  a  longer  period  than  six 
months.  At  this  time  there  appears  to 
be  an  inadequate  supply  of  print  paper. 
This  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  no  new  paper  plants  have  been  built, 
new  capital  not  being  attracted  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  lack  of  profits  prior 
to  the  war,  there  being  no  incentive  to 
investment. 

Comparable  with  Utilities 

“The  foregoing  comparison  should  not 
occasion  surprise  upon  the  part  of  those 
associated  with  utility  management 
Particularly  since  January  1,  1920,  they 
have  seen  production  costs  advancing, 
rather  than  declining.  For  purposes  of 
illustrating  the  progressively  upward 
trend,  indicating  the  course  utility  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  taken  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  newspapers,  some  fig- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MUST  STAY  UP 


BY  FRANK  CARROLL 

.^dve^tising  Manager,  Indianapolis  News 


'T’HE  advertising  dollar  of  1921  must 
do  more  but  it  must  not  buy  more  in 
actual  newspaper  space  than  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  of  1920. 

The  two  factors  entering  most  largely 
into  the  cost  of  a  newspaper  are  print 
paper  and  labor.  It  is  upon  these  that 
advertising  costs  are  based. 

The  newspapers  have  every  assurance 
that  the  cost  of  print  paper  will  be  higher 
in  1921  than  it  was  in  1920.  There  is 
certainly  no  justification  for  a  belief  that 
the  price  of  labor  will  be  any  lower 
in  1921,  and  if  anything  the  average 
mechanical  scale  will  be  higher  than  dur¬ 
ing  1920,  since  practically  all  publishers 
are  tied  up  on  increased  scales  running 
well  into  next  year. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  advertising  rates  prior 
to  1918  were  far  below  the  average  cost 
per  thousand  of  any  other  medium. 
Many  publishers  hesitated  to  advance 
rates  to  a  point  where  a  legitimate  profit 
could  be  made  without  the  strictest  econ¬ 
omy,  and  I  think  anyone  conversant  with 
the  publishing  busines.R  will  realize  that 
the  newspaper  publisher  will  be  the  first 
to  revise  rates  downward  as  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  permit  such  revision. 

During  1921,  as  never  before  during 
the  past  ten  years,  will  business  depend 


on  the  efficiency  of  the  newspaper,  as  a 
means  of  securing  rapid  turnover.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  news¬ 
paper  in  at  least  as  prosperous  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  It  has  been  during  the  past  year, 
since  it  is  axiomatic  that  o:ily  a  pros¬ 
perous  newspaper  can  be  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  capable  of  producing 
the  maximum  amount  of  returns  for  an 
advertiser. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  those 
who  must  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
newspaper  to  keep  business  on  a  steady 
level  during  1921 — and  this  includes 
every  business  interest  depending  on 
sales — will  do  their  utmost  to  see  that 
the  newspaper  publisher  is  assisted  to 
build  up  a  stronger  organization  through 
increased  revenues. 

To  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  adver¬ 
tising  rates  without  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  publication,  will 
mean  less  efficient  newspapers.  This  can 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  prolong 
a  business  depression,  whereas  the  news¬ 
papers  properly  supported  with  real  sell¬ 
ing  copy  and  on  a  rate  basis  fair  to  the 
publisher,  will  be  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer,  and  enable  them  quickly  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  conditions  which  appear  to  be 
formidable  at  present. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  COST  INCREASES 

As  indicating  that  newspaper  costs  have  not  declined,  and  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  since  Jan.  1,  1920,  being  now  at  the 
top  of  prices  over  the  last  five  years,  a  comparison  of  principal  items  enter¬ 
ing  into  production  are  given  (figures  averaged  for  eight  printing 
companies)  : 

Additional 

Per  Cent  Increase  Per  Cent  Increase 
Jan.  1, 1920,  over  Sept.  1^  1920,  over 
August  1.  1914  Jan.  1, 1920 

Print  paper .  212.50  48.75 

Ink  .  200.00  16.55 

Metal  .  108.00  .  *4.00 

Machinery,  equipment .  104.00  20  00 

Twine  .  225.00  *3.55 

Labor  . .  91.75  10.87 

*Declined. 

Paper  and  labor  are  the  largest  cost  of  a  newspaper. 


a  lower  advertising  rate  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  from  newspapers  when  the  fac¬ 
tors  permitting  such  procedure  e.xist.” 


TEXAS  VETERANS  IN  SESSION 


WILLIAMS  HEADS  BALTIMOREANS 


ures  are  cited,  as  to  principal  items, 
they  being  applicable  to  the  average 
company  in  this  state : 


G«»  and  Electric  Company  Production 
Costs 


Bituminous 

Per  Additional  Per 

Cent  In-  Cent  Increase 
crease  Jan.  Sep«.  I, 

I.  1920,  Over  1920,  Over 
August  I,  1914  Jan.  1.  1920 

coal 

.  126.06 

37.5 

Antbiacile 

coal  . 

.  152.77 

3.19 

Coke  . 

.  103.53 

101.23 

<jas  oil  ... 

.  200.00 

83.33 

Oxide  . . . . 

.  110.53 

15.00 

Fire  hrick 

.  140.00 

27.78 

Pipe  . 

.  149.82 

19.63 

iLabor  . . . . 

.  79.88 

21.35 

Fuel  and  labor  constitute  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  t  fterating  ccsts  of  these  companies. 


impelled  to  pick  up  and  rush  hard  the 
decline  in  prices.  Everyone  wants  prices 
to  come  down,  but  everyone  with  any 
adequate  perspective  wants  them  to  come 
down  slowly.  If  they  crash  in  a  sudden 
fall,  business  will  crash  with  them. 
There  will  be  failures,  suspensions,  un¬ 
employment — all  the  factors  of  the  post¬ 
war  disaster  which  w’e  have,  so  far,  been 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid. 

“  ‘Prices  are  coming  down,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  It  would  be 
better  for  all  of  us  if  we  let  them  come 
in  their  own  natural  way,  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  force  immediate  price  cuts  by 
threats  and  sensationalism.’ 


Juvenile  Court  Judge  Elected  President 
of  Press  Club 

(Slycciat  to  Eotros  &  Publisher) 

Baltimore. — Hon.  Thomas  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  well  known  newspaper  man  and 
presiding  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Press  Club  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  week.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Leslie  Rawls,  Morning 
Sun,  vice-president:  Ernest  R.  Crapster, 
Daily  Record,  secretary;  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  Ferdinand  Hayward;  treas¬ 
urer,  Edward  H.  Pfund,  Walter  R. 
Hough,  P.  L.  Trussell,  W.  Oscar  An¬ 
derson,  Jr.,  George  W.  Worsham,  Jr. 

Edward  H.  Pfund,  treasurer,  re¬ 
ported  the  club  to  be  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  numerically  and  financially  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  its  existence.  The 
report  gave  the  increase  in  membership 
for  the  past  year  as  228,  making  a  total 
membership  of  861.  Increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  has  placed  the  club  on  a  solid 
financial  basis  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
$10,126.15. 


Telephone  Production  Cost* 


Conclusion 


Per  Additional  Per 


Cent 

Increase 


Cent  Increase 
SepL  1, 


Aug.  1,  1914,  1920,  Over 


to  Jan.  1. 

1920  Jan.  1,  1920 

Labor  . . 

.  74.5 

11.8 

Poles  . 

.  140 

4.5 

Switchboards  . . . , 

.  129 

17 

Instruments  . . 

.  62 

15 

Hardware  . 

.  193 

16 

Wire  . 

.  93 

10 

Lead  . 

.  84 

16 

Paper  (or  cables. 

.  112 

20 

Steel  . 

.  91 

3 

Glass  insulators  . 

.  99 

6 

Production  of 

Electric 

Railway  Com- 

Per 

Cent  In¬ 
crease  Aug. 
1,  1914, to 


Additicnal 

Per 

Increase  Jan. 
1,  1920,  to 


Girder  rails . 

Jan.  1,  1920 
. . .  69.9 

Sept  1,  19 
7.8 

Pine  ties  . 

...  170.9 

•0.3 

Wheels . 

...  115 

2.4 

Class  . 

...  189 

5.1 

Transfer  paper  .... 

...  341.9 

52.64 

Brake  shoes  . 

...  83.3 

15.42 

Trolley  rope . 

...  239.6 

7.32 

.\xle8  . 

. ..  319.4 

•0.8 

Malleable  castings.. 

...  241.7 

24.4 

Yarn  waste  . 

...  106 

4.85 

Pinions  . 

. . .  96.7 

7.40 

Track  salt  . 

...  80 

27.5 

Granite  pacing  blocks.  34 

16.3 

Sand  . 

...  125.4 

25 

Cement  . 

. . .  69.5 

4.3 

Wood  insulators  . . 

...  221 

4.4 

Banding  wire . 

. . .  69.5 

2.5 

Tie  plates  . 

...  202.5 

14.5 

Switches  . 

. . .  70.7 

15.9 

Trolley  wire  . 

. . .  44.9 

6.8 

Trolley  poles  . 

...  159.9 

40.4 

Spikes  . 

...  167.3 

8.45 

Labor  . 

...  165.5 

90.5 

•Decrease  Labor  it  by  far  the  greatest 
cost  in  the  operation  of  a  street  railway. 


Diacusaion  by  Newapaipera 

“Practically  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country-  has  gone  up  100  per  cent  in 
subscription  rates ;  a  number  200  per 
cent.  There  are  very  few  one-cent  news¬ 
papers  left  in  the  States.  All  have 
greatly  increased  advertising  rates. 
When  the  Chicago  Journal  made  its  final 
‘jump’  from  2  to  3  cents  on  September 
27,  1920,  it  said: 

“‘The  change  of  price  occurs  as  a 
necessary  result  of  the  higher  cost  of 
everything  entering  into  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper. 

“  ‘The  Journal  believes  that  publishers, 
who  give  so  much  advice  to  other  people, 
should  be  candid  in  discussing  their  own 
affairs  when  the  public  is  interested.’ 

"The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says: 

“‘It  is  too  bad  that  journalism  feels 


“It  is  clear  that  production  costs  of 
newspapers  have  not  declined  any  more 
than  utility  production  costs  have 
dropped.  To  the  contrary,  in  all  of 
these  services — year-round  service,  a 
lapse  in  which  would  mean  loss  to  the 
community  served  as  well  as  loss  to 
operators  of  the  services — it  is  found 
that  production  costs  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  January  1,  1920,  and  in 
recent  months  the  principal  items  shown 
no  signs  of  breaking. 

“It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  lines 
of  business  are  not  susceptible  to  de¬ 
clines  to  the  extent  that  others  may  be 
affected;  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  price 
decline  so  far  has  not  been  general;  that 
labor,  fuel  and  paper  costs  will  hold 
for  some  time  to  come  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  affected  by  such  factors  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  conditions  such  as  will  permit  de¬ 
clines  in  rates  for  some  time  to  come. 

“New'spaper  advertising  rates  and  the 
price  of  subscriptions,  therefore,  do  not 
appear  to  be  exorbitant  and  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  higher  production  costs. 

“It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  at 
this  time  to  ask  a  shoe  dealer  to  sell  his 
shoes  at  pre-war  prices  of  $3.50  a  pair; 
a  clothing  merchant  to  sell  suits  at  $18; 
a  grocer  to  sell  potatoes  at  75  cents  a 
bushel;  a  farmer  to  sell  wheat  at  80 
cents  a  bushel  or  a  restaurant  proprietor 
to  sell  ham  and  eggs  at  20  cents  an  or¬ 
der  as  it  would  be  to  ask  a  newspaper 
or  a  utility  to  sell  its  product  at  pre¬ 
war  rates.  The  utility  business  could 
not  survive  on  lower  rates  under  condi¬ 
tions  now  existing,  than  now  charged; 
neither  should  the  newspaper  proprietor 
be  expected  to. 

“It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
newspaper  proprietor,  any  more  than 
to  the  utility,  to  charge  more  than  a  fair 
rate  for  its  services.  The  newspaper 
proprietor  knows  what  that  fair  rate  is 
— what  will  enable  him  to  survive  and 
maintain  his  property — if  anybody  does. 
He  speaks  with  authority  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  will  know  when  production 
costs  decline  to  the  point  that  enables 
him  to  drop  his  rates.  Just  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  those  in  the  utility  business  will 
take  action  as  soon  as  conditions  per¬ 
mit,  so  it  is  certain  that  you  will  obtain 


Guest*  of  Houston  Post  at  Dina,, 
Thursday  Evening 
(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publiihu) 
Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  9.— Members  of 
the  Texas  Editorial  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  those  veteran's  who 
have  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  not  less  than  25  years,  met  here 
this  morning  for  a  three-day  session 
of  fun  with  a  little  spice  of  business 
About  forty  members  are  attending 
the  annual  convention.  A  touch  of 
youth  is  added  the  assemblage  by  the 
presence  of  many  members  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  who  were 
invited  to  join  the  old-timers  in  the 
meeting. 

The  veterans  were  held  together 
this  morning  long  enough  to  hear  an 
address  of  welcome  and  make  a  re¬ 
sponse,  after  which  they  boarded  cars 
for  an  oyster  resort  on  Galveston 
Island,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Lynch  Davidson,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-Elect  of  Texas,  at  an  oyster  roast 
To  night  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
Houston  Post  at  a  dinner. 

The  convention  will  end  Saturday 
with  the  election  of  officers. 


Carry  Sanders  Arrest  into  Court 

s  Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  10. — The  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  has  filed  suit  against  Colonel 
Billie  Mayfield  and  three  other  Texas 
militia  officers,  charging  false  arrest  of 
its  editor,  G.  V.  Sanders,  on  August  30. 
It  is  announced  that  a  determined  legal 
fight  will  be  made  on  both  sides,  as  the 
case  is  a  test  to  have  the  courts  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  military  officer  can  ar¬ 
rest  an  editor  outside  a  martial  zone 
for  criticising  his  official  acts.  The 
Press  has  employed  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Texas  lawyers  to  handle  its 
case,  declaring  the  intention  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  attor¬ 
ney  General  of  Texas  will  defend  the 
militia  officers.  Brigadier  General  Jake 
Welters,  who  was  commander  of  the 
military  zone,  has  declared  he  had  a 
clear  right  to  go  anywhere  in  Texas 
and  arrest  an  editor  for  circulating  “in¬ 
cendiary  and  inflammatory  literature 
within  the  zone.’’ 


Newton  MacMillan  Dead 

Newton  MacMillan,  a  retired  Net 
York  newspaper  man,  died  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  December  9  at  the  age  of 
66.  Early  in  his  newspaper  work  he  wai 
with  the  Laffan  News  Bureau,  the  Qi- 
cago  Evening  Post  and  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune.  He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1900  and  spent  the  succeeding  ten  yean 
on  the  Sunday  Herald  and  as  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Morning  Telegraph,  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  years  at  Oswego,  where  he 
founded  and  edited  the  Pathfinder,  a 
weekly. 


Frolic  at  N.  Y.  Press  Club 

A  “midnight  frolic”  will  be  held  h 
the  New  York  Press  Club  December  18 
by  members  of  the  club  and  the  Nein- 
papermen’s  Benevolent  League.  Augus¬ 
tus  Thomas  will  be  the  chief  speaker  and 
the  several  theatrical  artists  will  lend  joy 
to  the  occasion.  S.  Jay  Kaufman  heads 
a  committee  of  newspaper  men  in  charjt 


Truce  on  Order  Blank  Condition* 

It  is  understood  that  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  whereby  the  American 
Advertising  Agencies  Association  will 
accept  until  further  notice,  the  Standard 
Order  Blank  conditions  drawn  up  by 
the  New  York  City  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  expressing  the  views  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  which  appeared  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  last  week.  This  was  done 
after  the  New  York  City  Publishers’ 
Association  had  declined  to  accept  the 
Standard  Order  Blank  conditions 
adopted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 


Montresd  Presse  Threo  Cent* . 

Montreal. — La  Presse  has  advanetd 
its  price  per  copy  to  three  cents  daibi 
except  Saturdays,  when  the  charge  is 
five  cents  a  copy  to  city  and  suburban 
readers  alike.  These  are  the  highest 
rates  charged  by  any  Montreal  evening 
newspaper. 


Marshall  Sells  Evansville  Courier 

Evansville,  Ind. — Henry  W.  Marshall 
will  dispose  of  his  interests  in  the 
Courier  to  Benjamin  Bosse  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1921.  A  reorganization  of 
the  company  is  to  be  effected  at  that 
time.  W.  H.  Robertson,  Ed  J.  Fehn, 
A.  G.  Hollander,  K.  K.  Knecht  and 
Howard  Butler  acquire  stock  in  the 
Evansville  Courier  company  and  will 
continue  in  active  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partments  over  which  they  now  exer¬ 
cise  control. 


Broun  on  Columbia  Faculty 

Heywood  Broun,  dramatic  critic 
the  New  York  Tribune,  has  become  > 
member  of  the  faculty  of  extenskft 
teaching  at  Columbia  University,  i*l 
will  conduct  a  course  in  modern  dranuK 
literature  which  will  be  given  in  the 
spring  term. 


Morton  on  Way  Home 

IBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  Si  PusuiBn) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  9.— WOla* 
J.  Morton,  the  New  York  newspaf# 
representative,  has  just  completed  a  toit 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  returning** 
by  way  of  Canada. 


Death  of  T.  H.  Sinunons 
Asheville,  N.  C. — Theodore  H.  Sim¬ 
mons,  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal,  died  here 
December  7,  aged  46  years. 


Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Examiner  App**" 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. — George  J^- 


Markey,  publisher  of  the  Norfli  ^ 
News,  circulated  throughout  * 
Bronx,  started  publication  of  * 
Daily  Examiner  here  on  December  I* 
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limbing  in  the  sport  department 

EASY  FOR  A  CHAMPION 


ploit,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  During  the  war  he  did  much  of  the 
ever  been  published.  But  I  happened  to  work  of  organizing  boxing  and  other 
witness  it,  so  I  can  testify  to  its  truth,  athletic  activities  in  the  United  States 
In  1897,  at  Carson  City,  he  worked  Army  Camps  and  was  in  charge  of  rais- 
as  sparring  partner  with  Corbett  before  ing  the  Army  Athletic  Fund  to  equip 
Aspiring  Champions — In  Boxing  or  Golf,  the  big  fight  with  Fitzsimmons  which  he  our  troops  with  athletic  supplies. 

He’s  Equally  Expert  cover.  Edgren  worked  for  a  while  on  the 

-  “So  long  as  I  was  going  to  cover  the  ^ew  York  Evening  Journal  and  Ameri- 

Rv  JAMFS  J  MONTAri  FF  i  can,  writing,  drawing  sport  pictures  and 

By  JAMES  J.  MONTAGUE  told  me  once,  I  thought  I  d  go  over  one  cartoons,  and  going  to  every  important 

3  boxers,  or  two  hammer  agreement  and  agree  to  be  irrevocably  have  a  little  trial  with  Fite.  athletic  event  that  was  pulled  of  for  a 

or  two  football  players  or  bound  by  the  decisions  of  said  Robert  .  ^  feeling  pretty  chesty  about  that  thousand  miles  around. 

)f  any  persuasion  get  into  Edgren.”  r!^  ^  ’u°  Between  whiles  he  drew  political  car- 

ut  their  art  one  of  them  When  I  first  knew  Edgren  he  was  de-  ,  ®  ®  .  toons,  and  could  have  made  a  name  for 

ciding  what  kind  of  an  athletic  champion  J'™  cou  dn  t  understand  this 

It,  let’s  leave  it  to  Edgren.”  he  wanted  to  be,  and  finally  chose  ham-  ^  so  fond  of  sports. 

)  leave  it  to  Edgren,  if  he  mer-throwing,  because  that  seemed  more  on%^ilh  him  VdiL^^Jp^cT  Then  he  transferred  his  flag  to  the 

in  that  part  of  the  coun-  difficult  than  anything  else.  badlv  damaged  Evening  World,  where  he  has  remained 

f  do  they  leave  it  to  him  He  went  at  hammer  throwing  like  he  ,  ^  ®  '  u-,  j  till  the  present,  although  a  large  part 

pt  unquestioningly  his  de-  does  at  everything  else,  with  all  the  We  sparred  around  f<^  a  while  and  ^ 

energy  that  is  in  his  two  hundred  or  I  got  several  openings  to  Fite  s  head  and  because  in  California  one  can 

not  only  knows  the  com-  more  pounds  of  bone  and  muscle.  And  I  landed  pretty  hard  too,  but  he  outdoors  all  the  year  round 

(f  athletics  and  athletes  in  in  a  year  or  two  the  world’s  champion-  ‘f**f*'  *  come  back  very  strong.  All  the  i  •»,  u  -a 

but  can  do  most  of  the  ship  was  his.  He  has  held  nineteen  though,  without  my  noticing  it,  he  _  The  POP»»lanty  he  gained  among 


vdiamps  Then  he  took  up  boxing-not  for  self-  he  always  used  in  a  very  deceptive  man-  p-pvr  nc  was  aiways  me 

ufre  than  that,  he  can  write  about  defense,  because  nobody  who  ever  saw  Finally  when  he  got  those  immense  1°  cheer  up  a  new  and  struggling 

Z\  way  '.hat  ia.eras.s  no.  only  him  would  bo  likoly  to  U  on  him,  bn.  “'"’'■."V'T,"  "S  SEr^ei^Tay  STL;  VmkTv" 

bu.  .he  pnblk,  and  he  can  because  he  liked  .he  hard  gi.e-and-.ake  •'"'"'  I'"  reason  to  be  grateful  fl  th^  help  he 

hw  pictures  as  well  as  he  can  write.  of  the  game.  , ,  , ' ,  J  siomacn.  piie  ariver 

His  standing  in  the  sporting  world  was  In  a  little  while  he  was  one  of  the  .”’®’'e  damage. 

dtarly  demonstrated  at  the  meeting  at  crack  amateur  boxers  of  the  Coast,  and  ^ent  like  a  hairpin,  I  lan^d  in  a  Knows  Them  AH 

riiich  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight  was  men  like  Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons,  and  corner  and  when  I  came  to  Fitz  was  .  .  . 

OTUed.  In  the  office  of  William  A.  later  Jeffries  would  have  preferred  him  grinning  at  me.  He  said:  His  own  business,  extensive  as  it  was, 

lindv  were  gathered  Dempsey  with  his  to  their  sparring  partners  if  they  could*  “‘Now  you  go  right  on  back  to  Cor-  was  never  so  important  th^  he  did  not 
MMEer  Jack  Kearns,  Carpentier  with  have  got  him  to  box  with  them  right  hett  and  tell  that  big  stiff  that  that’s  I’^ve  time  to  tell  new  men  how  to  write 

Francois  Descamps,  his  manager,  Tex  along.  just  what  I’m  going  to  do  to  him.’  interestingly,  or  to  show  young  artists 

Ftfkard.  the  American  promoter,  and  Boxing  was  purely  a  pastime  with  “And  he  did  it.  what  was  the  matter  with  their  pictures, 

Bob,  who  is  naturally  not  quarrelsome.  “J™  was  very  temperamental  about  "ow  they  could  be  made  salable. 

"  _5,  some  years  afterward  when  some  things  and  when  I  told  him  I  had  Edgren  today  knows  more  men  in 

the  waiters  in  a  well  known  all-night  been  boxing  with  Fitz  he  flew  off  the  sport  and  more  sport  fans  than  any  other 

restaurant  started  to  rough  house  some  handle  and  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  man  in  the  United  States.  He  has  the 

of  his  friends  he  used  his  skill  to  such  do  with  me  for  some  time.”  confidence  of  everybody  in  his  acquaint- 

good  purpose  that  rough  housing  ended  In  his  younger  days  Edgren  played  snee.  He  has  written  more  sport  copy 


Ourles  B.  Cochran,  the  English  pro-  Bob,  who 
ster.  Lawyers  representing  all  parties  But  once, 
•)  the  contract  were  there  in  full  force,  t" 

Then  They  Thought  of  Edgren  f"* 

For  two  weeks  there  had  been  a  hitch  gQod  purj 
;Ttr  the  posting  of  the  forfeit  of  $200,000  p 

ind  the  arrangements  for  the  $500,000 
purse.  Finally  Jack  Kearns,  who  had 
ieeii  one  of  the  obstructionists,  said :  I 

‘There  is  one  man  I'd  trust  to  handle 
li  that  money.  If  you’ll  agree  tp  ap- 
point  Robert  Edgren  as  stake-holder, 
kfeits  and  purse  to  be  paid  on  his  writ- 
n  order,  and  all  disputed  questions  to 
le  decided  by  him.  I’ll  sign.” 

All  the  principals  to  the  contract 


It  once  accepted  this  proposition  and 
Edgren  was  also  named  by  both  sides 
IS  first  choice  for  referee.  No  other 
am  could  be  found  ac- 
ctpuble  to  all  parties. 

Incidentally  Edgren  has  ^ 

itfereed  scores  of  bouts  /  / 

iBt  has  never  accepted  /  j 
w  penny  in  pay  for  his  j 
mices,  thus  preserving  j 

iiis  amateur  standing.  /  / 

In  the  articles  drawn  /I  1 

f  to  govern  the  ar-  f  '^^1 
angements  for  the  ^ 

figlit  there  appears 
clause 

kreto  agree 

lolert  Edgren 

>kll  be  the  sole 

>od  final  arbiter 

ill  questions  relat- 

ing  to  anjr  of  the  j 

tovenants  and  con-  |  f  ^ 

litions  of  t  h  i  s  I  / 


Science  Suit  Arguments  End 

Boston. — Christian  Scientists  and 
thousands  that  are  not  followers  of  this 
faith  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  to  determine  whether 
their  church  shall  go  on  as  a  harmoni¬ 
ously  organized  religious  institution 
with  a  profitable  adjunct  in  its  publish¬ 
ing  business,  or  whether  it  shall  face  the 
future  with  one  authority  at  the  head  of 
the  -religious  organization  and  another 
controlling  the  publishing  business.  Ar¬ 
guments  have  been  concluded  and  the 
justices  have  the  case  under  advisement. 
Besides  the  oral  arguments,  the  court 
has  to  consider  a  mass  of  briefs,  the 
master’s  report,  hills,  exhibits,  etc.,  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  litigation  which 
began  over  20  months  ago.  Decision  is 
not  expected  before  the  March  sitting  of 
the  court. 


Gallagher  Starting  Over  Again 

Concord,  N.  H. — Publisher  Edward  J. 
Gallagher  of  the  Concord  Patriot,  whose 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week, 
is  planning  a  new  building  on  the  site 
of  the  old  structure.  Temporary  offices 
and  plant  are  being  rushed  to  completion 
in  a  stone  building  off  North  Main 
street.  Since  the  fire  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Patriot  only  has  been  published 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Monitor, 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  11,  1920 


PAPER  MAKERS  MERIT 
NO  TARIFF— MACLEAN 

Manufacturer*  Broke  Faith  with  Do¬ 
minion  Government,  He  Charge* 

— Collu*ion  Alleged  to  Main¬ 
tain  High  Price* 


(.Special  to  Eoito*  &  Publishu) 

Toronto,  Dec.  7.— Appearing  before 
the  Dominion  Tariff  Commission  now 
holding  an  inquiry  into  the  incidence  of 
the  Canadian  customs  tariff,  W.  F.  Mac- 
lean.  M.  P.,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
World,  protested  against  the  claims  of 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  that  they 
needed  protection  and  that  Canadian 
consumers  obtained  their  supplies  at  or 
lower  prices  than  those  of  any  other 
countr\'.  He  contended  that  Canadian 
papers  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  paper  they  wanted  and  that 
prices  charged  were  high,  unfair  and 
discriminating. 

Claiming  that  he  believed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  policy  of  protection  and  had  con¬ 
sistently  supported  it  in  his  paper,  Mr. 
Maclean  said  that  he  had  paid  one  com¬ 
pany  millions  of  dollars  for  newsprint 
and  did  not  owe  them  a  dollar.  He  had 
had  a  line  of  credit  but  had  paid  it  off. 
Then  they  would  not  supply  the  paper 
he  required.  He  outlined  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  paper  and  contended 
that  any  manufacturing  concern  that  was 
making  a  product  from  the  public  lands 
of  the  country  and  was  enjoying  the 
use  of  the  water  powers  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff,  should  be  required  to 
supply  the  Canadian  market. 

Referring  to  the  agreement  that  had 
been  negotiated  by  the  Government  last 
year  between  manufacturers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Mr.  Maclean  said: 

“The  manufacturers  broke  that  agree¬ 
ment  and  it  was  only  by  favor  of  the 
owners  of  an  American  newspaper  that 
we  are  getting  newsprint  today.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  three  or  four 
prices  are  now  being  quoted  and  accused 
members  of  the  Press  Association  of 
making  private  deals  and  disregarding 
their  pledge  to  stand  together.  He  had 
the  evidence  and  intended  to  press-  for 
an  inquiry  into  alleged  collusion  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers. 

He  claimed  that  if  any  association  of 
manufacturers  wished  to  come  within 
the  benefits  of  the  tariff,  they  should 
supply  the  home  market  first  and  not 
defy  it  and  they  must  see  that  their 
prices  were  fair  to  the  local  consuming 
public.  He  also  attacked  the  legislation 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  paper 
manufacturing  companies  to  split  up 
their  capital  stock  into  shares  of  no  par 
value. 

"The  owners  of  several  favored  news¬ 
papers,”  declared  Mr.  Maclean,  “never 
said  a  word  in  favor  of  the  tariff.  They 
are  out  and  out  free  traders,  but  a  pref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  them ;  they  are  getting 
paper  for  less  than  five  cents." 

He  protested  vigorously  at  the  prices 
asked  by  the  manufacturers,  referring  to 
the  price  announced  for  the  first  of  next 
year  of  6^4  cents  a  pound,  the  third  year 
after  the  war. 

“I  am  not  going  to  stand  it,"  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  I  want  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  to  take  that  from  me.  I  am 
only  an  ordinary  citizen,  but  I  will  not 
agree  to  their  having  the  protection  of 
the  tariff  until  their  system  of  capitaliza¬ 
tion  can  be  ju-tified  and  until  they  are 
compelled  first  of  all  to  treat  the  home 
market  decently  and  fairly.  And  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  am  the  only  publisher  and 
protectionist  that  has  come  here  to  say 
that.” 


Following  Mr.  Maclean’s  onslaught,  the 
Tariff  Commission  received  a  telegram 
from  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  giving  a  denial 
to  his  allegation  and  contending  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  had  not  broken 
faith  with  the  Government ;  that  they 
were  not  soliciting  foreign  business  to 
the  detriment  of  the  home  market  and 
that  the  inference  that  Mr.  Maclean  could 
not  get  paper  was  unwarranted  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Maclean  asked  permission  to  re¬ 
ply  and  stated  that,  if  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  would  send  their  representa¬ 
tives  again  before  the  commission,  he 
would  ask  them  some  questions  and  give 
the  facts  of  his  experience  with  them 
If  the  commission  had  power  to  compel 
attendance  he  would  like  to  examine  W. 
G.  Jaffray,  Toronto  Globe;  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Toronto  Star  and  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton  and  E.  H.  Macklin,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press ;  also  certain  other  news¬ 
papermen  who  had  knowledge  of  what 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  legislation  to 
control  newsprint  prices ;  also  still  others 
who  knew  of  certain  speculations  in  in¬ 
flated  paper  stocks. 


ASK  HIGHER  DUTY  ON  PRINTING 


Canadian  Catalog  Printer*  Not  Pro¬ 
tected  by  15  Per  Cent  Rate,  They  Say 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Pubusbbb) 

Toronto. — Adam  L.  Lewis,  manager 
of  Southam  Press,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and 
president  of  the  Toronto  Typothetne,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  recent  local  sitting  of 
the  Government  Tariff  Commission  and 
protested  against  the  15  per  cent,  per 
pound  tax  on  imported  printed  cata¬ 
logs.  Under  former  values,  this  rate 
gave  protection  to  the  extent  of  24  per 
cent. ;  but  now  that  printing  values  have 
increased  so  greatly  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  is  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  Mr. 
Lewis  advocated  that  the  tariff  be 
placed  on  a  percentage  of  value  basis ; 
for,  in  addition  to  being  less  protection 
than  previously,  the  15  cents  per  pound 
basis  <'f  tariff  produces  no  more  revenue 
today  than  it  did  under  former  low 
values. 

A  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  rate  is 
therefore  desired ;  also  a  higher  rate 
against  Japanese  and  German  printers. 
Otherwise,  the  printers  avowed  them¬ 
selves  satisfied  with  the  tariff  under 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  pros¬ 
per;  but  abnormally  high  post-war 
paper  prices,  they  assert,  have  largely 
deprived  them  of  this  advantage  which 
they  desire  restored  by  the  revision  of 
sections  of  the  tariff  regulations  affect¬ 
ing  them. 


CANADA  EXPORTED  64,404  TONS 


October  Average  Price  of  Newsprint 
Leaving  Dominion  Wa*  $107. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Montreal. — Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
exports  during  October  reached  a  total 
value  of  $16,706,005,  compared  with  $11,- 
863,578  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  a  gain  of  $4,842,427.  Paper 
exports  included  4,411  cwts.  of  book 
paper,  valued  at  $43,802,  1,288.089  cwts. 
of  newsprint,  valued  at  $6,915,294,  and 
other  paper  valued  at  $1,169,158. 

Pulp  exports  included  279.000  cwts. 
of  sulphate,  valued  at  $1,827,448  ;  208,- 
620  cwts.  of  bleached  sulphite,  valued 
at  $1,963,401 ;  402,565  cwts,  of  un¬ 
bleached  sulphite,  valued  at  $2,800,095, 
and  536,329  cwts.  of  groundwood.  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,986,807. 

The  countries  of  destination  were : 
Paper — United  Kingdom,  $408,482; 
United  States,  $6,167,488 ;  other  coun¬ 


tries,  $1,552,284,  Pulp — United  King¬ 
dom,  $583,343;  United  States,  $7,447,- 
528;  other  countries,  $546,880. 

There  were  124,390  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  valued  at  $1,752,923  exported  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  compared  with  56,399 
cords,  valued  at  $596,486,  during  Octo¬ 
ber  a  year  ago,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States. 

Exports  of  pulpwood  for  the  seven 
months  amounted  to  778,246  cords,  val¬ 
ued  at  $9,556,255,  compared  with  571,- 
843  cords,  valued  at  $5,686,179  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1919,  and  1,- 
047,748  cords,  valued  at  $9,980,535  in 
1918. 


EDITOR  REUEVED  AS  JUDGE 

Laxity  in  Enforcing  Ontario  Liquor 
Law  Cited — Will  Fight,  Say*  Ha*ting* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — Pending  investigation  and 
further  action  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  department  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  David  Hastings,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dunnville  (Ont.) 
Gazette,  has  been  suddenly  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  local  police  magistrate. 
Laxity  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act  is  as¬ 
signed  by  W.  E.  Raney,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  as  the  reason. 

«  It  is  said  that  Magistrate  Hastings, 
backed  by  the  weight  of  local  opinion, 
has  declined  to  resign  and  will  stub¬ 
bornly  contest  the  issue.  He  was  for 
fifteen  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald,  prior  to 
acquiring  the  Dunnville  (Ont.)  Gazette. 
He  was  appointed  police  magistrate 
about  six  years  ago. 


MOOSE  JAW  NEWS  SUSPENDED 


Good  Will  and  List*  Taken  Over  by 
Time* — Ad  Rate*  Increa*ed. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. — The  Moose  Jaw 
Daily  News  ceased  publication  December 
4.  Its  good  will,  subscription  list  and 
advertising  contracts  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Moose  Jaw  Times  which 
will  continue  to  be  published  as  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  with  an  early  mail  edition. 
The  change  leaves  Moose  Jaw,  a  city  of 
about  20,000  population,  with  only  one 
paper. 

On  account  of  the  amalgamation,  the 
adverti.sing  rate  of  the  Times  was  in¬ 
creased  from  three  and  a  half  cents  to 
five  cents  an  agate  line,  on  ’ooth  new  and 
renewal  contracts. 


TORONTO  TELEGRAM  LIMITS  COPY 


Paper  Shortage  Cut*  Maximum  Ad  Sixe 
to  Four  Column*  140  Line*  Deep 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — In  order  to  assist  in  the 
makeup  of  the  paper  and  to  accommodate 
as  many  display  advertisers  as  possible, 
the  Telegram  has  found  it  necessary  to 
amend  the  previous  600-line  limitation, 
restricting  one  and  two  column  advertise¬ 
ments  to  280  lines  deep;  three-column 
advertisements  to  200  lines  deep,  and 
four-column  advertisements  to  140  lines 
deep.  No  advertisement  more  than  four 
columns  wide  can  be  accepted.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  new  ruling  is  the  usual  one — 
shortage  of  paper. 


PLAN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MILL 


Briti*k  Capitaliit*  Will  Vi*it  Prince 
George  Site  Before  Conitruction. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  Fraser  Tim¬ 
ber  Syndicate  has  announced  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  large  pulp  and 
paper  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince 


George.  First  steps  in  the  erection  aI 
the  plant  will  be  made  following 
visit  to  this  province  of  a  large 
of  the  principals  in  the  venture  in  tk 
near  future. 

In  this  party  it  is  stated  will  be  Lo^j 
Beaverbrook,  Alexander  Maclaren,  pruj. 
dent  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company 
of  Quebec ;  Angus  McLean,  president  of 
the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Bath- 
urst,  N.  B.;  Frank  Jones,  president  of 
the  Canada  Cement  Company;  Molson 
McPherson  and  Sir  Charles  Gordon  of 
the  Dominion  Textile  Company. 

The  Fraser  Timber  Syndicate  owes 
over  200  square  miles  of  timber  limits 
in  central  British  Columbia  and  the 
plant  and  equipment  which  it  plans  to 
erect  will  involve  an  investment-  of 
more  than  $6,000,000. 


TORONTO  MAN  ON  IRISH  PAP® 


“Mike”  Moore,  Managing  Editor,  Not 
on  Triid  with  Dublin  Journal 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto. — The  prosecution  of  certain 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  Dublin,  on  a  charge  of  publish¬ 
ing  false  reports — calculated  to  injure 
the  government,  brings  to  mind  the  cot 
nection  of  H.  N.  Moore,  better  known 
here  as  “Mike”  Moore,  as  managing 
editor  of  that  paper. 

It  was  about  six  months  ago  that  Mr. 
Moore  received  his  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  the  Journal.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  been  a  local  newspaper  reporter. 
When  war  broke  out  he  went  overseas 
with  the  first  contingent.  He  acted  as 
correspondent  for  the  Montreal  Star,  and 
was  its  representative  at  the  Peace  (in¬ 
ference  in  Paris.  He  was  acting  as  over¬ 
seas  representative  for  the  Star  when  he 
received  a  handsome  proposal  from  the 
Journal. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Moore  is  not 
being  prosecuted.  The  members  who  are 
include  Hooper,  the  editor,  who  visited 
Toronto  this  year  with  the  Imperial 
Press  Delegates,  and  Fitzgerald  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  leading  shareholders. 

Directors  Fitzgerald  and  Edwards,  of 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  of  Dublin,  weie 
sentenced  December  8  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  fined  i500  each. 


New  Po*t  for  Hutchinson 

Toronto. — M.  J.  Hutchinson,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Edmontoc 
Bulletin,  has  been  appointed  manager  d 
the  Canadian  National  Newspaper  and 
Periodicals  Association,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
had  lengthy  experience  in  both  daih 
newspaper  and  trade  and  class  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  He  first  worked  M 
the  Peterboro  (Ont.)  Review  and  was 
then  associated  for  some  years  with  the 
Maclean  Publishing  Company,  Toronto, 
for  the  most  part  as  manager  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Review.  Later  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Leader  and  from  there  went  to  Edmon¬ 
ton. 


Gouin  Quit*  La  Pre*t* 

Montreal. — La  Presse  has  announcal 
that  Sir  Lomer  (jouin,  former  govern¬ 
ment  leader  in  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Legislature,  has  resigned  from  its  man¬ 
agement.  Sir  Lomer  accepted  a  posit** 
on  the  board  of  managers  of  La  Pre* 
when  he  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Quebec. 


Weeklies  Merge  in  Ontario 

Toronto. — The  Mitchell  Recorder,  oot 
of  Perth  County’s  oldest  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  amalgamated  with  tl* 
Mitchell  Advocate.  Economic  teisc* 
are  given  as  the  reason  for  the  cha^ 
The  Recorder  was  established  in  !»'- 
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tUMELY  TELLS  JURY  OF  HIS  TROUBLES 
AS  EVENING  MAIL’S  PUBLISHER 

Sought  “Angel”  in  U.  S.  Before  Making  Arrangements  in 
Germany — Estate  of  Herman  Sielcken  Still  Holds 
$100,000  Note  of  Newspaper 

By  FRANK  IRISH  CADWALLADER 


'  1’HIS  installment  of  an  account  detail- 
^  ing  an  episode  in  our  war-history  will 
^  It  limited  to  the  personal  defense — pre- 
(gjed  by  a  slight  introductory  statement 
’  -of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely  against  the 
'I  (large  of  violation  of  the  Trading  with 
(be  Enemy  Act,  in  the  concealment  of  the 
jjeged  German  ownership  of  the  Even- 
iig  Mail,  which  has  been  on  trial  for 
iome  weeks  past  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
)Jew  York,  under  Judge  William  I. 
Grubb,  of  Alabama.  I  have  decided  on 
(bis  course  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
Initations  of  space,  but  because  it  may 
lerve  to  give  a  certain  unity  to  this  paper, 
at  least.  In  that  connection  I  would 
to  say  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fragmentary  character  of  these  reports, 
fhich  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
frequent  “takes”  to  a  weekly  paper. 

Crisis  Next  Week 

I  may  add  that  even  while  I  write  this 
lead,”  Dr.  Rumely  is  under  cross-exami- 
lation,  but  whatever  may  develop  will  be 
left  for  next  week.  It  is  sufficient  to 
atite  here  that  in  his  direct  testimony  the 
doctor  proved  to  be  an  excellent  witness. 
He  may  be  a  bit  too  hasty  in  speech,  and 
iomewhat  over-impulsive,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  very  impulsiveness  may 
impress  the  jury  with  his  sincerity. 

I  shall  acid  merely  that  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  trial  thus  far  have  aroused 
some  curiosity  as  to  whether  the  estate 
of  the  late  Herman  Sielcken,  the  “Cof¬ 
fee  King,”  still  holds  the  note  for  $100,- 
OOO.  which  Dr.  Rumely  tells  about  having 
given  on  September  14,  1917.  If  it  does, 
is  it  possible  that  its  existence  may  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  future  history  and 
control  of  the  Evening  Mail? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  last  install¬ 
ment  carried  the  story  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  defense  of  the  two  co-de¬ 
fendants,  S.  Walter  Kaufmann  and  Nor- 
vin  R.  Lindheim.  Put  in  a  nutshell,  that 
defense  was  that  their  sole  connection 
with  the  whole  matter  was  as  counsel 
rather  than  as  principals,  and  that  if 
there  was  any  Germany  money  used  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Evening  Mail,  it  was 
.wholly  unknown  to  them.  The  present 
“take’’  begins  with  the  presentation  of 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  chief  defend¬ 
ant.  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely. 

A  Distant  Witness 

After  outlining  his  case,  Stephen  C. 
Baldwin,  counsel  for  Dr.  Rumely,  began 
hy  having  a  long  deposition,  taken  in 
Switzerland,  read  into  the  record.  This 
deposition  was  made  by  Von  Schultze 
Gaevernitz,  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  who  was  one  of  Rumely’s 
instructors  at  that  institution.  Incoming 
his  intimate  friend,  as  he  continued  to 
he  in  later  years.  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  appears  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Rumely,  under  date  of  April  9, 
DlS,  in  which  he  tried  to  interest  the 
professor  in  his  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  a  daily  paper  in  New  York,  and  urged 
him  to  try  to  influence  wealthy  Ameri¬ 
cans  then  in  Germany  who  might  per¬ 
haps  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
fhe  project. 

He  specially  named  Mrs.  Adolphus 
Busch,  George  Ehret,  Sr,,  and  Herman 
Sielcken,  as  persons  whom  it  would  be 
desirable  to  reach.  The  writer  dwelt  on 
the  extreme  importance  of  having  con¬ 
trol  of  a  paper  in  New  York,  said  that 


the  one  he  was  proposing  to  buy  was  in 
fair  condition,  and  stated  that  his  option 
would  expire  on  May  6,  so  that  prompt 
action  was  essential. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
the  defense,  in  presenting  this  evidence, 
to  show  that  in  his  preliminary  moves 
towards  the  acquisition  of  a  newspaper. 
Dr.  Rumely  had  ia  mind  only  to  get 
.American  citizens  to  co-operate  with  him 
to  that  end.  But  almost  equal  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Prof.  Gae¬ 
vernitz  was  one  of  the  leading  liberals 
in  Germany,  a  man  who  was  exceedingly 
prominent  because  of  his  pronounced  op¬ 
position  to  Prussian  militarism.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  points  brought  out 
when  Dr.  Rumely  himself  took  the  stand 
as  he  did  immediately  after  the  deposition 
in  question  had  been  read. 

The  doctor  testified  that  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Freiburg,  he  was  in  the 
medical  school,  but  he  nevertheless  took 
some  of  the  courses  of  Prof.  Gaevernitz. 
who  was  the  professor  of  history  and 
sociology,  because  of  his  great  interest  in 
live  social  questions.  The  professor  was 
his  senior  by  18  years,  but  they  became 
close  personal  friends. 

Foreign  Office  Wary 

The  professor  saw  Sielcken,  who  said 
that  the  proposition  in  question  would  be 
a  good  idea,  but  costly.  He  also  went  to 
the  German  Foreign  Office — it  having 
been  suggested  in  the  letter  that  he  in¬ 
quire  there  for  certain  cablegrams — but 
was  told  that  the  Government  would  not 
undertake  to  finance  a  newspaper. 

The  witness  ran  over  a  list  of  some  of 
the  progressive  ideas  on  which  he  had 
learned  much  from  Gaevernitz.  One  was 
the  methods  used  by  German  farmers  of 
co-operating,  for  instance  in  marketing 
their  produce,  whereas  American  farm¬ 
ers,  as  a  rule,  were  accustomed  to  mar¬ 
ket  separately,  and  at  great  additional 
expense.  Such  matters  interested  him 
particularly,  because  his  family  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  threshing-machine  busi¬ 
ness,  his  grandfather  having  taken  a 
gold  medal 'for  a  machine  of  the  kind  as 
far  back  as  1853.  The  witness  himself 
had  worked  in  nearly  every  department 
of  the  shops,  as  well  as  in  the  office. 

Dr.  Rumely  also  stated  that,  first  and 
last,  he  had  himself  taken  out  a  good 
many  patents,  although  most  of  them 
were  in  the  names  of  other  men,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him. 

TelU  of  German  Frienda 

In  telling  about  the  prominent  liberals 
and  progressives  whom  he  associated 
with  in  Germany,  he  named  Julius  Gue- 
termann,  a  prominent  silk  manufacturer, 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  for  workingmen,  for 
accidents,  sickness,  and  old  age,  although 
he  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  it  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  He  had  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  gentleman  through  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  a  patient 
in  some  sort  of  a  health  establishment 
which  he,  Rumely,  was  managing  at  the 
time.  They  became  intimate  friends,  and 
afterwards  the  silk  manufacturer  put  his 
two  sons  in  Rumely’s  care  when  they 
came  to  America,  and  one  of  them  spent 
a  year  at  the  doctor’s  house.  Referring 
to  the  beginning  of  this  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Baldwin  suddenly  asked : 

“That  was  when  you  were  a  rubber, 
wasn’t  it?” 


The  millionaire  defendant  was  appar¬ 
ently  taken  aback  by  this  rather  blunt 
question,  but  he  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  though  with  a  somewhat  startled 
air.  He  then  made  this  further  explana¬ 
tion  ; 

“That  was  when  I  supported  myself  for 
a  year  and  a  half  during  my  time  at 
Freiburg.  The  fact  was,  my  father 
thought  I  ought  to  go  home,  and  I  didn’t 
agree  with  him,  so  I  went  to  \york.” 

Rumely’s  connection  with  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clure  ran  through  a  good  part  of  his 
testimony.  So  far  as  he  could  recollect, 
it  began  as  far  back  as  1909.  It  began 
through  Mrs.  McClure’s  having  come  to 
see  about  putting  an  adopted  child  in 
the  doctor’s  Interlaken  School;  evidence 
regarding  which  Establishment  was  ruled 
out. 

Old  Friend  of  McClure 

Shortly  afterwards  he  ran  across  Mc¬ 
Clure  himself,  during  a  trip  to  Michigan, 
and  in  the  following  years  he  had  many 
talks  with  him  regarding  possible  pub¬ 
lishing  projects.  Mr.  Baldwin  brought 
out  that  it  was,  therefore,  no  new  thing 
for  him  to  consider  becoming  a  publisher, 
when  he  bought  the  Evening  Mail  in 
1915.  In  suggesting  a  possible  occasion 
for  these  talks,  the  lawyer  put  another 
blunt  question  that  startled  his  client  not 
a  little: 

“To  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  at  that 
time  you  were  flush,  and  McQure  was 
broke  ?” 

“Ye-es,”  said  the  witness  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  he  hastened  to  add,  “I 
would  not  exactly  say  ‘broke,’  for  he  still 
had  an  equity  in  his  properties,  even  if 
he  did  not  have  the  control.” 

“And  you  were  making  a  great  deal  of 
money?” 

“For  about  five  years  at  that  period,  I 
was  making  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  a 
year.” 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  Rumely 
had  been  not  only  a  great  reader,  but  a 
writer  as  well,  and  articles  by  him  had 
appeared  in  various  publications.  Col. 
Roosevelt  showed  great  interest  in  his 
ideas  about  divers  social  reforms. 

Another  of  the  progressive  characters 
whom  Rumely  had  met  abroad  was  Ru¬ 
dolph  Diesel,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
internal-combustion  engine.  Rumely 
came  to  know  him  while  he  was  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  later  years  he  used 
his  engine  for  tractors.  And  it  was  to 
sell  tractors,  then  something  new,  as  well 
as  threshing-machines,  that  he  first  went 
to  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  the  German 
fiscal  agent.  A  tractor  would  pull  eight 
or  ten  plows  at  a  time,  thus  saving  large 
numbers  of  horses,  a  matter  of  great_  im¬ 
portance  to  Germany  during  the  war.  As 
had  been  previously  testified,  Albert  gave 
him  $10,000  for  tractors,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  they  never  reached  Germany. 

A  Threshing  Machine  Magnate 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Rumely  told 
how  he  had  tried,  in  the  period  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  to  form  a  combination  of 
the  manufacturers  of  threshing-machines, 
although  he  avoided  the  use  of  the  ab¬ 
horrent  word  “trust.”  Failing  in  that 
scheme,  he  undertook  to  effect  the  same 
purpose  by  buying  up  other  concerns,  and 
in  this  process  he  increased  his  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $38,000,000.  In 
this  process  he  came  to  owe  some  $10,- 
000,000  to  New  York  bankers,  and  when 
a  period  of  depression  came,  they  ousted 
him,  and  put  C,  S.  Funk  in  charge.  Out 
of  some  $5,000,000  that  were  owing  for 
tractors,  largely  in  Canada,  he  was  able 
to  collect  only  $800,000,  which  precipi¬ 
tated  the  trouble. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  more  of  this  line 
of  testimony,  but  finally,  last  Monday 
afternoon,  the  witness  reached  the  crucial 
point  of  his  story. 


He  got  a  message  to  go  and  see  Dr. 
Albert,  at  the  Ritz,  and  there  he  was  told 
that  Sielcken  had  finally  decided  to  ad¬ 
vance  him  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Evening  Mail.  The  doctor  at 
once  said  that  he  was  not  seeking  a  loan, 
but  wanted  Sielcken  to  buy  stock  in  the 
concern.  Then  he  was  told  that  certain 
experiences  in  his  own  business  history 
were  known,  and  that  Sielcken  did  not 
wish  to  buy  stock.  Very  well,  suggested 
Rumely,  he  would  have  a  “put”  in  the 
contract,  or  something  of  that  sort,  of 
which  the  present  narrator  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  any  very  clear  notion.  Dr. 
-Albert,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  such  things, 
and  would  not  enter  into  the  matter.  The 
essential  thing  in  the  account  given  by 
Rumely  is  that  Sielcken  advanced  the 
money,  although  he  declared  that  there 
was  some  arrangement  by  which  he  later 
on  became  the  owner  of  the  stock. 
Neither  Dernburg  nor  Albert  supplied  a 
single  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  the 
paper,  the  witness  declared  most  posi¬ 
tively. 

Intricate  Borrowing 

All  along  through  this  story,  which 
took  several  hours  in  the  telling,  came  in 
the  names  of  various  persons  whom 
Rumely  had  sought  to  interest  in  his 
plans.  For  instance,  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Standard  Oil,  who  had 
co-operated  with  him  in  establishing  sta¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  a  low  grade  of  kero¬ 
sene  wherever  the  tractors  were  intro¬ 
duced,  including  Canada  and  Argentina. 
In  return  for  such  assistance,  he  had 
sought  to  secure  a  more  liberal  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  Standard  Oil  in  Germany,  and 
to  that  end  wrerte  to  Prof.  Gaevernitz, 
then  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 

Early  in  the  war,  too,  Guetermann 
authorized  Rumely  to  draw  on  him  at  six 
months’  time  for  $100,000  to  finance  a 
plan  to  try  to  secure  cotton  for  Germany, 
when  the  price  here  was  six  cents  a 
pound  against  thirty  in  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Albert  discounted  the  draft. 

Proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  Mail,  Dr.  Rumely  said 
that  on  April  3,  1915,  he  found  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  the  option  extended, 
but  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  who  finally  sold 
him  the  paper,  besides  charging  him 
$2,500  for  the  extension,  told  him  ,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Stoddard  also  told  him  the 
paper  was  losing  money,  and  he  borrowed 
$10,000  from  Rumely.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  found  it  convenient  to  raise  this 
$10,000  by  getting  a  loan  of  that  sum 
from  Louis  Hammerling,  the  head  of  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Language  News¬ 
papers. 

Dealings  with  Hammerling 

The  doctor  remarked  that  he  felt  free 
to  ask  such  a  favor,  becat^se  he  had 
thrown  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Hammerling’s  way  for  advertising,  and 
had  also  on  one  occasion  endorsed  his 
note  for  $12,000,  besides  loaning  him  a 
large  block  of  stock  of  his  own  company. 

About  that  time  Mr.  McClure  re¬ 
marked  to  Dr.  Rumely  that  it  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing  if  they  had  an  organ 
in  which  they  could  promulgate  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  in  which  they  believed. 
McClure,  who  was  then  connected  with 
the  Sunday  Press,  had  suggested  their  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Press,  but  later  on  he  took 
up  the  Mail. 

“What  were  your  motives  in  acquiring 
the  Evening  Mail?”  Mr.  Baldwin  sud¬ 
denly  shot  at  the  witness. 

‘“There  were  three  different  considera¬ 
tions  that  influenced  me,"  replied  Dr. 
Rumely.  “For  several  years  I  had  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  principles  of  the 
Progressive  Party,  except  for  the  recall 
of  judges  and  the  referendum,  and  my 
wish  to  advocate  them  was  the  first  con- 
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sidcration.  The  second  was  that  while 
the  Allied  side  of  the  war  was  being 
very  fully  presented  in  the  American 
press,  the  German  side  was  neglected. 
The  German  army  would  have  been 
wiped  out  in  six  weeks,  if  it  had  really 
lost  as  many  men  as  it  was  currently  re¬ 
ported  to  be  losing — if  the  numbers  stated 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  headlirfes  were 
added  together,  that  is. 

“This  caused  great  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  German-American  people, 
and  there  were  fully  a  million  and  a  half 
people  in  New  York  who  wanted  to  read 
the  German  and  Austrian  viewpoint.  The 
third  consideration  was  that  I  believed 
there  were  many  important  business  men 
here,  some  of  whom  I  knew,  who  I  be¬ 
lieved,  would  back  up  our  protest  against 
the  British  blockade,  which  I  regarded 
as  unwarranted  and  illegal.” 

NegotUtions  for  Mail 

The  actual  negotiations  for  the  Mail 
were  conducted  in  the  first  place  by  Mr. 
McClure,  but  later  on  by  William  H. 
Coverdale,  who  represented  Rumely  in 
buying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  properties,  when 
he  was  trying  to  consolidate  the  thresh¬ 
ing-machine  industry.  Coverdale  found 
that  the  Mail  could  be  bought  for  $1,- 
200,000  spot  cash,  but  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
would  be  willing  to  take  $400,000  in  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  and  some  second-mort¬ 
gage  bonds  as  well,  although  he  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  accept  any  stock  in  the 
new  company  in  part  payment.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  cash  also  to  pay  off 
outstanding  debts.  In  the  sequel,  these 
amounted  to  $625,000.  The  original  op¬ 
tion  was  given  March  18,  it  was  extended 
April  3,  and  the  final  agreement  was 
reached  May  6.  the  property  being  trans¬ 
ferred  on  June  1,  1915. 

Dr.  Rumely  then  told  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  S.  S.  McGure  Newspaper 
S>’ndicate,  an  event  with  which  he  de¬ 
clared  neither  Dr.  Dernburg  nor  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  had  anything  to  do.  He  then  started 
out  to  try  to  sell  stock,  using  the  same 
methods  as  he  had  followed  in  disposing 
of  some  forty-five  million  dollars’  worth 
of  stock  in  his  own  companies.  (He  was 
interested  in  lumber,  and  had  a  school, 
as  well  as  a  threshing-machine  business, 
it  may  be  remarked.) 

Nothing  from  Germans 

He  told  of  his  efforts  in  this  line,  and 
how  he  had  approached  large  numbers  of 
German-Amcricans,  some  of  them  per¬ 
sons  of  great  wealth.  But  they  had  ap¬ 
parently  grown  cautious,  at  any  rate  very 
few  of  them  went  any  farther  than  to 
express  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
enterprise — which  was  not  transformed 
into  checks. 

Dr.  Rumely  then  told  how  it  was  that 
he  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Siel- 
eken  at  the  time.  This  was  at  the  ex¬ 
press  request  of  Dr.  .Mbert,  who  said 
that  much  was  hoped  to  be  gained 
through  Sielcken’s  connection  with  sea¬ 
going  trade,  and  it  would  not  do  to  have 
it  known  that  he  owned  a  paper  that  was 
attacking  the  British  blockade.  The  wit¬ 
ness  declared  that  only  once,  to  the  best 
of  his  belief,  had  he  ever  given  the  secret 
away  to  any  one.  This  was  when  Prof. 
Edmond  von  Mach  had  complained  to 
him  that  many  German-.^mericans  were 
displeased  with  the  policy  of  the  paper. 

“I  was  intensely  annoyed,”  said  the  wit¬ 
ness,  “and  I  remarked  that  I  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  German-Amcricans,  nor 
to  anyone  but  Mr.  Sielcken.  I  am  posi¬ 
tive  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  ever  let  it  slip  out.” 

The  fundamental  facts  in  Dr.  Rumely’s 
long  recital  were  given  last  Monday, 
which  was  his  second  day  on  the  stand. 
He  was  there  again  all  of  the  following 
day,  which  was  devoted  to  a  seemingly 
unending  series  of  odds  and  ends  that 


were  in  some  way  connected  either  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Evening  Mail,  or 
with  its  history  during  the  period  of  the 
Rumely  management.  To  undertake  to 
give  anything  like  a  detailed  account  even 
of  the  more  important  incidents  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  recital  would  not  only  be 
wholly  out  of  the  question  for  want  of 
space,  but  it  would  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  any  reporter  present — or  of  the  entire 
bunch,  for  that  matter. 

Rumely  in  Control 

Indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  not  a  single  one  of  the  lawyers  could 
do  it  offhand,  for  the  mass  of  records  and 
papers  of  all  kinds  is  so  extensive  that 
even  after  their  months  of  study,  the 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  bar  scarcely 
venture  to  cite  the  simplest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  affair,  without  first  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  proper  document. 

Possibly  the  most  important  single  item 
in  Dr.  Rumely’s  testimony  Tuesday  was 
his  unequivocal  declaration  that  while  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  Mail  his  control 
of  the  editorial  policy  was  complete.  The 
German  fiscal  agent,  according  to  his  tes¬ 
timony,  retained  no  strings  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  for  subsequent  manipulations,  and 
only  twice  was  even  the  slightest  attempt 
made  to  exercise  such  an  influence. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  fault  was 
found  with  the  contents  of  letters  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  of  the  American  Army 
on  the  Mexican  border  during  1915, 
which  came  from  the  McClure  service. 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Albert  found  fault 
with  a  reflection  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
German  Army  as  being  a  menace  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Albert  expressed  his  disap¬ 
proval,  whereupon  Dr.  Rumely  retorted 
simply  that  such  was  his  privilege.  The 
other  time  Mr.  Hays,  the  partner  of  the 
two  co-defendants,  told  him  that  Albert 
was  much  displeased  with  the  articles  in 
question.  Then,  Dr.  Rumely  testified,  he 
made  this  emphatic  reply;  “You  can  tell 
Albert  to  go  to  hell !” 

“I  had  absolute  and  unrestricted  con¬ 
trol  of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Mail,” 
declared  the  witness. 

Troubles  of  Management 

Mr.  Baldwin  read  an  editorial  from  the 
Mail  commenting  on  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  in  which  the  German  policy  of 
sinking  the  ship  without  giving  warning 
and  an  opportunity  to  escape,  thcre1)y 
causing  the  fearful  loss  of  life,  was  criti¬ 
cized.  This  was  published  before  the 
paper  had  been  turned  over  to  the  new 
management,  but  after  the  final  optio;i 
had  been  accepted,  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  nothing  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  that  which  would  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  those  who  were  to  follow. 
Mr. ’Stoddard  wrote  the  Lusitania  edi¬ 
torial,  but  it  was  approved  by  Dr. 
Rumely. 

The  greater  part  of  Tuesday,  however, 
was  taken  up  with  testimony  showing  the 
successive  troubles  which  came  upon  the 
new  management,  and  the  steps  which 
were  taken  to  meet  or  ward  them  off. 
It  was  a  dreary  recital,  and  although  it 
would  surely  evoke  sympathy  from  mul¬ 
titudes  of  business  men,  in  a  thousand 
different  lines,  it  would  hardly  he  profit¬ 
able  to  attempt  even  to  summarize  the 
various  expedients  that  were  adopted  to 
avert  divers  threatening  calamities. 

Dr.  Rumely  gave  his  own  version  of 
the  almost  tragic  interview  of  Sept.  14, 
1917,  which  sufficiently  coincided  with 
the  account  previously  given  by  Mr.  Hays, 
when  the  latter  and  his  partners  finally 
consented  to  accept  the  doctor's  ulti¬ 
matum.  That  resulted,  it  will  he  recalled, 
in  the  return  to  Rumely  of  all  the  notes 
which  he  had  previously  given  to  Siel¬ 
cken.  whereupon  he  gave  a  new  note  for 
$100,000.  In  default  of  this  arrangement, 
Rurrelv  had  threatened  to  compel  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  notes  by  turning  over  all  his 


stock,  as  provided  in  the  original  con¬ 
tract,  a  course  which  would  have  thrust 
upon  the  law  firm  the  exceedingly  unwel¬ 
come  task  of  undertaking  to  run  the 
paper.  In  explaining  the  circumstances, 
the  witness  told  the  sequence  of  dire 
events  that  led  up  to  it. 

Outstanding  Bonds 

The  paper’s  losses  were  given  month 
by  month,  and  during  1915 — which  in¬ 
cluded  five  months  under  Stoddard — they 
totaled  something  over  $151,000,  while  in 
1916  they  were  only  $129,000.  During 
that  time,  there  were  only  three  months 
that  showed  a  profit.  But  in  1917,  up  to 
August  31,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $300,000, 
and  September  started  off  with  a  daily 
deficit  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more.  In 
that  month  the  rising  price  of  paper  and 
of  labor,  together  with  the  condition  of 
the  money  market,  made  the  situation 
worse  than  ever  before.  Thinking  it  all 
over  that  morning,  the  doctor  became 
desperate,  and  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
complete  personal  ruin,  he  submitted  the 
ultimatum  just  described. 

There  still  remained  $540,000  of  bonds 
that  would  mature  on  Oct.  1,  of  which 
Stoddard  held  about  $300,000.  Even  Dr. 
Rumely  at  first  threw  up  his  hands  when 
asked  to  relate  how  he  persuaded  Stod¬ 
dard  to  renew  his  bonds,  which  he  finally 
did,  also  inducing  the  holders  of  most  of 
the  remainder  to  do  the  same  although 
some  refused.  The  doctor  muttered 
something  about  “bonuses  and  things,” 
and  said  that  the  terms  under  which 
Stoddard  agreed  to  a  renewal  were  so 
complicated,  he  could  not  recall  them. 
He  did  say,  however,  that  in  this  junc¬ 
ture  he  told  Stoddard  that  the  real  owner 
was  Sielcken,  this  being  the  first  time  he 
had  revealed  that  fact,  except  when  it 
slipped  out,  as  related  above.  The  wit¬ 
ness  added :  “Stoddard  then  agreed  to 
co-operate  in  renewing  the  bonds.” 

In  describing  the  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  troubles  that  he  enjoyed  as  an 
editor,  Dr.  Rumely  mentioned  one  of  his 
discoveries,  while  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  : 

“We  had  inherited  a  bunch  of  libel 
suits,  and  we  accumulated  some  new  ones 
of  our  own.  It  appears  that  there  are 
some  people  who  make  it  their  profession 
to  scan  the  papers  every  day,  so  as  to 
bring  libel  suits.” 

“Is  that  essential?”  asked  Hugh  Al¬ 
corn,  of  counsel  for  the  Government. 

“I  consent  to  striking  out  the  final  re¬ 
mark,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin  blandly. 

Sielcken  Stops  Payments 

.^fter  the  dreadful  day  had  arrived 
when  Mr.  Sielcken  positively  refused  to 
.send  any  more  good  money  after  bad.  Dr. 
Rumely’s  troubles  naturally  increased, 
and  he  gave  a  somewhat  thrilling  recital 
of  his  efforts  to  raise  the  wind  from  time 
to  time.  The  majority  of  those  ap¬ 
proached  had  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
him — but  no  cash  1  A  few,  however, 
were  real  friends  in  need,  and  put  up  the 
hard  cash.  Some  took  stock,  others 
bonds,  while  still  others  didn’t  seem  to 
have  taste  for  that  sort  of  engraved 
paper,  and  merely  accepted  the  doctor’s 
personal  note. 

Among  those  who  helped  him  out  from 
time  to  time  were  Paul  Block,  Herman 
A.  Metz,  the  Ehrets,  Curt  H.  Reisinger, 
James  A.  Patten,  George  W.  Perkins, 
and  Charles  Nagel,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  under  President 
Taft.  Mr.  Nagel  was  present  at  the  trial 
as  an  onlooker  a  good  part  of  the  time 
Tuesday.  Dr.  Rumely  got  a  personal  loan 
from  him  of  $5,000  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
of  which,  he  remarked,  he  has  been  able 
to  repay  only  half  up  to  the  present. 

At  one  time  Rumely  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Frank  Munsey,  with  an  idea  of 
selling  him  his  A.  P.  member.ship  for  use 
by  the  Evening  Sun,  having  a  notion  that 


he  might  still  run  the  Mail  merely  as  a 
local  paper.  Munsey  insisted,  however 
on  having  also  the  franchise  of  the  Kew' 
York  City  News  Association,  and  as 
Rumely  could  not  think  of  that,  the  deal 
fell  through. 

When  War  Came 

Among  numerous  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ters  which  Mr.  Baldwin  touched  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  was  the  letter  from 
Rumely  to  Dernburg,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  urged  the  head  German  publicity 
agent  to  buy  the  control  of  the  Irish- 
American.  This  had  previously  been  put 
in  evidence  by  the  Government.  The  wit¬ 
ness  told  how  he  had  from  time  to  time 
advanced  various  sums  to  Anthony  B. 
Brogan,  the  editor,  and  he  thought  that 
altogether  they  might  amount  to  some¬ 
where  from  $7,000  to  $9,000,  partly  for 
the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  paper, 
and  partly  for  loans.  Explaining  his 
statement  in  the  letter  that  the  time  was 
then  ripe  for  influencing  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  in  this  country,  Dr. 
Rumely  said : 

“At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  people 
of  this  country  were  deeply  stirred  by  the 
reports  of  German  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
I  remember  that  my  own  grandmother, 
who  still  survived  at  that  time,  was 
greatly  distressed  by  stories  of  that  sort. 
But  when  special  efforts  were  made  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them,  most  of  those  reports 
did  not  stand  the  test.  For  instance, 
there  were  the  stories  that  German  sol¬ 
diers  cut  off  the  breasts  of  nuns.  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  the  head  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000 
for  real  proof  of  a  single  instance  of  the 
kind,  but  it  was  never  claimed.  About 
that  time,  statements  from  the  German 
Catholic  authorities  were  having  a 
marked  effect  in  dissipating  the  effect  of 
those  wild  stories,  and  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  control  of  such 
a  paper  as>the  Irish-American,  to  insure 
their  fullest  circulation  in  quarters  where 
they  would  have  the  most  influence.” 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Mail 
during  the  Rumely  regime. 

“In  employing  new  members,  was  pro- 
Germanism  a  test  of  applicants?”  asked 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

“I  never  employed  anyone,”  replied  the 
doctor,  “except  from  considerations  as  to 
his  intelligence,  experience,  and  efficiency 
as  a  newspaper  man.  Any  good  news¬ 
paper  man  tries  to  avoid  mixing  his  per¬ 
sonal  views  into  what  he  writes.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the  staff  of 
the  Mail  in  my  time  was  fully  85  pet 
cent  pro-Ally.” 

Favored  Universal  .Service 

“What  was  your  attitude  as  to  uni¬ 
versal  military  service?” 

“We  were  always  strongly  for  it.  We 
were  the  first  in  the  field — fully  six 
months  ahead  of  any  other  paper  in  fav¬ 
oring  that  policy.” 

In  answty  to  another  question  the  wit¬ 
ness  said  he  had  been  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Col.  Roosevelt  from  1912 
on,  but  questions  as  to  their  relations 
were  excluded  as  irrelevant.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  in  urging  their  admission,  nevertlw- 
less  managed  to  get  his  point  before  the 
jury  all  right.  He  said: 

“This  man  is  accu.sed  here  of  being  a 
traitor — nothing  less — and  I  am  trying  to 
prove  that  such  a  charge  is  utterly  ab¬ 
surd  in  view  of  his  friendship  for  and 
close  personal  relations  with  Col.  Roos^ 
velt.  I  would  like  to  show  that  Rumely 
wrote  for  Roosevelt,  who  used  his  wnt- 
ings  in  his  speeches.” 

The  objection  being  nevertheless  sus¬ 
tained,  the  lawyer  turned  to  the  subject 
of  preparedness.  The  witness  said: 

“The  Mail  favored  not  only  military 
preparedness,  but  industrial  preparedness, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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NEWS  BY  NAVY  RADIO 

before  conference 

i|(W  Convention  Will  Guard  Interests 
Of  Press  in  Cable  Communications, 
Committee  Hears — Meeting* 
December  1 1 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  8. — 
jbsured  of  the  incorporation  in  the  new 
jOBvention  to  govern  cable  communica¬ 
tion  of  very  decided  gains  in  the  interest 
jfthe  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
it  special  committee  of  the  publishers 
fOl  have  a  hearing  on  Saturday  morn- 
ig  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
a  effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
(onclusion  of  their  problem  with  respect 
to  radio  messages. 

The  international  communications  con- 
iifence  is’  about  to  close.  The  British 
delegates  are  returning  to  London  next 
week.  No  formal  announcement  has 
leen  made  with  respect  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  German  cables,  but  your 
(Orrespondent  has  been  advised  by  re- 
iponsible  persons  that  the  new  conven¬ 
tions  will  embody  virtually  all  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  American  news- 
Upers  and  will  provide  several  distinct 
jdrantages  over  and  above  these  recom- 
nendations.  It  was  stated  tonight  that 
4e  publishers  have  every  reason  to  be 
{leased  with  the  progress  made.  The 
lew  convention,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
nde  public  within  a  week. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  radio 
communication  has  not  appeared  so  fa- 
torable,  but  s.ome  progress  has  been 
Bade  within  the  past  few  days  at  both 
ilie  Navy  and  Commerce  Departments. 
Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  Eugene  Tyler  Chamber- 
hin,  commissioner  of  navigation,  have 
ifreed  to  hear  the  proposals  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  special  hearing  to  be  held 
Saturday  morning.  The  members  of  the 
loblishers’  committee  on  communica¬ 
tions  will  be  present.  The  Radio  Cor- 
{oration  of  America  has  been  invited 
to  respond  to  the  publishers. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  is  to  have 
teNavy  Department  take  over  from  the 
lidio  Corporation  the  transmission  of 
•'fss  messages  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  Such  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  under  existing  law,  would  have  to 
taie  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
terce. 

It  is  the  publishers’  contention  that  the 
orporation  has  been  unable  to  handle 
?ess  business  properly  and  the  current 
iwposal  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
it  Navy  Department  for  a  reasonable 
liriod  in  order  to  give  that  method  a 
liir  trial.  It  is  felt  that  contracts  for  a 
Sorter  period  than  one  year  will  not  be 
ipeeable  to  France,  but  the  advantages 
Htniing  to  the  French  Government  to 
h'c  the  best  possible  communication  of 
to  the  reading  public  of  the  United 
States  re  regarded  as  likely  to  influence 
&al  pinion  in  Paris. 


Wenige  Enters  Sales  Work 

•^LBANY,  N.  Y. — H.  A.  Wenige,  well 
Wn  to  circulation  managers  through- 
*tthe  country,  has  left  newspaper  work 
^become  a  sale.sman  for  the  L.  R.  Steel 
^ice  Corporation,  the  financial  or- 
‘I’liration  of  the  L.  R.  Steel  Company, 
^uctor  of  chain  stores  in  the  United 
^es  and  Canada.  Gerald  K.  Rudolph, 
>  former  member  of  the  Buffalo  En- 
wer  staff,  is  publicity  manager  of  the 
^1  Service  Corporation  and  is  editor 
^its  house  organ.  Steel  Sparks.  Mr. 
"Wige  has  recently  been  circulation 


manager  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post- Star  and  connected  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  Albany  Argus. 

SELLING  DALLAS  TO  NORTH 

No  Hard  Time*  in  Texas,  Says  Times- 
Herald  Advertising  Director 

The  City  of  Dallas  has  one  of  the 
greatest  boosters  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  met  in.  the  person  of  James  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  director  of  advertising  for  the 
Times-Herald,  one  of  the  hustling  daily 
newspapers  published  in  that  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Texas  community.  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  been  in  New  York  for  the  past  ten 
days  or  so  devoting  his  time  to  “selling” 
his  city  to  national  advertisers — and  if 
enthusiasm,  ready  information  and  sin¬ 
cere  argument  count  for  anything  with 
space-buyers,  Dallas  will  certainly  be  in 
many  forthcoming  advertising  schedules. 

“Down  in  Texas  the  folks  have  never 
heard  a  word  about  these  hard  times 
which  Northerners  seem  to  be  worrying 
so  much  about,”  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  “and 
they  have  money  to  spend  for  the  best 
things  offered  them.  This  is  the  time 
to  advertise  and  sell  goods  in  Texas.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  says  his  newspaper  will 
carry  $1,000,000  worth  of  business  this 
year.  The  Times-Herald’s  success  has 
been  built  on  public  service,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  explained,  it  having  for  years  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Dallas.  Such  events  as  better  baby 
shows,  automobile  efficiency  runs,  civic 
auditorium  lectures,  musicales,  concerts, 
constructive  demonstrations,  etc.,  are 
frequently  conducted  by  the  Times- 
Herald  and  draw  to  capacity.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  Times-Herald  is  that  it 
has  a  strong  local  city  circulation,  Mr. 
Reynolds  pointed  out. 

If  Reynolds  keeps  up  his  present  pace 
in  selling  Dallas  as  he  sold  it  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  it’s  a  safe  bet  that  the 
Times-Herald  is  going  to  set  some  new 
records  in  1921.  Reynolds  is  a  Dallas 
booster  by  choice — and  not  by  nativity. 
A  Marylander  by  birth,  he  received  his 
principal  newspaper  training  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  -American. 

PHILA.  PRESS  REUNION  JAN.  15 

New*  and  Editorial  Workers  of  Old  Pa¬ 
per  Will  Dine  at  Hotel  Adelphia 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Philadelphia. — The  Press  Reunion 
Dinner,  to  it||drk  the  passing  of  the  old 


Philadelphia  Press,  recently  absorbed  by 
the  Public  Ledger,  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Adelphia  the  evening  of  January 
IS,  1921. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  is  to  bring 
together  as  many  former  members  of 
the  news,  editorial,  art  and  photographic 
staffs  of  the  old  Press  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  the  Philadelphia  contingent, 
which  will  be  on  hand  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers,  there  will  be  big  delegations  from 
New  York  and  Washington,  quite  a 
group  from  Pittsburgh,  and  others  from 
a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  through¬ 
out  the  East. 

Col.  George  Nox  McCain,  now  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Ledger,  but  for  many  years  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Press,  will  be  the  toast¬ 
master.  The  dinner  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  R.  D.  Hall,  Roy  Williams, 
Karl  de  Schweinits,  Kent  Packard,  Sam¬ 
uel  L.  Laciar,  who  is  acting  as  treasurer, 
and  E.  A.  Muschamp,  603  Chestnut 
street,  secretary.  It  now  has  three  hun¬ 
dred  names  listed  and  seeks  additions 
to  the  roster.  • 

The  “first  call”  for  the  reunion  dinner, 
which  has  just  been  sent  to  all  former 
Press  men,  carries  the  signatures  of  the 
following  ex-Press  men,  most  of  whom 
“need  no  introduction”  to  newspaper 
men  anywhere  in  the  United  States : 
.\lden  March,  Bradford  Merrill,  John 
y.  Spurgeon,  W.  W.  Long,  T.  A.  Daly, 
Dean  Hoffman,  David  M.  Smiley,  Karl 
Bloomingdale,  Ben  Gordon,  Charles  L. 
Bell,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  John  P.  Dwyer, 
.Albert  S.  Genung,  Clyde  Hambright, 
George  Nox  McCain,  William  C.  Sproul 
and  Henry  M.  Eaton. 

Coast  Office  for  Verree  &  Conklin 

Portland,  Ore. — Allen  Hofmann,  son 
of  William  J.  Hofmann,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
Verree  &  Conklin,  newspaper  represent¬ 
atives.  This  office  was  opened  in  the 
Selling  Building  here  by  Thomas  E. 
Conklin,  who  recently  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  get  a  line  on  business 
conditions  in  this  territory. 

Mrs.  Edgar  D.  Shaw  Dead 

Anna  H.  Shaw,  wife  of  Edgar  D. 
Shaw,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Amer- 
;  ica.n,  died  this  week  in  Washington,  fol- 
•  lowing  a  brief  illness.  Services  were 
held  at  her  late  residence,  2651  Connecti¬ 
cut  avenue,  and  the  body  was  brought  to 
Brooklyn  for  burial.  ■ 


HARDING  DISCUSSES  CABLE  TOLLS  WITH 
WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS 


Photo  by  Keystone 

PRESIDENT  H.ARDING,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Jamaica,  was  surprised  to 
^  see  the  amount  of  space  given  to  cable  and  radio  news  by  Kingston  news¬ 
papers  and,- from  his  newspaper  experience,  knew  that  such  news  could  not 
be  printed  iSi  other  than  a  wealthy  newspaper  unless  under  extra  low  cable 
tolls. 

In  his  fi/st  conference  with  Washington  correspondents  he  touched  upon 
the  feasibility  of  a  Universal  Communications  Union  as  a  possible  outgrowth 
of  die  present  iiiternational  conference. 


I.  P.  OFFERS  10,000  TONS 
TO  BUYING  BODIES 

Publishers  Buying  Corporation  Will 

Meet  Monday — Pape  Closes  10- 
Year  Contract  for  40  Mem¬ 
bers  for  5,000  Tons 

Members  of  the  Publishers  Buying 
Corporation  have  been  called  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  corporation  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  to  determine  whether  the  corpora¬ 
tion  will  take  on  any  part  of  10,000  tons 
offered  by  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  various  co-operative  buying 
organizations  for  next  year.  It  was 
stated  by  William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  and 
president  of  the  corporation,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  not  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  have  not  contracted  for 
sufficient  paper  to  meet  their  1921  needs 
will  be  welcome  at  the  meeting. 

President  Pape  this  week  closed  with 
the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  on  behalf  of  40  members  of  the 
corporation  contracts  for  paper  aggre¬ 
gating  5,000  tons  of  paper  a  year  for  10 
years.  The  price  for  the  next  two  years 
will  be  the  average  of  the  International, 
Canadian  Export,  and  G.  H.  Mead  Com¬ 
pany  prices,  plus  a  differential  of  40 
cents  a  hundredweight.  After  the  first 
two  years,  the  price  will  be  the  average 
of  the  above  three  company’s  rates,  plus 
a  differential  of  15  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  Pending  negotiation  between  the 
Mead  company  and  its  customers  regard¬ 
ing  the  1921  price,  the  M.  &  0.  price  re¬ 
mains  unsettled. 

The  Buying  Corporation  this  week  re¬ 
ported  several  offers  of  good  quality  Bel¬ 
gian  newsprint  at  $5.80  New  York,  with 
offers  from  Eastern  mills  at  $6.50  on  ad¬ 
justable  contracts. 

AD  RATES  SPHINX  TOPIC  ^ 

“Up  or  Down”  Trend  Will  Keep  Round 
Table  Busy  December  14 

“Wh^is  jhe  fu^ture  trend  of  advertis-, 
ing  rates?”  is  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Sphinx  to  be  answered  at  the  next 
dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Sphinx  Club 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  December  14. 

.  Free-for-all  discussion  from  the  floor  ,is 
called  for  by  President  R.  F.  R.  Hunts¬ 
man  and.  his  program  committee,  follow¬ 
ing  outlines  of  the  subject  from  various 
angles  by  John  Sullivan,  secretary  of 
tbe  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers;  Stanley  Latshaw  of  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Company;  and  Lester  L. 
Jones,  exfccutive  representative  of  the 
New  York  City  Publishers’  Association. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Bailey  Omubee  Dead  ’ 

Mrs.  Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee,  wife 
of  Hamilton  Ormsbee  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
died  suddenly  December  8  of  heart 
trouble.  Mrs.  Ormsbee  in  her  early 
•  year.R  in  Brooklyn  did  a  great  deal  of 
writing  for  magazines  and  various 
domestic  publications.  Mr.  Ormsbee 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Eagle  staff 
since  1890. 

Former  Newspaper  Man  Dead 

Saskatoon,  Sask.— Dr.  John  A.  M. 
Moran,  journalist,  died  December  8. 
aged  44.  He  was  formerly  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  subsequently  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  was  with  th*  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  a  long  peri<Hl. 

The  American  Christian  Daily  will 
start  in.fjiicage.  DecaubcsJO.  > 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  PLANT 
FOR  ONTARIO 


Government  WOI  Build  Model  To%m  in 
North  to  Make  Newsprint  from 
Crown  Lands  Wood,  Using 
Prisoners  as  Labor 


(Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publisher) 

Torokto. — A  member  of  the  United 
Farmers’  Party  of  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  government  contem¬ 
plates  operating  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
on  an  extensive  pulp  limit  situated  in 
New  Ontario  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  power. 

The  plan,  so  it  is  stated,  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  government’s  attempt  to 
find  a  solution  to  its  prison  problem 
and  comprehends  in  its  working  out  a 
model  establishment  for  employing  men 
sentenced  to  prison  by  the  provincial 
courts.  For  this  purpose,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  build  a  model  town,  where 
the  men  who  are  sent  to  Ontario  jails, 
especially  for  breaches  of  the  Ontario 
temperance  act,  will  be  organized  and 
taught  to  cut  pulp  wood,  to  team  it,  to 
work  in  a  provincial  pulp  mill  and  pa¬ 
per  plant.  These  men  will  be  paid  fair 
wages;  they  will  be  housed  and  fed  in 
model  homes  and  treated  as  workmen 
rather  than  as  prisoners. 

The  limit  will  be  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  plenty  of  pulp  wood  without  using 
it  up,  so  that  new  trees  will  be  growing 
up  faster  than  the  existing  ones  are  cut 
down.  The  intention  is  to  keep  the  pulp 
limits  perpetual,  to  conserve  and  pre¬ 
serve  them  and  yet  take  a  big  revenue 
from  them  and  to  operate  a  fine  paper 
mill  nearby  to  consume  the  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  pulp.  By  this  means,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  find  a  scientific  method  of 
handling  pulp  wood.  And  what  is  hard¬ 
ly  less  important,  the  real  commercial 
value  of  pulp  limits  will  be  ascertained. 
The  pulp  will  be  made  into  newsprint 
and  sold  to  Canadian  newspapers  at  a 
fair  profit.  The  government  will  do  no 
philanthropic  work  for  the  newspapers, 
but  will  ensure  them  a  reasonable  and 
dependable  supply  of  newsprint  at  an 
equitable  price. 

It  is  believed  that  the  government  has 
already  selected  the  limit,  the  river  for 
the  water  power,  the  location  of  the 
town  and  the  style  of  the  buildings. 
There  will  be  no  prison  about  it,  but  a 
public-owned  industry,  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  people’s  representatives. 
Such  an  experimental  plant,  it  is  hoped, 
will  enable  the  government  to  get  its 
full  share  of  the  paper  output  of  all  the 
Crown  lands  and  will  be  a  check  on  the 
firms  now  making  big  profits  out  of  the 
Crown  timber  and  depleting  the  limits 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  even  said  that  some  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  governments  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  this  respect  will 
be  carried  out.  In  such  event,  Ontario 
and  Quebec  should  double  the  revenue 
they  now  get  from  their  pulp  lands,  be¬ 
sides  redeeming  men  who  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  to  the  community.  Premier 
Drury,  it  is  expected,  will  make  a  full 
announcement  of  the  plan  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  session  of  the  legislature. 


LAWSON  PAPER  DISTRIBUTED 


niinoit  Publisher*  Get  Supply  at  5  and 
5.75  Through  Carpenter 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chic.^co. — Disposition  was  completed 
this  week  of  the  newsprint  allotted  by 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  for  the  benefit  of  pub¬ 
lishers  without  contracts.  Willard  E. 
Carpenter,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  as  news¬ 


print  commissioner,  supplied  several 
Illinois  newspapers  with  the  paper  at  the 
prices  set  by  Mr.  Lawson,  5  cents  a  pound 
for  rolls  and  5.75  for  flat.  It  is  said  that 
the  paper  cost  cost  Mr.  Lawson  $14,000 
more  than  he  received  for  it.  The  papers 
which  received  the  final  lot  of  the  paper 
included  the  Fairfield  Press,  Divemon 
News,  Areola  Record-Herald,  Herrin 
Herald-News,  Minonk  News-Dispatch, 
DuQuoin  Call,  Jerseyville  Democrat,  Gil¬ 
lespie  News,  Murphysboro  Independent, 
Carlinville  Democrat,  Cairo  Evening 
Citizen,  Murphysboro  Era,  Pinckneyville 
Advocate,  Litchfield  News-Herald,  Nash¬ 
ville  Journal,  Henry  Republican  and 
Lincoln  Courier-Herald. 

Paper  supplied  by  Finch  Pruyn  &  Co., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  distributed 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  to  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  as  far  west  as  Colo¬ 
rado.  A  carload  of  paper  for  the  Indi¬ 
ana  publishers  was  allocated  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  by  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company. 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Company 
officials  and  Middle  Western  publishers 
arranged  on  Monday  at  conferences  here 
for  the  disposition  on  contracts  for  1921 
of  almost  8,000  Ions  of  newsprint.  B.  C 
Dahlberg,  vice-president,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  M.  &  O.  Company,  stated  that 
some  of  that  company’s  tonnage  would 
be  reserved  for  memters  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  who  were  unable 
to  contract  for  next  year  elsewhere. 


NEW  PACIHC  NORTHWEST  BODY 


Business  Managers  of  Washington,  Or¬ 
egon,  Idaho  and  Montana  Unite 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle. — Newspaper  publishers  and 
their  representatives  from  various  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  formed  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  recent  feeting  held  in  Seat¬ 
tle.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  J.  F.  Young,  business  manager 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  vice-presi- 
ment,  A.  G.  Bixby,  business  manager 
Seattle  Times ;  treasurer,  J.  K.  Heslet, 
Butte  (Mont.)  Miner.  These  men,  with 
MacDonald  Potts,  business  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and  Frank 
I.  Sefrit,  general  manager  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald,  form  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  member  newspapers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  follow :  Times,  Post  Intelligencer 
and  Star,  Seattle;  Morning  Oregonian, 
Oregon  Journal,  Telegram  and  News, 
Portland;  Ledger,  News-Tribune  and 
Times,  Tacoma ;  Spokesman-Review, 
Chronicle  and  Press,  Spokane;  Herald, 
American-Reveille,  Bellingham ;  Everett 
Herald ;  Herald  and  Republican,  Yakima; 
Wenatchee  World,  Statesman  and  Capi¬ 
tal-News,  Boise,  Idaho;  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulan,  Anaconda  (Mont.) 
Standard,  Butte  Miner,  Province  and 
World,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


LIMA  (OHIO)  DAILY  NAMES 
HUNTER  IN  CHICAGO 

JOHN  W.  HUNTER,  special  net^ 
"  paper  representative,  has  been 
pointed  to  represent  the  Lima  (Olrf#) 
News-Times-Democrat  in  the  Westtn 
advertising  field. 

A.  E.  Clayden 
represents  this 
paper  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hunter  has 
been  a  Chicago 
“special”  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the 
advertising  and 
business  depart¬ 
ments  of  New 
York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers.  John  W.  Hum* 
He  was  for  eight 

years  advertising  man  and  business  imi. 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Journal  and  a  yar 
as  foreign  advertising  manager  of  fte 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  recent  yean  he 
has  been  Western  representative  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  on  the  advertising  stif 
of  which  he  served  for  three  years. 


SOFT  DRINKS  NEED  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  DAILIES  HAD  MILUON  FEWER  LINES 
IN  NOVEMBER,  1920,  THAN  1919 


J^REATER  New  York  newspapers  carried  a  total  of  13,583,156  agate  lines  of 
^  advertising  during  November,  1920,  compared  with  14,588,298  lines  in 
November  last  year.  The  net  loss  of  1,005,142  lines  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  November,  1920,  had  four  Sundays  against  five  in  last  November. 
Gains  were  made  by  the  Commercial,  Evening  Journal,  Evening  Mail,  Evening 
Post,  Evening  World  and  Standard-Union.  All  are  evening  papers  except  the 
Commercial. 

Losses  were  shown  by  the  American,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Evening  Sun,  Evening 
Telegram,  Globe,  Times,  Tribune  and  World.  No  comparisons  are  available  in  the 
case  of  the  Herald,  which  carried  a  greater  lineage  than  either  the  Sun  or  Herald, 
its  present  components,  carried  in  November,  1919.  The  tabulation  by  newspapers 
for  November,  1920  and  1919,  and  for  the  same  month  year  by  year  from  1914 
to  date  follow; 


-Pages — 


1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

824 

946 

American  . 

...  872,092 

1,112,508 

922 

1,066 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 

...  1,068,584 

1,072,922 

392 

Brooklyn  Time*  . 

. . .  304,394 

356 

334 

•Commercial  . 

...  276,604 

256,356 

678 

608 

•Evening  Journal 

...  1.024,194 

879,560 

466 

458 

•Evening  Mail  . 

*  •  •  584(836 

534,126 

632 

512 

•Evening  Post  . 

. . .  584,592 

390,580 

586 

624 

•Evening  Sun  . 

...  811,874 

860,166 

552 

694 

Evening  Telegram  , . . 

. . .  532,542 

801,444 

664 

650 

•Evening:  World  . 

. . .  962,410 

861,334 

492 

530 

•Globe  . 

...  694,150 

802.636 

912 

1,040 

tHerald  . 

Herald  . 

...  1,086.622 

965,828 

512 

•News  (Tabloid)  . 

...  192;280 

632 

576 

Standard  Union . 

. . .  700,844 

692,100 

916 

tSun  . 

714,368 

1,308 

1,362 

Times  . 

...  1,953,910 

2,053,252 

870 

958 

Tribune  . 

...  880,660 

891,484 

1,016 

1,228 

World  . 

....  1.356,962 

1,699,634 

11,422 

12,502 

Totals  . 

- 13,583,156 

14,588,298 

Gain 


20,248 

144,634 

50,710 

194,012 


101,076 


8,744 


*No  Sunday  edition. 

Brooklyn  Times  figures  not  included  in  totals 
figures  were  not  recorded. 


None  Nationally  Distributed,  BurttaW 
Advertising  Finds 

Need  of  instruction  in  intensive  tl- 
vertising  and  selling  methods  amog 
distributors  of  ginger  ale  and  other 
drinks  is  indicated  by  a  survey  jiut 
completed  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Burean  ol 
•Advertising  of  the  soft  drink  market  to 
determine  the  following  points: 

Whether  or  not  there  had  been  i 
marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  soft  drinb 
in  view  of  the  enactment  of  natioul 
prohibition,  and 

Whether  ginger  ale  had  moved  in  tit 
same  direction  as  other  soft  drinks. 

That  the  market  is  sectional  ami 
often  local,  rather  than  national  in  char¬ 
acter,  is  the  Bureau’s  conclusion  frt* 
answers  to  its  questionnaire  and  it 
points  out  there  is  a  general  opinioo 
among  distributors  that  newspaper  ad- 
240  416  properly  applied,  will  great!; 

4’,338  increase  the  sale  of  ginger  ale  in  man; 

.  markets.  _ 

Swedish  Extra  on  U.  S.  ElectioB 
.......  European  interest  in  the  recad 

2681902  American  presidential  contest  mi 

.  acute — so  acute  that  the  Svdsveadi 

Dagblade  Snaellposten  of  Stockholi 

.  issued  an  extra  in  leaflet  form  at  now 

!."!!!!  November  3,  announcing  Hardimfi 

.  election,  with  his  picture  and  defiak 

10824  returns  from  all  States  which  had  cob- 

3421672  pleted  their  tabulation  at  that  time.  Ik 

1  005  142  information  was  furnished  by  the  Unittd 

Net  I^ss.  Telegraph,  the  European  organizathi 

of  the  United  Press. 


.Although  published  both  years,  1919 


COMPARATIVE  TOTALS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1914-1920 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

. . .  872,092 

1.112,508 

702,237 

843,251 

804,479 

804,030 

780,010 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 

...  1,068,584 

1,072,922 

720,335 

708,056 

758,387 

751.155 

719,357 

Brooklyn  Times  . 

. . .  304,394 

t . 

1 . 

t . 

t . 

t . 

X . 

Commercial  . 

. . .  276,604 

256,356 

138,666 

136,401 

176,692 

t . 

t . 

Evening  Journal  .... 

...  1,024,194 

879,560 

728,270 

788.909 

754.834 

668,023 

610,959 

Evening  Mail  . 

. . .  584,836 

534.126 

348,779 

499,539 

499,451 

425,401 

285,258 

Eveninif  Post . 

. . .  584,592 

390,580 

316,087 

308,809 

337,622 

298,703 

228,195 

Evening  Sun  . 

...  811,874 

860,166 

571,763 

530,683 

577,302 

485,995 

364,179 

Evening  Telegram  . . 

. . .  532,542 

801,444 

659.622 

702,112 

694,611 

559,127 

630,514 

...  962,410 

861,334 

.503,735 

597,906 

540,315 

515,420 

485,325 

Globe  . 

. . .  694,150 

802,636 

551,056 

532.960 

523,201 

548,343 

359,152 

tHerald  . 

965,828 

552,162 

573,098 

717,568 

622,375 

759,111 

...  1,086,622 

...  192i280 

. . .  7001844 

692,100 

.504,039 

484,612 

489,294 

472,964 

461,281 

714.368 

324,415 

364,038 

385.901 

326,210 

295,798 

...  1,953,910 

2,053,252 

1,232,240 

1,149,134 

1,089,611 

905,026 

770  *55 

. . .  880,660 

891,484 

413,980 

408,609 

420,694 

321,638 

203,888 

World  . 

...  1,356,962 

1,699,634 

1,266,658 

1,125,588 

1,142,390 

948,341 

869,070 

Totals  . 

...13,887,550 

14,588,298 

9,534,044 

9,748,675 

9.912,852  8,652,751 

7,822,952 

Millard  F.  Reeve  Dead 

Philadelphia.  —  Millard  Filing 
Reeve,  an  old  time  newspaper  man,  did 
December  3  at  his  home  here.  Fa 
thirty-five  years,  until  his  retirenBd 
two  years  ago,  he  was  police  reporter  fa 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  * 
a  mark  of  esteem,  in  1916  he  was  ta- 
dered  a  dinner  by  the  Philadelphia 
lice  and  detectives  on  the  occasion « 
his  32d  anniversary  as  a  police  !*■ 
porter.  He  was  69  years  of  age. 


+Sun  and  Herald  combined  into  Sun-Herald  Feb.  1,  1920;  name  changed  to  Herald  Oct. 
1,  1920. 

tFigures  not  recorded. 


New  Art  Publication 

Hamilton  Easter  Field,  art  critic  d 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  publishing  fa 
Arts,  the  first  issue  of  which 
December  4.  Contents  include  editori# 
criticism  of  art,  a  survey  of  currfa 
happenings  in  the  exhibition  field 
calendar  of  coming  events.  It  is 
illustrated. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  11,  192 
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ROBERT  T.  SMALL 


Designated  by  Melville  E.  Stone  as  one  of  the  four  or  five  graphic 
news  writers  of  America,  has  joined  the 

G>nsolidated  Press  Association 

and  will  cover  the  activities  of 

President-Elect  Harding 

between  now  and  March  4th  when  Mr.  Small  will  become 
Editorial  Director  of  the 
Consolidated  Press 


Robert  T.  Small,  during 
the  last  republican  admin¬ 
istration,  traveled  more 
than  90,000  miles  with 
President  Taft,  and  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  Repub¬ 
licans  fits  him  especially 
for  the  important  news¬ 
paper  tasks  at  Marion,  or 
wherever  the  conferences 
with  the  President-elect 
may  be  held. 

Back  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  Mr.  Small 
frequently  accompanied 
“T.  R.”  on  his  overland 
travels  and  on  the  presi¬ 
dential  yacht  “Mayflower.” 

During  fourteen  years  of  service  with  The 
Associated  Press,  Mr.  Small  covered  assign¬ 
ments  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 
During  these  fourteen  years  and  in  his  subsequent  ac¬ 
tivities  he  has  been  in  touch  with  every  big  news  event 
and  every  big  personality  of  the  period.  His  reportorial 
experience  and  reputation  are  world  wide,  while  on  the 
executive  side  of  newspaper  work  he  served  for  four 
years  as  superintendent  of  the  southern  division  of  The 
A.  P. 

It  was  Robert  Small  who  met  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  return 
to  this  country  in  1906,  and  in  the  same  year  covered  the 
first  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

It  was  Robert  Small  who  in  1907  covered  the 
famous  Thaw  trial  in  New  York,  and  the  Hay- 
wood-Moyer-Pettibone  trials  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

It  uMs  Robert  Small  who  wrote  the  vivid  description 
of  the  departure  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  on  its 


Covered 

Nationml 

Convention* 


Correspondent 
at  the 

British  Front 


Robert  T.  SomII 
Tmvelail  H.t0l  Milos  with  Taft 


Supt.  in 
the  A.  P. 


Covered 

Famous 

Triab 


trip  around  the  world  in  the  same  year.  His  story  was 
of  such  striking  merit  that  The  Associated  Press  broke 
a  life-long  precedent  and  sent  a  note  on  its  wires  telling 
editors  that  Small  was  the  author  of  the  classic  they 
were  inquiring  about. 

It  was  Robert  Small  who  first  wrote  of 
the  split  in  the  G.  O.  P.  and  the  birth  of 
the  Progressive  Party  in  1912. 

It  UMS  Robert  SmaU  who  covered  the 
first  convention  of  the  Progressives  and  who,  with  the 
exception  of  1916,  when  he  was  in  Europe,  has  covered 
every  national  political  convention  of  the  two  great  par¬ 
ties  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

It  was  Robert  Small  who  in  1916  suc¬ 
ceeded  Frederick  Palmer  as  the  official 
American  correspondent  at  the  British 
battle-front  in  France,  where  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  with  Philip  Gibbs,  Perceval  Gibbon  and  other 
noted  correspondents.  Small  wrote  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  accounts  of  the  later  Somme  offensives  and  the 
operations  at  Vimy  Ridge  and  Arras.  His  work  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  despite  the  anonymity  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

_  .  It  tvas  Robert  Small  who  in  1917  met 

Pershiac  General  Pershing  when  he  stepped 

•nd  the  A.  E.  F.  ashore  in  France  and  who  covered  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  until 
his  return  to  America  in  1918,  when  he  became  head  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Robert  Small  is  not  a  partisan.  He  has  traveled  with 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson  and  will  now  complete  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  latter-day  chief  executives  by  reporting  the  doings 
of  President-elect  Harding. 

Acquaintance  counts  in  getting  news.  Robert  Small 
has  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  public  men 
in  all  parties  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  dispatches  will  be  daily  and  will  average  900 
words. 


FOR  RATES  AND  DETAILS  APPLY  TO 

ROBERT  B.  McCLEAN,  Business  Manager 

The  CONSOUDATED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

(DAVID  LAWRENCE,  INCORPORATED) 

Executive  Offices:  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horace  Epes,  Western  Superintendent  ,  Jay  Jerome  Williams,  Eastern  Superintendent 

Fourth  Floor,  Daily  New*  Building,  Chicago  Eleventh  Floor,  World  Building,  New  Yorit 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  IJ,  1920 


‘HEXJ*  V^AN'l  k.n**  Portland  Oregon  Journal:  Help  want-  J.  L.  Groves,  Jr.,  has  joined  Paxton  who  was  recently  with  the  Interstai* 

_  .  riD/^D  ^  Evans,  Inc.,  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Grocer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  tht 

TAIUJj  dICx  LJKOP  situations  wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  97;  Dec.  and  will  be  in  charge  of  its  advertis-  John  Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Comnan* 

_ _  7,  1919, 49.  ing  service  department.  o-f  St.  Louis. 


Newapapers  Hn-oughout  Country  Re¬ 
port  Slack  Demand  for  Labor  aa 
Compared  with  Thia  Time 
Laat  Year 


Los  Angeles  Times:  Help  Wanted,  De¬ 
cember  5.  1920,  671 :  December  7,  1919, 
905 ;  situations  wanted,  December  S, 
1920,  615;  December  7,  1919,  485. 


NEWS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 


Radical  decline  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  demand  for  labor  and  office  help 
is  reflected  in  the  classified  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asked  the  classified  advertising 
managers  of  representative  dailies  in  the 
East,  Middle  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest  how  many  help  wanted  and 
situations  wanted  advertisements  they 
had  carried  Sunday,  December  5,  as 
compared  with  Sunday,  December  7, 
1919.  The  replies  received  up  to  press¬ 
time  were: 

New  York  Titnes:  Help  wanted, 
December  5,  1920,  887 ;  December  7, 
1919,  1,539;  situations  wanted,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1920,  916;  December  7,  1919,  711. 


pAUL  F.  BERDANIER,  head  of  the 
■*-  art  department  of  the  Fisher-Brown 


Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  won  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  purchase  prize 
of  $350  at  the  recent  eighth  annual 
open  competitive  exhibition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Artists’  Guild.  The  title  of  the 
painting  was  “A  Source  of  Industrial 
Power,”  showing  a  scene  from  above 
Eads  Bridge,  showing  the  river,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  other  structures 
in  its  interesting  profile.  The  prize 
is  for  the  best  painting  of  a  St.  Louis 
industrial  subject,  with  the  condition 
that  the  winning  painting  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Chamber. 


IV.  E.  MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune: 
Help  wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  1,248;  Dec. 
7,  1919,  1,995;  situations  wanted,  Dec.  5, 
1920,  549;  Dec.  7,  1919,  428. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  Help  want¬ 
ed,  Dec.  5,  1920,  770;  Dec.  7,  1919,  1,354; 
situations  wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  356;  Dec. 
7,  1919,  300. 


W.  H.  Pierce  is  now  associated  with 
the  J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Boston,  as  production  chief. 


St.  Louis  Globe  -  Democrat:  Help 
wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  434;  Dec.  7,  1919, 
770;  situations  wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  92; 
Dec.  7,  1919,  91. 


J.  G.  Acker  has  taken  charge  of  the 
copy  and  production  departments  of 
the  Hamilton  Advertisers’  Agency, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  He  has  been  for  five 
years  in  the  sales  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pyrene  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  three  years 
in  charge  of  their  advertising. 


New  Orleans  Times- Picayune:  Help 
wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  472;  Dec.  7,  1919, 
619;  situations  wanted,  Dec.  5,  1920,  194; 
Dec.  7,  1919,  157. 


George  Ade’s  Best  Fables 


So  Thoroughly  Revised  by  ADE  Himself 
That  They  Cannot  Be  Recognized 


ARE  NOW  RUNNING  IN 


New  York  American 
PkilaiMphia  Bulletin 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune 
Loe  Angelea  Examiner 
Kansas  City  Star 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Dallas  Beau  Monde 
Springfield  (01.)  State  Journal 
Erie  Daily  limes 
Utica  Saturday  Globe 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Pittsburgh  Gaxette  Times 
Washington  Times 
St.  Louis  Times 
Detroit  News 
Seattle  Times 


Omaha  World  Herald 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Evansville  Courier 
LouisviUe  Evening  Post 
Nashville  Banner 
San  Antonio  Light 
Boise  Statesman 
Boston  Advertiser 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Buffalo  Times 
Portland  Oregonian 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Lincoln  State  Joumsil 
Syracuse  Herald 
Tacoma  Ledger 
Charlotte  News 
Vancouver  Province 
Fresno  Republican  « 
Waterbury  Republican 


Competition  for  This  Feature  Has  Been  Keen  in 
Many  Territories  But  Yours  May  Still  Be  Open 


Wire  Us  for  Details  and  Terms 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 


JOHN  N.  WHEELER,  Pres. 


World  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Ida  B.  Muriset  has  been  made 
space  buyer  and  Refer  Jewell  has 
been  made  general  representative  of 
Rebel  &  Bryant,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Miss 
Muriset  has  been  general  office  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Jewell  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Morris  &  Co.  and 
has  also  been  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  and  Lord  &  Thomas. 


new  Cleveland  office  of  the  Brother- 
toHKKnoble  Company,  Detroit. 


H.  E.  Hilty,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  The  Silent  Partner,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Littlehale 
Advertising  Agency,  which  is  located 
in  the  Flatiron  Building,  New  York. 
He  will  specialize  in  the  handling  of 
accounts  of  manufacturers  of  women’s 
ready-to-wear  garments. 


A  book  for  editors  and.'  j 
those  who  hope  to  be  editors. 


THE 

EDITORIAL 


By  L.  N.  Flint 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Chambers,  recently  with 
Hoyt’s  Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
now  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Greist  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  maker  of  sewing 
machine  attachments. 


Jay  C.  Williams  has  joined  Criteb- 
field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Dwight  M.  Riley,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Printz-Biederman 
Co.,  Cleveland,  is  in  charge  of  the 


Dt'als  with  every  possible  phase  andl 
ansle  of  the  editorial,  from  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  to  the  typograph¬ 
ical  appearance.  Explains  how  to  at‘ 
tain  facility  Of  expression;  points  oat 
the  common  faults  and  weaknesses  io 
editorial  writing;  tells  how  to  develop 
style;  describes  methods  used  by 
paragraphers  and  columnists;  analytes 
the  editorial  page  as  a  whole;  intep 
prets  the  responsibilities  of  the  edi- 
torial  page  as  a  whole;  interprets  the 
responsibilities  of  the  ^itorial  writer; 
inves  suggestions  for  reading  and  roa- 
tine  and  an  outline  for  critical  analysis. 
A  practical,  helpful  volume. 

At  All  Booksellers  $2.50  tiet. 


Frank  D.  Papin,  formerly  with  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  as  city  editor,  and 


This  Is  An  Appleton  Book: 


H.  J.  Jaediker,  formerly  with  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  art  department  staff 
of  7'he  J.  R.  Mayers  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 


The  Sphinx  ClubVof  New  York 
wishes  publicly -;t<K%xpress  its  ap- 

.  ,  V  ^  is',  ;r  , 

preciatiori‘ ofwthe^pirit  of  good- 
fellowshiWshown^by  The  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  presentation  of  this  master: 
medallion  at  the^  dinner  given 
The  Sphinx  Club  to  The  Pofor 
Richard  Club,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  November  9^  1920^ 


President 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversafy^^, 


I 


John  F.  Singleton,  formerly  owne 
of  the  Singleton  Advertising  Com 
pany  of  Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Fi- 
delSty  Advertising  Agency. 


H 


P 

I 

i 


m. 
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Tribune,  pUoed  by  the  Frank  Fretbrey  Com- 
l>any.  It  it  a  renewal  contract  and  ii  typical 
of  this  ooniistent  advertiser  in  newspaper!. 


Well  illustrated  and  attractively  written 
copy  is  beinf  carried  in  The  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bnne  by  the  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Agency 
for  Carter’s  underwear. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been  chosen 
again  for  the  Sealdsweet  fruit  products  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange-  Seald¬ 
sweet  grapefruit  oranges  and  lemons,  due  to 
the  sustained  advertising  of  the  Florida  Cit¬ 
rus  Exchange,  have  become  very  popular  in 
Minneapolis  and  throughout  the  Northwest. 
Oood  selling  copy  has  marked  consistently  the 
advertising  for  Sealdsweet  products,  which  is 
prepared  and  placed  by  the  Thomas  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


One  after  another  the  old,  familiar  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  railroad  companies  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribnne.  The  lat¬ 
est  to  adorn  its  pages  is  that  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Oo.,  placed  by  The  Stack  Agency 
of  Chicago. 

W,  A.  Weld  of  the  Chicago  offlce  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  agency  has  sent  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  a  schedule  for  Libby,  McNeill 
A  Libby,  advertising  Libby’s  Evaporated  milk. 


Many  good  reasons  for  using  Pepsodent  at  a 
identriiice  are  comprised  in  the  attractive  series 
of  advertisements  running  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tdbune  on  Mondays.  Copy  comet  from  Lord 
A  Thomas  of  Chicago. 


The  W,  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  it  re¬ 
newing  old  friendships  in  Minneapolis  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends  with  a  renewal  campaign  in 
The  Minneapolit  Tribune.  At  heretofore  this 
business  aomet  direct  from  the  W.  L.  Doug¬ 
las  Company. 

A  series  of  advertisements  for  Weyman 
Bruton  Co.,  is  being  published  in  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  ’This  campaign  it  piaced  by 
ths  Oee,  L,  Dyer  Co.,  Agency  of  New  York, 


The  {lower  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
never  better  displayed  than  in  the  recent  nine- 


The  Erwin  A  Watey  Co.,  agency  has  teat 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  a  campaign  for  the 
Wahl  Company  (Evertharp  lead  pencils) 
scheduled  for  the  Sunday  edition. 


Sunday  advertising  is  being  carried  in  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  for  the  Arch  Preserver 
shoe,  manufactnred  by  the  Selby  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  Copy  comes  from  the  Proctor  A  Colliox 
Co.,  agency. 


The  Hoffman  Specialty  Company  is  adver¬ 
tising  its  products  to  the  people  of  the  North¬ 
west  through  The  Minneapolit  Tribune.  Copy 
comes  from  Hoyt’s  Service,  Inc.  The  Tribune 
is  alto  in  receipt  of  copy  from  Hoyt’s  Borvioe, 
Inc.,  for  the  United  Electric  Company. 


Six  full  page  advertisements  will  appear 
early  in  IMl  in  the  rotogravure  section  of 
The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  for  tho  Eaet- 
man  Kodak  Company.  This  copy  comes  fran 
the  Ftank  Seaman,  Inc,,  agency  and  has  been 
especially  prepared  for  rotogravure  reprodne- 
tion.  It  shenld  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
kodak  loving  public  of  Minneapolis  and  the. 
Northwest, 


Southern  winter  resorts  are  beginning  to 
make  their  attraotioas  known  to  ths  people 
of  the  Northwest  again.  The  Mlnneapolla  Tri¬ 
bnne  having  recently  received  an  order  and 
copy  from  the  Chambers  Agency  for  the  Hotel 
Riviera  Biloxi,  Miss. 


The  Burroughs  Adding  Machino  Company 
has  selected  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  for  a 
campaign  running  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
Advertisements  oomprislng  S40  lines  each  and 
very  compelling  in  text  and  illustrationa  have 
been  placed  by  the  Fuller  A  Smith  agency  for 
this  advertiser. 


Publicity  was  the  keynote  and  fonndatlea  of 
the  Minneapolis  Community  Fuad  campaign 
recently  completed  and  which  netted  for  tho 
use  of  the  various  charitable  orgaaisatione  of 
the  city  a  total  of  more  than  |1,BOO,OOQ.  Dis¬ 
play  advertisements,  large  and  nttraotive, 
prepared  and  placed  by  the  Mitchell  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Minneapolis,  were  carried  in 
The  Mianeapelit  Tribune  daily  for  ten  days. 


First  in 
Its  Citu 

First  in 
Ik  Stale 

First  in  Its 
Federal 
Deserve 
District 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Sfie  jUinneapolts!  tlTrtibune 

Is  the  oldest  and  best  daily  newspaper  published  in  Minneapolis 
Has  the  only  seven-day  Associated  Press  franchise. 


Accepts  no  questionable  advertising. 
Has  the  largest  total  circulation. 


Makes  no  trade  contracts. 
Is  cautious  as  to  its  credits. 


Has  the  largest  home  carrier  circulation. 


l|(7jp<Cheit  are  being  given  very  good  rea- 
^  o)y  they  should  smoke  the  Meditation 
ia  *  series  of  advertisements  running 
0  s  week  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
lOresh  A  Sons,  manufacturers.  The  cepy 
p  gsptred  and  placed  hy  N.  W,  Ayer  A 


^.tlve  flour  advertising  is  running  in 
Ipsaeapolis  Tribune  for  a  period  covering 
,0tks  in  donation  for  tho  filltbury  Flour 
,(/  KinneapoUt.  This  campaign  it  being 
111  by  the  Dollenmayer  Advertising 
-  tf  Minneapolis, 


^  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  in  receipt  of  a 
-running  once  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
p,  At  the  Royal  Btiking  Powder  Company, 
lb  productive  cepy  and  should  help  keep 
^  to  ithe  front  in  ithe  homes  of  Mlnne- 
A  and  throughout  the  Northwest'. 

^  Mardwater  Caatile  soap,  a  product 
I  b  this  section,  manufactured  by  the 
Itaown  (Old-time  Arm  of  Jas.  B,  Kirk  A 
I.  b  being  .offered  to  the  people  of  Minne- 
~  asd  the  trade  fleld  af  The  Minneapolis 
It  by  means  of  an  advertising  campaign 
at  ty  the  £.  M.  Clarke  Advertising  Agency. 


-Ji  Vailed  FnsH  Company  is  again  popa- 
ssj  its  South  Sea  Island  products  amongst 
ipiple  of  the  Northwest  by  advertising  in 
iEaBSofKilia  Tribune.  Copy  of  good  sisa 
I  ittmctively  illustrated  is  running  on 
IkFtlsys  and  waa  (placed  by  Collin  Arm- 
lac, 


b  lOnneaiiiOIie  Tribune,  for  years  the 
r  is  antomobtle  advertiting  in  its  fleld. 
Ins  select^  by  the  Martin  V,  Kelley  Co„ 
asd  the  manufacturer  for  an  adver- 
mmpaign  for  the  Templar  automobile, 
flat  bids  fair  aeon  to  make  this  one  of 
id  known  care  of  the  Northwest  is  rns- 
timet  a  week  is  The  Tribune. 


a  Sedge  automobile  it  renewing  aoqualn- 
m  tt  the  Minneapolis  trade  fleld  through 
e'jt  of  advertlsemente  mnning  in  The 
Tribune.  Copy  was  prepared  and 
d  by  the  Theo.  F.  MaoManas,  iM., 


teonth  anniversary  sale  of  The  Powers  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company  of  Minneapolis,  one  of  the 
large  department  stores  of  that  city,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  John  Angle,  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  power  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
meant  of  telling  goods.  This  campaign  was 
opened  with  a  four-page  spread  in  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  was  followed  by  page  and 
double-page  spreads  throughout  the  sale  whioh 
lasted  two  weeks-  It  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  sales  ever  held  in  Minneapolis, 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  hat  received  a 
contract  for  its  home-printed  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  agency 
for  the  Lament  Company  advertising  O’Snlli- 
van  rubber  heels.  Pond's  Extract  and  Peter’s 
Chocolate, 


The  Kirtland-Engel  Company  agency  bat 
sent  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  a  contract  for 
the  Bargain  Paper  House  Company, 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  in  receipt  of 
a  contract  and  schedule  for  Cutex  from  the 
J,  Walter  Thompson  Company  agency.  This 
campaign  is  to  run  in  Tho  Tribune’s  rotogra¬ 
vure  section. 


The  Oreve  Agency  of  Bt.  Paul  hat  placed  an 
attractively  illustrated  and  ferenfnlly  written 
campaign  for  apple  cider  in  The  Minneapalla 
Tribune  for  the  Hamm  Company  of  8t.  Paul. 
“Drink  an  Apple"  is  the  slogan  of  th«  copy. 


The  Paramount  Company  is  carrying  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
placed  by  the  Olson  A  Enxinger  Co.  agency. 


Copy  running  three  times  a  week  for  Hor- 
Uck’t  Malted  Milk  it  appearing  in  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  This  campaign  comet  from 
the  Chicago  offlce  of  the  J,  Walter  Thompson 
Co,,  agency. 


a  wepk  copy  for  the  American  Xx- 
IsOMgAoy  be  running  in  The  Minnaapolit 


The  N.  W,  Ayer  A  Son  Agency  is  running 
a  campaign  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  for 
the  Associated  Rice  Millers  of  Amarlca,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nineteen  advertisements,  oarrylng 
through  until  March  1.  While  this  is  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  it  carries  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  telling  message  and  it  beautifnlly  il¬ 
lustrated. 
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Obituary 


J.  E.  Davis,  well  known  as  an  editor, 
reporter  and  printer  on  Central  Illinois 
papers  for  the  past  fifty  years,  died  at 
the  Union  Printers’  Home  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Eliza  E.  C.  Glasier,  aged  83, 
who  died  in  Cleveland,  was  a  pioneer 
among  northern  Ohio  writers  and  edu¬ 
cators.  Her  daughter.  Miss  Jessie 
Glasier,  has  been  club  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  many  years 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  officers 
and  workers  in  the  Ohio  Woman’s 
Newspaper  Association. 

Sidney  Bedlae  Schuyler,  aged  65, 
auditor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  died  re¬ 
cently  there.  He  had  been  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railroad  for  37  years, 
the  last  few  years  of  which  as  general 
auditor,  before  he  went  with  the  Times. 

Garret  Schenck  Mott,  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  telegraphy,  died  December  6  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  aged  75.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  three  systems  of  duplex 
telegraphy. 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  Warner,  wife  of 
Harry  T.  Warner,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  died  in  Paris  last  week  after  a 
brief  illness.  The  body  was  sent  back 
to  Houston  for  burial.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  lived  for  many  years  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Warner  being  managing  editor 
of  the  Houston  Post. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  aged  55,  for  several 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Honey 
Grove  (Tex.)  Signal,  died  in  Honey 
Grove  recently. 

Charles  A.  Dekay,  representative  of 
many  newspapers  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  village. 


Thomas  Fawcett,  former  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.) 
Daily  Record,  died  in  Ottawa  at  the  age 
of  73  years.  Mr.  Fawcett,  after  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  newspaper  business,  was 
a  Dominion  gold  commissioner. 

Col.  True  L.  Norris,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth  (N. 
H.)  Times,  died  December  4,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Col.  Norris  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  4,  1848.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and  after  the 
war  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  in  1883  and  later  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 


EASTERN  ILLINOIS  MEETING 


Advertising  and  Print  Paper  Chief 
Topics  of  Discussion 
CSptcitU  to  Editor  &  PvaLisass) 

Paris,  Ill. — The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  Country  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  here  last  week,  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  members  were  dinner 
guests  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  (Com¬ 
merce.  The  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
J.  H.  Leath,  editor  of  the  Paris  Beacon, 
the  response  being  made  by  H.  F.  Ken¬ 
dall,  editor  of  the  Mattoon  Journal- 
Gazette. 

Business  sessions  of  the  publishers  fol¬ 
lowed  this  program : 

Address  of  Welcome,  F.  A.  Feare, 
Paris  Beacon;  “The  Print  Paper  Situa¬ 
tion,’’  H.  F.  Kendall,  Mattoon  Journal- 
Gazette;  “When  Newspapers  Buy  and 
Sell  Together,’’  H.  B.  Potter,  Marshall 
Herald;  “The  Problem  of  (Church  and 
Charitable  Advertising,’’  L.  A.  Osborn, 
Neoga  News;  “The  Problem  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  Lodges  and  Similar  Organiza¬ 
tions,”  F.  A.  Collins,  Areola  Record- 
Herald. 


Elrod  for  Leads  and  Slugs 

LUDLOW 

IS  the  best  machine 
for  display  type 

We  have  installed,  within  the  past  six  weeks  in  the 
Eastern  territory  alone,  thirty  Ludlow  and  Elrod 
equipments  in  Newspaper  and  Commercial  plants. 

LiUdloW  display  type,  12  to  6o  point,  without 
mold,  liner  or  ejector  changes.  No 
cans,  cases  or  type  racks. 

Elrod  two  point  leads,  six  point  slugs,  six  point 
column  rules,  twelve  point  slugs  and  a 
good  variety  of  rule  borders.  Cuts  any  length.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  material  better  and  volume  of  production 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  machine  on  the  market. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

606  World  Building  2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ludlow  for  Display  Type 


i 

I  Erie  Business 

Conditions 

i  Viewed  in  the  light  of  general  busi- 

I  ness  throughout  the  nation,  condi- 

j  tions  in  Erie,  Pa.,  are  fair,  with 

j  good  prospects  for  better  business 

I  during  the  Winter  and  Spring, 

j  This  much  is  certain — an  assured 

I  stability  because  of  diversified  in- 

I  dustries.  There  is  no  predominant 

j  manufacture  upon  which  the  pros- 

I  perity  of  the  city  hinges. 

Erie  Daily  Times 

(Au  B.  C.  MDinbDr) 

I  Paid  Circulation  -  27,764 

I  Averag*  for  November,  l>Zi 

I 

I  Line  Rate  8c  flat.  Evenings  except  Sunday 

I  The  Erie  Times  offers  a  safe  adver- 

I  tising  investment — a  proved  me- 

1  dium  32  years  old,  a  newspaper 

I  that  is  likely  to  yield  a  greater  net 

I  profit  than  many  other  papers.  The 

J  Times  completely  covers  the  field, 

i  This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion;  it  is 

g  easy  for  you  to  take  your  pencil  and 

I  check  the  circulation  against  the 

j  population  figures. 

I  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Times  can  well 

j  come  within  the  scope  of  conser- 

j  vative  appropriations  apportioned 

I  with  particular  care,  because  of  the 

I  stability  of  the  market  and  the  com- 

j  plete  coverage  and  soundness  of  the 

I  medium. 

The  Erie  Daily  Times  for  EVERY  National  Advertiser 


I  E.  Katz 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888  ' 
New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 
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Now  St.  Louis’ 
Greatest  Daily 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Is  First  Over  the  Top 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  AVERAGE  PAID  CIRCULATION 

201,199 

OCTOBER  1,  1920,  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT 

'^HIS  is  the  FIRST  time  that  ANY  St.  Louis  newspaper 
has  exceeded  the  200,000  mark,  according  to  the  sworn 
Government  statements. 

Comparison  of  the  Government  statements  for  the  six- 
months’  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1920,  shows  the  GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT’S  daily  and  Sunday  average  paid  circulation 
to  be  23,190  greater  than  that  of  the  second  St.  Louis  paper, 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

And,  as  you  know,  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  circulation 
has  always  been  recognized  as  the  QUALITY  circulation  of 
the  great  St.  Louis  trading  territory. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

F.  ST.  J.  RICHARDS  GUY  S.  OSBORN  J.  R.  SCOLARO  R.  J.  BIDWELL 

410  Tribune  Bldg.  1302  Tribune  Bldg.  701  Ford  Bldg.  742  Maricet  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DORLAND  AGENCY,  Ltd.,  16  Regent  St,  LONDON,  S.  W.  1 


UN  TE 


TO  MORftOW^  «yCATHiR«4)A«N 


TO-WlOttT'i  WtATMCR-^AIf* 


EXTIM 


mir  TOBS,  TOBROAT.  DBOBMBBB  7.  19A0 


PBICE  THREE  CEHTS 


mmmmBUDGETAND  tax  la  w  revision 
PraSTttW !  CHIEF  POINTS  IN  THE  MESS  A  GF 
MFEmW 


^WIISON’S  HESSAI 
ING  AHEKia  TO  I 
llOCRAtlESOFTIIE 


I  President  Makes  No  Mention  ofth 
Peace  Treaty  or  League  of  Natiom‘^ 
ORLDi  Communication  to  Congress  by 


WORK  FOK  SiX  GRAND  JURIES 
Ai\D  30  ASST.  OIST.  ATTORNEYS 
FlRNISHi^D  BY  UNTERMYER 


/Acm>nnJ;i  in'  HanAwnunj 
CjMipr.c*  "CAk”  Found 
on  Coniraci  Sheciv 

-ACXXWAODATON  BIOS.'’_ 

Tlky  Wtk  Seni  inat  j  Fi|un:j 
'  loCoiw  Gld«e  toaty> 

^ppropri^t^on.'..  t 


Noted  Britiaii  J..abar  Held  Con- 
feired  With  Many  i-eiders  ' 
in  Irelidid. 


SAW  GRIFFITH  IN  JAiL 


States,  It  Tells  Congre, 
lisH  the  Doctrine  "That  "F 
I  Makes  Might.” 


Snouldl 


^Calls  for  Economy  in  Appropriatiofi^ 
and  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Govem> 
I  ment  Loan  to  Armenia  and  Freo 
I  dom  of  Philippines. 


[Never  Saw  Desire  for  Peace 
I  So  Marked  in  IrelanJ, 


l^pckwood  Committee  Cannot  Attempt  a  General | 
k  I'.ntvtstigaiion  of  City  Departments — Would  I 


WLea  J  ad 
»cnoriBiBc  It 
Pmldoat 


I  WASHINGTON.  Dec.  7— I'fdsiJt 
10  inu».n  i  proKram  ot  k{isUtion 
|tej  in  the  foretront  of  «  movemt 
idemoen.'y  (ircvaj]  throuftioui  the  «-ork 
*  III  final  refulai  me^ge  to  Cm 
'hCHi^  u>03yVlDy  ciusscnger,  the  Proad 
in  nluch  ilie  States  can  lead  m 
rukes  mtfitf"  In  tne  B-orU.  Tbese  wa< 
^'Hru  by  offemf  the  example  w\ 
and  power  of  democracy  to  make  and  e 
aMy  just  an  dwtiidi  are  equal  in  their  xl 
"Speond,  by  standing  for  ncM  api 
lidhs  ^ 


llM  CluU 


With  Congress  in  session;  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  coming  into  power;  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Taxation  and  the  Treaty  unsolved 
and  the  demand  for  special  legislation  born 
out  of  the  period  of  readjustment  in  values 
still  to  be  met, 


t.  eane  tli«> 
tbai  B  new 
(hromhout 


WASHINGTON 


For  the  next  few  months  will  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  news  interest  in  America. 

United  Press  Newspapers  look  forward 
to  this  period  with  every  feeling  of  security. 

United  Press  leadership  on  news  from 
Washington  has  been  long  established.  The 
emergency,  the  unexpected  event,  the  sud¬ 
den  skid  in  the  normal  routine  of  events 
that  makes  the  BIG  story,  finds  United 
Press  men  ready,  on  the  job,  watching  out 
for  the  interests  of  over  800  clients. 

Thus,  while  a  beat  in  the  delivery  of  the 
President’s  message  is  gratifying,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  United  Press  clients.  They 
like  it — but  they  expect  it.  It’s  the  U.  P. 
way. 
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United  Press  Associatlonsj 

i:ev»  York,  N.Y, 


Uy  door  Eomlst  ;- 

I  v&nt  to  coQfpcfttuXate  the  United  Press  on  i^other  bl(j 
beat  for  the  Advortloer  on  the  Preoldent'e  meeeage  iriilcb  wae  dellvorod 
to  Congrees  yesterday. 

The  United  Press  beat  all  other  leased  sire  services  intc 
Huntington  with  the  story  and  the  text  by  45  alnutes.  It  was 
certainly  splendid  service  mid  feel  that  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  the  United  Press  on  tlio  staff  of  our  paper. 

But  the  Advortloer  Is  crateful  to  the  United  Press 
In  a  sense  transcending  the  notorial.  The  constant  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  that  the  United  Press  dloplays  in  Its  doallnss  with  us 
has  Bade  us  feel  a  part  of  the  U.P.  family.  The  apcn^acy  and  speed 
with  which  Uie  United  Press  collects  and  distributes  the  news  is  euen 
that  is  cannot  but  be  o  consoling  thought  for  Using  the  United 

Press  to  Unon  that  the  "watch  dog  of  the  press”  is  on  the  firing  line 
for  them,  Z  kdov  that  that  Ic  time  for  us. 

Advertiser  readers  certainly  appreciate  this  character 
of  service.  Since  trldnc  tlie  United  Press  the  Advertiser  has  swung 
Into  a  position  of  leadership  In  our  section  of  the  Ohio  River  vallspa 
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FORESTRY  LEGISLATION 
IS  DISCUSSED 


ForMt  IndiMtrics  Committee  of  Con* 
(ress  HoMa  Firat  Meetinc  with 
Repreaentetirea  Intereated  in 
New  Nntionad  Policy 


(.Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisbee) 

Washinston,  Dec.  8. — Legislation  for 
development  of  a  national  forestry  pol¬ 
icy  was  discussed  here  today  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  newspaper  publishers,  lum¬ 
bermen  and  pulpwood  manufacturers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Forest  Indus¬ 
tries  Committee.  A  tentative  draft  of 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  at 
this  session  was  discussed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Wood  Using  Industries. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
said: 

“I  regard  the  proposed  legislation  as 
a  milestone  in  our  progress  toward  a 
national  forest  policy.  It  constitutes  an 
agreement  by  representatives  of  timber 
owners,  lumber  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  many  wood-using  industries, 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  news¬ 
papers,  foresters,  and  business  interests 
generally  on  a  comprehensive  forestry 
program.  This  program  includes  as  es¬ 
sential  to  meeting  the  nation’s  needs  for 
forestry  not  only  fire  protection  and 
other  requirements  to  insure  reforesta¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of 


timber  on  privately  owned  lands  but  also 
basic  research  activities,  reforestation  of 
lands,  and  a  large  extension  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  national  forest  holdings. 

“The  objective  now  before  the  country 
has  been  defined  by  a  large  group  of 
industries  most  directly  interested  and 
concerned  and  by  representatives  of  the 
public.  I  regard  progress  in  reaching 
an  agreement  on  the  objective  as  most 
significant,  an  attainment  almost  un¬ 
dreamed  of  two  years  ago.  But  this 
agreement,  important  as  it  is,  is  merely 
a  beginning,  a  statement  of  the  platform 
for  which  we  must  fight.  It  is  still  a 
long,  long  road  to  Tipperary.  The  next 
step  is  legislative  action.  It  behooves  us 
all  to  remember  that  no  great  public 
movement  of  this  character  enacts  itself. 
It  can  be  placed  on  the  statute  books 
and  after  that  into  actual  practice  only 
by  concerted,  long-continued  and  stren¬ 
uous  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.” 

The  meeting  here  today  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  that  held  in  New  York.  It 
was  called  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation.  H.  H.  Bishop,  secretary  of 
that  body,  who  opened  discussion  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  declared  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  demanded  immediate  action 
looking  to  a  national  forestry  policy. 

“The  United  States,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  used  in  1920, 
between  5,000.000  and  6,000,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood,"  Mr.  Bishop  said.  “As  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  increasing  every 
year  at  the  normal  rate  of  4  per  cent  to 
8  per  cent,  the  consumption  of  pulp 
wo^  will  increase  in  similar  ratio. 

“We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
this  raw  material,  found  in  our  forests, 
is  not  being  reproduced  and  unless  some 
steps  are  taken  in  that  direction  will  be 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  20  to  40 
years  and  we  will  then  be  dependent 


upon  wood  imports  from  other  countries. 

“With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the 
face  we  must  hearily  endorse  the  steps 
now  being  taken  to  interest  our  legisla¬ 
tors,  both  national  and  state,  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reforesting  our  lands  that  have 
been  denuded  and  which  are  more  suit¬ 
able  for  that  purpose  than  for  agricul¬ 
tural  uses,  not  only  from  the  selfish  in¬ 
terests  of  the  members  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  but  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
who  cannot  otherwise  hope  to  obtain 
the  paper  which  they  need  by  high 
prices.” 


Times-Leader  and  has  occupied  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  on  other  newspapers. 


Sionx  Falls  Press  Sold 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — The  Sioux  Falls 
Press  has  been  sold  by  Willis  C.  Cook 
to  George  W.  Egan  of  this  city. 


Waterioo  Courier  Raises  Price 

Waterloo,  la. — The  Evening  Courier 
increased  its  price  to  mail  subscriben 
on  December  1  from  $4  to  $6  a  year. 


Fell  Worcester  Gazette  Manager 

Worcester,  Mass. — A.  W.  Fell  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Gazette,  the  announcement  being 
made  at  a  staff  luncheon  December  6. 
As  stated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week,  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  the  Gazette’s  de¬ 
partments.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
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Durability 


Intertype  durability  is  even  more  than  a  matter  of  the  best  materials, 
skillful  designing  and  careful  building. 

It  is  Standardization  that  does  not  become  obsolete  within  a  few 
years  as  different  units  can  always  be  applied  to  meet  new  requirements 
and  keep  pace  with  your  business  growth. 

Investigate  the  Intertype — “The  Better  ^Machine” 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

WRITE  FOR  UTERATURE 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  C  INTERTYPE 
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A  Wonderful  Record 

On  Friday,  Dec.  3, 


in  Advertising 

1920,  the 


Printed  a  50-page  Paper  with 


3242  Columns 

of  Paid  Display  Advertising 

This  is  more  than  was  ever  published  before  in  any 
regular  issue  of  a  New  York  evening  newspaper 


This  was  76^  columns  MORE  than  the  Evening  World,  171  columns  more  than  The  Snn,  and  was  more 
than  the  Post,  Mall,  Telegram  and  Globe  COMBINED.  The  Evening  Journal  printed  31.87  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  paid  display  advertising  carried  by  the  seven  New  York  evening  newspapers. 


Manufacturing  a  REAL 
Newspaper 


Business  Men  and  Publishers  Will  Be  Interested 
in  Some  Figures  Telling  What  a  Big  Edition  of 
the  Evening  Journal  Means  in  a  Mechanical  Way. 


A  Letter  from  the  Head  of  the  Mechanical  Department: 


To  print  this  fifty-page  paper  there  were  used  TWO 
HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN  TONS  OF  PAPER  and 
SIXTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  OF  INK.  If  these 
‘papers  were  laid  end  to  end  one  page  wide,  it  would 
be  equal  to  a  path  reaching  more  than  FORTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED  MILES. 

The  Composing  Room  employed  128  compositors 
and  set  up  for  the  First  Edition  50  complete  pag^s.  In 
order  to  carry  later  news  on  each  edition  through  the 
day  it  was  necessary  to  readjust  and  make  up  96  more 
pages,  making  a  total  of  146  pages  sent  to  the  Stereotype 
Room  during  the  day. 

The  Stereotype  Department  employed  29  operators 
throughout  the  day,  and  cast  880  plates  for  the  First 
Edition,  and  704  plates  for  the  balance  of  the  editions. 


making  a  total  of  1,584  plates  cast  during  the  day.  The 
operators  working  on  the  Metal  Furnace  pumped  over 
60  tons  of  hot  metal  in  order  to  cast  the  above  number 
of  plates  for  the  Press  Room. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Press  Room 
was  264  Operators  and  12  Paper  Handlers,  3  Clerics 
and  4  Overseers,  who  operated  the  presses,  produced  a 
total  of  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SEVEN  THOU¬ 
SAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIX  perfect 
copies  delivered  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  Circulation  or  Delivery  Department  employed 
276  men;  using  65  wagons  and  19  Auto  Trucks,  making 
a  total  of  235  trips  containing  printed  papers,  which 
were  delivered  to  over  SIX  THOUSAND  SELLING 
AGENTS  throughout  the  city. 


AND  AT  THREE  CENTS  PER  COPY 


Was  the  Circulation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal^  on  the  Above  Date.  , 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Brard — Richard  I..  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 
Association;  I'aul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pittsburgh  News- 
writers’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  schools  of  journalism. 


ADVENTURES  OF  GRIGGS,  REPORTER 

Writing  a  Speech  for  Woodrow  Wilson 
By  DAN  W.  GALLAGHER 


WOODROW  WILSON,  at  that  time 

”  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  being 
talked  of,  particularly  in  Jersey,  as  a 
prospective  candidate  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Baltimore  convention — a 
presidential  possibility. 

Griggs,  reporter,  utter  stranger  in 
“Philly,”  had  put  in  just  nine  days  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American.  Van  Valkenburg  was 
its  editor  and  Jim  Benn,  city  editor. 

One  of  Wilson’s  pet  hobbies  was  gov¬ 
ernment  by  commission  for  cities.  The 
afternoon  following  the  day  Paterson 
and  Passaic  had  voted  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Griggs  was  summoned  by  Editor 
Van  Valkenburg. 

“I  want  you  to  cover  Wilson’s  speech 
at  Newark  tonight,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
put  a  word  on  the  wire  after  ten-thirty. 
That’s  all.” 

Griggs  hit  Newark  and  found  Wilson 
was  to  speak  in  a  big  beer  garden,  trans¬ 
formed  for  the  occasion  into  a  political 
wigwam,  some  distance  from  Broad  and 
Market.  The  Postal  people  supplied 
seven  messenger  boys  to  relay  his  copy. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  chiefly  referred 
to  at  that  time  as  “the  son-in-law  of 
Senator  O’Gorman,”  later  collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  still  later 
lined  up  with  the  cause  of  suffrage  and 
the  “Committee  of  48”  in  sequence,  was 
the  first  notable  Griggs  met  with  when 
he  reached  the  auditorium. 

Developments  since  prove  that  Malone 
was  one  of  a  group  of  far-visioned  Dem¬ 
ocrats  who  realized  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  traveling  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  White  House  and  took  occasion  to 
mount  his  band  wagon  at  the, outset  of 
the  journey.  The  group  of  men  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Newark  rally  were  all  youthful. 
Every  one  of  them  was  imbued  with'the 
belief  a  new  Moses  had  appeared  on  the 
political  horizon  to  lead  their  party  to 
victory’.  They  were  enthusiasts  in  his 
cause.  No  man  entering  the  national 
political  arena  ever  had  better. 

Griggs  inquired  of  Malone  where  Wil¬ 
son  could  be  located.  Together  they 
had  moved  into  one  of  the  boxes  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  auditorium.  Three 
thousand  Wilson  followers  were  seated 
at  tables.  The  banquet  had  ended; 
Malone  had  already  addressed  them. 
Two  vacant  chairs  appeared  at  the  head 
table.  One  was  that  which  Malone  had 
but  left  as  Griggs  appeared;  the  other, 
at  the  right  of  the  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  reserved  for  Wilson’s  arrival. 

Malone  told  Griggs  he  was  certain 
Wilson  had  arrived  from  Trenton,  but 
efforts  made  by  the  committee  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  had  proven  futile. 
Griggs  noted  the  hour.  It  was  8:45. 
Van  Valkenburg’s  instructions  were  up¬ 
permost  in  his  mind:  “Not  a  word  on 
that  wire  after  ten-thirty."  And  there 
were  his  seven  Postal  boys,  feeding  up 
on  table  handouts  and  having  the  softest 
snap  of  their  young  lives. 

If  Dudley  Field  Malone  reads  all  this 
it  will  again  come  back  to  him  as  it  did 
in  1912  when,  with  Wilson  nominated, 
he  appeared  in  the  office  of  Mayor 


“Honey”  Fitzgerald,  Boston,  along  with 
Henry  Morgenthau,  the  then  treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
afterwards  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  their 
purpose  being  to  arrange  for  a  Wilson 
rally  in  Tremont  Temple,  with  former 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  summoned 
Griggs,  then  his  publicity  man,  to  spread 
the  story  Olney  was  to  preside. 

Malone’s  Irish  eyes  showed  merriment 
when  Griggs  entered  the  Council  cham¬ 
ber  to  which  place  they  had  proceeded. 
He  held  out  his  hand  before  any'form 
of  introduction  could  be  gone  through. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  as  he  wrung 
Griggs’  hand,  “here’s  the  only  man  on 
earth  that  ever  wrote  a  speech  for 
Woodrow  Wilson." 

For  here’s  how  Griggs  had  put  it  over 
at  Newark,  with  Malone  a  bit  dubious 
at  first,  but  in  .the  end  a  glorious  con¬ 
federate. 

Griggs  had  been  but  a  few  days  on 
the  North  American.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  big  assignment  had  come  his  way. 
He  realized  what  it  would  mean  to  go 
back  to  Philly  without  having  kept 
those  wires  hot — to  face  Vanvalkenburg 
and  Jim  Benn  and  say :  “He  didn’t  show 
up  until  eleven.” 

Griggs  faked  that  night.  Malone 
faked  too.  Malone  faked  on  national  is¬ 
sues  ;  Griggs  faked  on  government  by 
commission  for  cities.  Griggs  wrote  a 
speech  for  Woodrow  Wilson;  Malone 
trailed  along  with  a  speech  for  Wilson. 
There  were  great  doings  in  the  box  to 
the  left  of  the  head  table  where  the 
vacant  chair  beside  the  chairman  caused 
Malone  and  Griggs  to  even  take  further 
liberties  with  a  great  man  as  time  wore 
on. 

Griggs  realized  it  was  a  serious  thing 
to  do.  Writing  a  speech  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  no  ordinary  job.  Malone 
went  into  the  thing  because  he  knew 


T^R.  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS,  the  foreign 
correspondent  and  Sunday  school  les¬ 
son  writer,  fell  for  the  lure  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  during  the  past  season.  He  says, 
“Five  months  of  itinerating  through  the 
small  communities  of  the  Atlantic 
States — a  new  town  every  day — gave  me 
a  view  of  the  city  newspaper  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  I  saw  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  that  constituency  whom  news¬ 
paper  men  rather  vaguely  know  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  ‘out-of-town  edition.’ 

“It  is  rather  amazing  to  see  how  the 
city  newspapers  dominate  the  country. 
Any  one  who  has  waited  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  day  after  day,  for  the  newspaper 
train  to  come  in,  can  understand  what 
this  link  with  the  big  world  means  to 
sequestered  folk.  The  way  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  papers  are  read,  even 
to  the  farthest  south  and  the  farthest 
north,  is  a  marvel  of  distribution.  As 
a  worker  on  the  editorial  end,  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  circulation  man. 


Wilson  was  losing  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  his  career  if  a  Wilson 
speech  didn’t  get  into  print.  Griggs  had 
said  to  him : 

“The  ‘North’  is  going  to  eat  this  up. 
It  means,  a  spread  on  page  one.  I’m 
all  the  way  up  from  Philly  to  get  it  and 
if  you  don’t  see  to  it  that  I  have  two 
and  a  half  columns  on  the  wire  by  ten- 
thirty,  you’ll  be  out  one  of  the  finest 
boosts  for  the  governor,  as  a  presiden¬ 
tial  possibility,  ever  a  man  ever  let  get 
by  him.  What  say?” 

Malone  saw  the  truth  of  it.  Malone 
was  game.  Malone  took  a  chance;  so 
did  Griggs. 

Van  Valkenburg,  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  got  his  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  speech  that  night.  Moreover,  it  was 
all  on  the  wire  by  10:30.  And  at  that 
hour  Woodrow  Wilson  hadn’t  even  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  hall. 

It  was  10:45  when  he  showed  up. 
The  band  played  “Hail  to  the  Chief.” 
Three  thousand  persons  cheered.  Griggs 
cheered,  too.  His  courage  needed  a  bit 
of  stimulation  anyway. 

“Have  you  ever  met  the  Governor?” 
asked  Malone.  “No?  Well,  come  over 
and  I’ll  introduce  you,  but  for  God’s 
sake  don’t  say  anything  about  what  we 
did  to  him  this  night,  at  least  not  until 
he  has  finished  his  speech.” 

When  the  introduction  was  made,  how¬ 
ever,  Griggs  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  put  one  query  to  Wilson: 

“After  what  happened  in  Paterson  and 
Passaic,  are  you  not  going  to  at  least 
touch  upon  government  by  commission 
for  cities?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  will,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,”  thought  Griggs,  “Thank  God 
for  that  much.” 

The  Governor  was  at  his  best  that 
memorable  night  of  the  faked  speech. 
He  spoke  extemporaneously.  He  was 
cheered  all  through  his  address  and 
cheered  again  and  again  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  Men  hurdled  tables  and  chairs  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  him  and  wring  his 
hand.  And  he  had  touched  on  govern¬ 
ment  by  commission  for  cities  at  that. 


“Personally,  I  found  my  own  ‘flock’  in 
practically  every  one  of  the  more  than  a 
hundred  small  towns  in  which  I  spoke, 
even  tc  the  remote  parts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  gives  a  man  a  sort  of  scare- 
some  feeling  to  run  across  readers  who 
remember  his  writings  better  than  he 
does  himself.  This  was  especially  true 
of  Sunday  school  lessons.  One  chairman 
in  an  upstate  town  introduced  me  by  a 
long  verbatim  quotaKon  from  memory, 
from  a  lesson  which  I  had  written  years 
ago. 

“Never  in  my  life  have  I  got  closer  to 
the  American  people  than  during  this 
hard  Chautauqua  grind.  I  could  wish 
for  every  newspaper  man  in  the  land 
a  few  weeks  of  such  an  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  average  folk  in  the  small 
communities,  who,  after  all,  best  repre¬ 
sent  the  normal  American  character.  The 
experience  would  be  somewhat  of  a 
revelation  as  to  popular  taste  and 
standards.” 


THE  OUTREACH  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 


The  great  throng  began  making  for 
the  exits. 

“Now  we’re  in  for  it,”  said  Malont 
“Let’s  go  over  and  make  our  peace  with 
him.” 

They  finally  got  a  hearing. 

“Governor,”  said  Malone  by  way  of 
getting  to  it,  “we’ve  taken  grave  libertiet 
in  connection  with  yourself  tonight  and 
we  hope  our  explanation  will  clear  us." 

“Taken  liberties?”  returned  Wilson. 
“Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  fail  to  understand." 

Then  Malone  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns. 

“It’s  just  like  this,”  he  began.  “You 
see  this  chap  here,  Griggs,  works  for 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  They 
sent  him  all  the  way  up  here  from  Philly 
today  to  cover  your  speech.  They  were 
going  to  spread-eagle  it  on  the  first  page 
— make  a  big  feature  of  it.  The  point 
was,  however,  Griggs  had  specific  or¬ 
ders  not  to  send  a  line  of  that  speech 
after  ten-thirty  o’clock.  It  all  had  to 
be  on  the  wire  by  that  hour  or  not  be 
sent  at  all.” 

“I’m  very  sorry  I  was  delayed  and 
arrived  so  late,”  said  Wilson.  “May  I 
not  assure  you.  Mister  Griggs,  I  regret 
very  much  you  failed  to  get  my  speech?” 

The  Next  Best  Thing 

“But  he  did  get  it,”  interjected  Ma¬ 
lone.  “That’s  where  the  grave  liberties 
we  spoke  of  come  in.  We  realized,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  that  this  was  an  occasion  where 
a  man  must  make  use  of  his  gray  mat¬ 
ter  and  seize  upon  an  opportunity  before 
it  is  too  late.  Here  was  a  big  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  anxious  to  spread  yon 
all  over  its  columns  and  your  speech  not 
to  be  had.  We  did  the  very  next  best 
thing:  We  sat  in  that  box  over  yonder 
and  wrote  that  speech  for  you.” 

As  Malone  had  proceeded,  Wilson’s 
visage  had  lost  a  bit  of  its  color.  There 
was  no  trace  of  anger,  however,  in  his 
w’ords  as  he  said  gravely: 

“Gentlemen:  I  can  tell  you  much  bet¬ 
ter  how  I  feel  about  this  thing  tomor¬ 
row.”  And  he  rejoined  his  followers 
who  were  not  giiven  to  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  speeches  for  him. 

“There’ll  be  merry  hell  to  pay  in 
Philly  tomorrow,”  wailed  Griggs  to 
Malone  as  they  were  parting.* 

“Cheer  up,”  returned  Malone.  “You’re 
a  wonder,  ye  are.  Yer  hand,  Griggs— 
yer  hand!”  They  shook  over  it. 

Griggs  turned  in  at  the  Broad  Hotel 
that  night.  Next  morning  he  went  down 
to  the  lobby  and  bought  an  issue  of  the 
North  American.  Vanvalkenburg  had 
certainly  gone  to  that  speech. 

Page  one  contained  a  two-column  cut 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  a  two-column 
head  over  the  Malone-Griggs  nary  Wil¬ 
son  speech.  The  whole  was  embellished 
with  a  two-column  box,  set  off  by  a  cap¬ 
tion  something  after  this  style: 

“Salient  Features  of  Wilson’s  speech 
at  Newark.” 

Griggs  reached  Philly  about  2  p.  ®- 
Neither  Van  Valkenburg  nor  Benn  bad 
anything  to  say  in  the  way  of  praise  for 
the  story.  Griggs  was  aware  they  were 
not  of  that  kind.  Besides,  the  “play-up" 
spoke  for  itself. 

Griggs  often  wonders  now  if  they  still 
stick  to  the  old  ways  on  “The  North. 
He  recalls  that  they  used  to  run  the  e<fr 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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— who  would  use  two  men  and  a  machine 
to  make  a  correction  that  one  man 
could  make  quicker,  and  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  frame? 


The  one  machine  system  of 
Non-distribution  is  solely  a 
Monotype  activity. 


Monotype  Composing  Machines  are  continuaUy 
producing;  the  cost  of  the  necessary  evil  of 
corrections  is  reduced  to  the  minimum — one 
man*s  time. 


Typesetting  machines  were  devised  for  compo¬ 
sition;  to  use  them  for  work  which  can  be  done 
economically  only  by  hand  is  but  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 


Who  would  reset  a  whole  line 
when  only  one  letter  is  wrong? 


BETRAYED! 

The  newsprint  bill  of  the  American  press  for  the 
calendar  year  1921  will  be  considerably  over 
$300,000,000  providing  the  contract  prices  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  five  big  companies,  as  effective  for 
the  first  quarter,  rule  firm  for  the  entire  year. 

This  $300,000,000  should  be  compared  with  a  paper 
bill  in  1920  of  approximately  $226,000,000. 

Roughly  the  increased  cost  in  1921,  for  newsprint 
alone,  that  American  newspaper  publishers  now  face 
is  $75,000,000.  This  vast  sum  must  be  wrung  from 
the  very  life  blood  of  the  newspaper  business — and  in 
turn  advertisers  and  finally  the  public  in  general. 

.  These  figures  are  naturally  conservative  because 
they  are  based  upon  a  total  production  of  2,317,000 
tons  in  1920  and  an  estimated  production  of  2,500,000 
tons  for  1921,  under  an  average  selling  price  of  the 
five  largest  manufacturers,  and  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  spot  market  prices  under  which  a  percentage 
of  the  tonnage  of  1920  was  sold. 

Such  prices  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  any¬ 
thing  but  extortion.  There  is  no  sound  economical 
reason  for  such  increases  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  publishers  will  meekly  submit  to  such  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  newsprint  can  be 
manufactured  with  a  handsome  profit  at  5  cents  a 
pound  or  $100  a  ton.  Publishers  would  gladly  pay 
such  a  price  but  they  simply  cannot  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  pay  $130  per  ton.  Indeed  there  is  already 
evidence  that  the  Mead  customers  will  not  pay  $140 
a  ton,  the  price  demanded,  and  which  in  ffie  case  of 
the  Detroit  News  mesms  an  increase  of  $100,000  a 
month  or  $1,200,000  for  the  year  1921. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  revolt  if  these  high-handed 
tactics  are  continued. 

The  $75,000,000  additional  revenue  to  be  taken 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  is"  $10,000,000  more  than  the  total  newsprint 
bill  for  the  year  1914,  and  that  bill  included  freight, 
cartage,  storage,  insurance  and  was  for  newsprint 
delivered  on  the  sidewalk.  The  $75,000,000  increase 
in  revenue  is  practically  clean  at  the  mill. 

The  average  contract  price  of  newsprint  per  pound 
for  1920  based  on  the  prices  charged  by  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers  was  4.88  cents  per  pound,  or  $97.60  per 
ton.  The  announced  average  prices  of  the  same  com¬ 
panies  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  will  be  6.40  cents 
per  pound,  or  $128  per  ton;  and  this  is  subject  to 
increases  after  each  quarterly  period. 

The  increased  costs  to  the  newspapers  per  thousand 
tons  in  1921  over  1920  on  contracts,  a$  announced  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1921,  are  as  follows : 

G.  H.  Mead  Company  customers,  probably  $50,000. 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  customers,  probably  $43,000. 
International  Paper  Company  customers,  $20,000. 
Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  customers, 
$20,000. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  customers.  $20,000. 
Lured  by  the  promise  of  mutual  help  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  newspaper  publishing  world,  the 
American  publisher  has  met  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  more  than  half  way  in  an  effort  to  co-operate 
during  the  last  year. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  its  representatives  meet 
with  manufacturers’  representatives  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  interests  that  have  had  a  part  in 
depleting  .American  forests  to  co-operate  in  drawing 
legislation  and  formulating  a  national  policy  on  for¬ 
estry,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  newsprint 
production. 

The  newsprint  manufacturer  has  been  welcomed  at 
gatherings  of  newspaper  publishers  everywhere  and 
the  hand  of  fellowship  has  been  extended  to  him. 

Publishers  ha\*e  gone  on  record  publicly  in  favor 
of  a  price  for  newsprint  that  would  insure  a  profit 
to  the  manufacturer  and  would  encourage  expansion 
of  the  industry  on  broader  lines  than  ever  before 
attempted. 

^Vith  all  other  prices  declining,  many  publishers 
w  11  have  difficulty  in  holding  to  the  new  levels 
reached  on  advertising  and  subscription  rates  during 
the  general  prosperity  of  1930.  To  a  majority  fur- 
th«  r  increases  are  impossible. 

Instead  of  giving  their  promised  co-operation, 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  announced  that  they 
want  for  the  coming  year,  on  top  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  in  their  history,  $75,000,000  additional. 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

IN  the  swiftly  changing  commercial  condititmj  of 
the  world  there  are  incalculable  opportunitiei  ^ 
■American  trade.  Emil  AI.  Scholz  points  out  that 
we  have  only  to  increase  our  trade  ^.50  per  capita 
with  the  400,000,000  people  of  China  for  it  to  meaa 
a  billion  dollars.  And  China  today  is  more  thaa 


Newsprint  manufacturers  have  had  their  chance  to 
co-operate  but  when  the  confidence  of  publishers  had 
been  won  they  reached  forth  to  crush  it  for  a  golden 
orgy  not  equaled  since  the  days  of  frenzied  finance. 

The  day  of  co-operation  has  passed.  The  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  must  now  organize  to  fight 
to  free  itself  from  the  selfish  interests  that  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  strangle  it  again.  This  old  menace  that 
is  back  with  us  under  the  cloak  of  friendship  must 
be  thrown  off  if  the  newspaper  profession  is  to  be 
kept  free  to  serve  the  public  interest  as  in  days  gone 
by,  and  the  business  is  to  live  in  the  security  that 
it  deserves. 


circulations  that  run  well  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  Chinese  papers  rarely  have  attained 
a  six-figure  circulation,  even  in  an  emergency.  But 
the  implicit  faith  of  the  Orient  in  the  printed  word 
is  sublime.” 

In  China,  Scholz  observed,  the  readers  of  newh 
papers  will  often  read  all  the  advertisements  before 
they  read  the  news.  The  Japanese  business  mail 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE  FOR  FORESTRY? 


tbe  I 
has  be 
nissio 
of  Coi 


advertisements.  Pills  and  nostrums  of  all  sorts  are 
popular  and  the  cigarette  advertisements  are  every¬ 
where.  The  illustration  plays  an  important  part,  f« 
the  appeal  of  a  picture  is  the  same  around  the  world, 

The  Japanese  has  studied  our  different  forms  of 
publicity  and  makes  use  of  most  of  them.  “Yoi 
will  find,”  Scholz  adds,  “the  advertisement  of  tlx 
newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  street  car,  the  sign¬ 
board  and  the  large  painted  announcement  of  sonx 
manufacturer  on  his  factory  wall.” 

Japan  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  commertil 
expansion  and  China  is  entering  into  a  period  (X 
prosperity  that  will  make  her  a  big  buyer.  Tlx' 
Philippines  are  developing  rapidly.  Russia  is  bousd 
to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade.  Will  American  btai- 
ness  slight  these  golden  opportunities? 


A  MIGHTY  ENGINE  OF  PUBUCITY 

New  YORK  Evening  Journal  for  Friday,  ^ 
cember  3,  carried  347J4  columns  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  fifty-page  paper,  which  means  that 
news  and  features  occupied  5254  columns,  or  aa 
average  of  about  a  column  of  news  and  features  tt 
the  page,  but,  strange  to  relate,  pages  one,  two  and 
three  were  practically  free  of  advertising. 

It  will  do  no  harm  for  Editor  &  Publishei  to 
speculate  a  little  with  respect  to  income  and  coiti 
of  such  a  mighty  engine  of  the  press,  as  it  is  wdl 
known  that  Mr.  Hearst,  the  owner  of  this  wonderM 
property;  Mr.  Brisbane,  editor,  and  James  C.  Diy- 
ton,  manager,  are  not  supersensitive  in  the  matter. 

First,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  Journal  will 
average  better  than  $100  per  column— on  that  ban 


A  FOREST  FIRE  VICTIM 

The  nation  behaz’cs  well  if  it  treats  the 
natural  resources  as  assets  which  it  must  turn 
wer  to  the  next  generation  increased,  and  not 
impaired,  in  value;  and  behaves  badly  if  it 
leaves  the  land  poorer  to  those  who  come  after 
it.  That  is  all  I  mean  by  the  phrase,  con¬ 
servatism  of  natural  resources.  Use  them; 
but  use  them  so  that  as  far  as  possible  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  richer,  and  not  poorer,  because 
we  have  lived. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


this  issue  carried  roughly  $35,000,  perhaps  one-thxd 
of  the  revenue  from  six  week-day  issues,  or  say  a 


|NE  of  the  immediate 


war  aims  of  Germany  dur- 
V/ing  the  great  coflffict  was  the  destruction  of 
France’s  great  national  forests.  They  had  stood 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  no  cutting  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  in  them,  except  by  official  permit.  When  they 
were  destroyed,  the  wrath  of  thinking  people  of  the 
entire  world  was  aroused.  The  pictures  that  were 
usually  used  to  arouse  people  to  the  horrors  of  the 
desolation  in  that  country  were  as  a  rule  made  in 
those  forests. 

Nevertheless,  a  greater  area  is  made  desolate  in 
America  annually,  and  a  g;reater  loss  is  suffered  by 
America  each  year  from  forests  fires  than  French 
forests  suffered  during  all  the  years  of  the  war. 

America’s  annual  forest  fire  bill  is  approximately 
$28,000,000.  The  enemy  that  causes  America  this 
great  loss  is  carelessness.  This  $28,000,000  is  a  na¬ 
tional  waste  that  directly  affects  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  fixing  newsprint  prices.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  keeping  of  newspaper  editors,  the  moulders  of 
national  thought. 


average  of  $100,000  per  week  of  six  days  or  $5,200flS 
the  year. 

The  circulation  will  average  better  than  600,000*1 
paid  three-cent  circulation  per  day,  at,  say,  an  an- 
rage  net  of  $2  per  hundred  or  a  daily  income  fn» 
circulation  of  $12,000,  or  approximately  $75,000  p# 
week;  $3,900,000  per  year. 

Newsprint  alone  for  this  issue  at  the  Inter*- 
tional  price  of  6}4  cents  per  pound  would  coX 
$26,910— ink  at  6  cents  would  cost  $400,  to  »! 
nothing  about  $  weekly  salary  to  the  editor  oi 
$2,000.  But  if  you  could  study  the  labor  costs  sd 


other  items  of  expense  you’d  very  likely  condai 
that  “everything’s  going  out  and  nothing’s  comial 
in.” 

Consider  the  above  figures,  however,  in  the  li|^ 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  invested  $7,000,000  • 
this  property  before  he  received  any  return  on  d 


investment  and  you  will  readily  agree  with  Hf-| 
Munsey  that  the  New  Yorje  newspaper  game  i*' 
millionaire’s,  pure  and  simple. 
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PERSONAL 

Richard  V.  OULAHAN,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  being  congratulated  on  the 
jirth  of  a  son.  The  dean  of  the  corps 
of  correspondents  has  been  a  grand- 
^ther  for  about  two  years,  so  that  he 
now  has  a  son  younger  than  his  grand¬ 
son. 

Stuart  Godwin,  who  was  selected  to 
[over  the  Senate  for  the  New  York 
Herald  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress,  has  resigned  from  that  paper 
to  enter  business  in  New  York.  Ray- 
jiond  B.  Morgan  will  succeed  Godwin 
DO  that  beat. 

John  Snure  has  resigned  from  the 
Washington  Times  in  order  to  become  a 
uember  of  the  New  York  Tribune’s 
Washington  Bureau.  He  will  do  the 
Senate.  Carter  Field,  chief  of  the  Trib- 
ane  bureau,  had  engaged  Wilson  Rogers, 
Jr,  as  a  member  of  the  bureau,  but  the 
jndden  death  of  that  correspondent  renj 
jered  it  necessary  to  make  other  ar- 
nngements.  Mr.  Snure  will  retain  his 
string  of  Iowa  papers. 

J.  0.  Herrity,  until  recently  editor  of 
fte  Belleville  (Ont.)  Daily  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  civic  industrial  com¬ 
missioner  and  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

T.  J.  Hamilton,  publisher  of  the 
.\Dgusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  is  a  visitor  to 
Stw  York  and  is  a  guest  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel. 

W.  H.  Hendrick,  publisher  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Times-Leader,  was  a 
risitor  to  New  York  this  week. 

Elmer  Crockett,  president  of  the  com- 
(lany  publishing  the  South  Bend  (Ind) 
Tribune,  who  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  6,  show* 
improvement.  His  left  side  was  affected 
and  for  a  time  he  had  no  use  of  his 
left  arm  and  left  leg.  He  is  now  able 
to  walk  about  his  home.  Mr.  Crockett 
is  76  years  old. 

Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor-  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  will  speak 
on  “What  Ails  the  Newspapers,”  at  a 
banquet  of  the  Laymen’s  League  at  the 
Unitarian  church,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  De* 
(ember  14. 

Sam  Y.  Gordon,  Minnesota  State 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  Inter-Lake 
Tribune,  Browns  Valley,  and  Asa  M. 
Wallace,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sauk  Center  Herald  and  past  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association, 
ire  revising  the  newspaper  laws  of  the 
State  and  will  submit  the  result  of  their 
jmrk  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 

- - -  ■  ■  - ^ 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Coutitution,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
4e3Sth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Southern  Society,  December  8. 

William  J.  Morton,  president  of  the 
William  J.  Morton  Co.,  is  visiting  his 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  all  im¬ 
portant  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
wder  to  investigate  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  business  conditions. 

G.  Herbert  Thring  is  in  Toronto  as 
fckgate  of  the  British  Society  of  Au- 
4ors,  Playwrights  and  Composers,  to 
lake  up  and  discuss  the  question  of  Can¬ 
adian  copyright  on  behalf  of  the  society 
•hich  he  represents.  Mr.  Thring  aims 
b  get  legislation  passed  at  Ottawa 
eliich  will  bring  the  Canadian  copyright 
law  up-to-date. 

Colonel  G.  E.  Buxton,  Jr.,  treasurer 
ef  the  Providence  Journal,  has  been 
Acted  vice-president  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
^ght,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
^ing,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hotaling  of  the 


Mapleton  (Minn.)  Enterprise  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  publication  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet,  entitled  “Land  of  Legend 
and  Story,”  in  which  they  give  their 
impress'ons  of  eastern  Canada  as  de¬ 
rived  from  last  summer’s  tour  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Hotaling  is  the  executive  secretary. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  four 
North  Carolina  papers,  is  visiting  New 
York  and  staying  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel. 

W.  F.  Metten,  publisher  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  after  a  business  trip 
to  New  York. 

John  Lawton,  publisher  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  News,  was  a  visitor  to 
New  York  the  past  week. 

Karl  Bickel,  vice-president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  leaves  today  for  two  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Porto  Rico. 

THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

W.  E.  J.  Martin,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  American 
Kardex  Company  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  New  York  after  a  honeymoon  of  eight 
months  in  the  West  and  will  resume 
work  on  the  New  York  Times  staff. 

Edward  Mills,  for  many  years  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  and 
conductor  of  the  Hammer  column,  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Mills  will  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  reside.  John  L.  Kelly,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Times,  will  be¬ 
come  sporting  editor.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Fed¬ 
eral  League  baseball  team  and  more  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Buffalo  International 
League  team.  He  is  a  brother  of  Billy 
Kelly,  sporting  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier. 

Miss  Mona  Cleaver,  for  nine  years 
contributor  to  the  woman’s  page  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  as  “Polly  Peel,”  has  re¬ 
signed  to  get  married.  Before  leaving 
she  was  presented  by  her  fellow-work¬ 
ers  with  a  beautiful  oil  painting. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Boardman,  dramatic 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  is  in 
New  York  describing  affairs  theatrical 
and  musical  of  that  city  for  her  paper. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Allen,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  recently  been  elected  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  PJeas  of  Cleveland. 

Frank  G.  Quinn,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record,  has 
resigned  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  Elks’  Home  at  Long  Beach.  Mr. 
Quinn  has  _been  in  newspaper  work  for 
“over  thirty  years.  '  .  , 

Ralph  Block,  formerly  on  the  dramatic 
and  literary  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  recently  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  for  the  Goldwyn 
Company,  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
“scenario  and  research  department”  of 
that  company. 

Ralph  Peters,  formerly  with  the  New 
Bedford  Standard,  has  bought  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Defiance  (Ohio) 
Crescent-News  Printing  Company  of 
Defiance,  Ohio.  He  has  become  news 
editor  on  the  Crescent-News. 

Charles  Brooks,  former  Buffalo  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
a  volunteer  fire  department  organixed 
by  residents  of  the  Saint  Paul  Boule¬ 
vard  section  of  Rochester,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Fred  Jacobs,  literary  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
delivered  an  address  on  December  3  be¬ 
fore  the  Round  Table  Club  of  St 
Aidan’s  Church,  Toronto,  on  "Why  Is  a 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

TNCLUDED  among  the  newspaper  men 
■^•who  will  accompany  Secretary  Colby 
on  his  two  months’  trip  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  is  William  H. 

Crawford,  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Crawford  was 
born  February  2, 

1870,  at  the 
American  E  m  - 
bassy  in  Paris. 

His  father  was 
Minister  to 
France  during 
President  Grant’s 
a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  ration. 

Three  generations  „ 

of  William  H. 

Crawfords  were  ministers  to  France. 
Crawford’s  grandfather,  also  William 
H.  Crawford,  was  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1824 
on  the  Republican  ticket — later  called 
Democratic — and  was  defeated  by  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Crawford  was  reared  in  New  Orleans, 
obtained  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  '93  and  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  ’96  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  returned  to  America 
to  engage  in  newspaper  work.  He  was 
first  with  the  New  Orleans  Democrat 
and  later  with  the  Charleston  News  and 
Observer.  Later  he  went  with  Leslie’s 
and  was  with  that  publication  17  years. 
While  with  Leslie’s  he  traveled  exten¬ 
sively,  including  an  assignment  to  the 
Balkan  states,  and  to  France  during  the 
world  war.  From  Leslie’s  he  went  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Good  Book — In  the  Testing  Room  with 
a  Book  Reviewfr.”  Truth,  he  consid¬ 
ered,  was  the  most  essential  requirement 
in  good  writing;  others  were  character¬ 
ization,  and  style. 

J.  E.  Middleton,  a  well  known  Toronto 
newspaper  man,  who  is  actfng  as  pub¬ 
licity  agent  for  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  was  presented  by  his  choir 
with  H.  G.  Wells’  recent  work,  “An 
Outline  of  History,”  in  two  volumes. 
For  many  years,  Mr.  Middleton  con¬ 
ducted  the  famous  “Colyum”  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  News  which  later  went  out  of 
existence  as  the  Toronto  Times. 

George  Marcellus  Bailey,  paragrapher 
and  political  writer  for  the  Houston 


Post,  spent  a  few  days  in  Cleveland 
mingling  with  newspaper  friends. 

Charles  Levere,  late  of  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  papers,  has  become  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram.  Ben  Davis,  for  several  years 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram,  has  resig;ned.  He  is 
no\V  serving  the  Telegram  in  its  office 
as  Associated  Press  operator. 

Edward  Lapping,  formerly  on  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal  staff. 

Harry  Diddlebock,  who  has  been 
special  news  representative  of  several 
Detroit  publications,  has  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  as  rewrite  man. 

Frank  W.  Bright,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  is  now  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Henry  Weitschatt,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  telegraph  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

Robert  Burkhardt,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  is  the  new  make-up 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Leon  B.  Farley  has  been  added'  to 
the  Boston  staff  of  Paul  Block,  Inc., 
publisher’s  representative.  New  York 

H.  K.  Seymour  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Gazette. 

O.  L.  Wirth,  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Perkins  Service  as  manager  of  the 
Special  Agency  Department.  Mr.  Wirth 
has  had  several  years’  experience  in 
classified  advertising. 

L.  L.  Putnam,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Republican,  and 
for  twelve  years  with  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  resigned  to  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  L.  E.  Banker  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Raymond  1.  Tennant,  manager  of  thtt 
service  department  of  the  Merchants’ 
National  bank  of  St.  Paul,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Minnesota  de^ 
partmCnt  of  the  American  Legion.  Be¬ 
fore  his  service  overseas  in  the  World 
War  Mr.  Tennant  was  connected  with 
the  service  department  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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{Contmui'd  from  page  27) 


Dispatch- Pirncer  Press  and  was  at  one 
time  city  editor  of  the  Pit)neer  Press. 


tising  manager  of  the  Parker-Bridget 
Cc  n’paiiy,  Washington,  and  will  return 
to  the  Hub,  Baltimore,  as  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Lampe  started  with  the 
Hub  five  jears  ago  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


COSTELLO  FILES  BRIEF 
ON  DEPORTATION 


Lucien  Parlin  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  after  an 
absence  of  three  months  in  Louisville, 
Baltimore  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Howard  Kahn,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  Indianapolis. 


Samuel  G.  Levy,  president  of  the  Los 
•Angeles  chapter  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Merchant  Tailors’  .Association,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  national 
publicity  board  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
National  Service  Bureau. 


State  Department  Ha*  Not  Replied 
Whether  Foreign  Government  Can 
Banish  Accredited  U.  S.  Cit¬ 
izen  Without  Trial 


,  WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

William  Mandcl.  vice-president  of  the 
Schworm-Maiide  .Agency,  rejoiced  this 
week  in  a  new  addition  to  his  staff.  It  s 
a  boy  and  arrived  Sunday  morning,  De¬ 
cember  5. 


Miss  Helen  Milliken.  former  editor  of 
the  Wellsworth  Life,  the  trade  and  wel¬ 
fare  weekly  newspaper,  published  by  the 
■American  Optical  Company  at  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  will  leave  next  week  Jor 
New  York,  en  route  for  Los  .Angeles, 
where  she  will  be  married  on  Christmas 
day  to  Thomas  Mitchell,  Jr. 


Tracy  L.  Sanb<  rn.  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Boston  .Ameri¬ 
can,  has  become  advertising  manager  of 
Adams,  Cushing  &  Foster,  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  the  Moore  fountain 


J.  J,  .Arnsfield,  advertising  manager  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Advertisers’  .Association  of  that  city, 
to  succeed  .A.  H.  Hopkins,  who  resigned 
recently  to  l)ecome  Chicago  manager  for 
the  J.  Roland  Kay  Company.  Mr. 
.Arnsfield  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
associatidn. 


Howard  S.  Kedell  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  manager  of  the  jeel 
F'eder  Studios,  New  York,  to  rejoin 
Underwood  &  Underwi.od.  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

David  Lampe  has  resigned  as  adver- 


Robert  T.  Walsh,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  and  chief  assistant 
sales  iiianager  of  the  .Apex  Motor  Corp., 
A'psilanti,  Mich. 

Claude  S.  Hyman,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Standard  Motor 
Truck  Company',  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
automotive  department  copy  staff  of  the 
Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  Chicago. 

G.  C.  Dorsey  is  now  in  charge  of 
wholesale  advertising  for  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  who 
rtccntly  was  made  advertising  manager 
ot  Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s  retail  store 
in  Chicago,  will  maintain  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  wholesale  advertising  de¬ 
partment  also. 

George  Wacarer,  formerly  with  the 
ad\ertising  department  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &•  Co.,  in  Kansas  City,  has  taken 
ciiaige  of  tl'.c  publicity  for  the  Butler 
Mot'  r  Company.  Kansas  City. 


(Special  u>  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 
Washington. — The  Department  of 
State  has  “under  advisement”  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Edward  J,  Costello  and  the 
Federated  Press  for  redress  from  the 
British  Government  for  the  deportation 
of  Mr,  Costello,  without  a  hearing,  and 
for  cancellation  of  the  indeterminate  or¬ 
der  of  deportation.  Attorneys  for  Mr, 
Costello  have  been  unable  to  gain  any 
intimation  from  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  that  action  might  be  expected  in  the 
matter. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Costello  stated  that  the 
“questions  raised  by  the  unwarranted 
procedure  of  the  British  Government, 
outlined  above,  seemed  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  these : 

“First.  Is  an  American  citizen  trav¬ 
eling  abroad  on  news  business,  with 
.American  passports,  subject  to  deporta¬ 
tion  by  a  foreign  government,  without 
charges  or  hearings,  and  without  protest 
or  inquiry  by  the  Department  of  State? 

“Second.  Is  an  American  journalist 
traveling  abroad  on  news  business,  with 
American  passports,  subject  to  deporta¬ 
tion  by  a  foreign  government,  without 
charges  or  hearings,  and  without  protest 
or  inquiry  by  the  Department  of  State?” 

Charles  Recht,  of  New  York,  and  Seth 
Shepard,  of  Washington,  are  attorneys 
for  Mr.  Costello  in  the  presentation  of 
the  case  to  the  State  Department.  As¬ 
sociated  with  them  are  Frank  P.  Walsh. 


Jackson  Ralston  and  Isaac  .A.  Hob. 
wich.  After  stating  his  story  of 
procedure  followed  by  the  British  Got. 
ernment  and  outlining  his  activititi  j 
Europe,  Mr.  Costello  prefaces  the  n* 
merous  citations  from  international  In 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  .Vmeric# 
Government  to  demand  an  exiilanatio, 
from  the  British,  with  the  statement: 

“It  has  been  the  traditional  policy 
the  United  States  to  grant  to  its  citiztg 
protection  abroad.  The  expulsion  of  th 
petitioner,  a  native-born  American  ct 
zen,  who  was  admitted  to  Great  Britaj 
under  a  passport  duly  issued  to  hims, 
the  State  Department,  was  a  serious  jj. 
fraction  of  international  law.” 

Mr.  Costello  seeks  “prompt  and  i*. 
reserved  cancellation  of  the  warrant « 
deportation  and  such  financial  compos, 
tion  to  the  Federated  Press  and  l-'dvtid 
J.  Costello  as  may  be  agreeable  in  d* 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs «' 
the  law  of  nations.” 
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1920  Census 
Maps  and  Atlases 


I  AM  NOW  READY  TO  SERVE  Y 
WITH  THE  BEST  LINE  OF  H 
ATLASES  AND  CHARTS  CONTAINI 
THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OFFIC 
NINETEEN-TWENTY  CENSUS  STATU 
TICS 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  ON  Otl 
LATEST  CENSUS  PUBLICATIONS  MS 
TAINING  THE  BEST  ENGRAVED 
MAPS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


S.’  Blake  Willsde 


29  East  Madison  Street,  Chi 


Busy,  Buying  Buffalo 
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I  We  have  had  any  number  of  surveys  conducted  for  us 
from  time  to  time  by  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
but  I  can't  recall  a  single  instartce  where  we  have 
had  a  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  report 
submitted  to  us  than  the  orte  whKh  came  from  you 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 


ANSWER  THIS  LETTER 


[Editorial  Xote. — The  letter  that  follows  has 
mailed  to  many  publishers  in  this  country, 
should  answer  this  letter  in  no  «n* 
fflfain  terms  but  they  should  plainly  state  why 
|tf  ifnpossible  to  join  in  any  move  for  lower 
rates.] 

LOUD  &  THOMAS 
Advertising 
Chicago 

November  26,  1920. 

p^isher  Addressed — 

Drtf  Sir:  In  our  mutual  interest  we  deem 
^  vise  to  call  your  attention  to  a  situation 
f^cb  confronts  us  now. 

In  making  up  schedules  for  the  ctniing  year, 
most  conspicuous  feature  with  old  adver- 
igrs  is  the  increased  cost  of  space.  It  varies 
p  different  mediums,  but  on  our  largest  long- 
^lishcd  schedules  the  increase  will  average 
jme  per  cent. 

Xhis  comes  at  a  time  when  other  ccsts  are 
^^nng.  When  profits  in  most  lines  are 
reduced  and  sometimes  wiped  cut 
gtipletrly.  When  the  customers  of  most  ad- 
lasers  arc  demanding  great  reductions,  and 
tre  holding  back  their  orders  to  obtain  them, 
when  we  are  clearly  facing  a  period  of 
jpwer  prices.  Naturally  the  advertiser  looks  to 
tbt  pnblisHer  as  to  all  ether  people  from 
fbom  he  buys,  for  his  just  share  in  this  pend- 
eg  readjust  merit. 

Advertising  appropriations  cannot  be  in- 
anied  to  meet  this  added  cost.  Some  adver- 
tlvrs  meet  the  situation  by  cutting  down  their 
gbedulcs  Some  are  omitting  mediums  which 
an  best  be  spared.  Some  are  crossing  out 
:x^ijTns  where  the  advance  seems  excessive, 
yinc  are  changing  their  class  of  mediums. 

Bet  there  is  a  distinct  and  increasing  ten- 
<inicy  to  take  with  publishers  the  same  atti- 
•ie  as  their  customers  take  with  them.  That 
to  pause  in  their  advertising — to  ask  for 
THi'ctions — just  as  jobbers,  retailers  and  con- 
‘omer*'  are  now  doing  in  practically  every  line. 
Kfither  you  nor  we  can  afford  to  have  such 
:  5pirit  develop.  Yet  it  seems  logical  and  in* 
M-ita'lr.  if  ihc  publishers  akne  hold  out  for 
prices  fixed  when  conditions  were  very  dif- 

irrent. 

It  seems  to  I’s  that  publishers,  like  the  a<i* 


vertjscrs,  must  face  this  readjusiincnt.  Prices 
must  come  down.  Then  each  must,  in  the  best 
ways  possible,  readjust  his  costs.  Nearly  all 
f{  your  patrons  are  doing  these  things,  and 
they  cannot  regard  you  as  exempt. 

That  being  so,  the  inevitable  move  should 
be  made  at  cnce.  Advertising  in  many  lines 
will  tend  to  decrease  in  this  period  of  depres¬ 
sion.  You  cannot  afford  to  have  it  further  af¬ 
fected  by  an  opposition  to  high  prices  fixed 
under  other  conditions. 

Your  advances  were  met  without  complaint 
when  advances  were  general.  They  cannot  be 
maintained  without  complaint  in  the  present 
situation,  or  without  widespread  rebellion. 

These  are  factors  which  confront  us  most 
acutely  now,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  our 
mutual  interest  requires  your  prompt  consid¬ 
eration.  Very  sincerely, 

LORD  &  THOMAS. 

,  P.  V.  Troup. 

Nurzey  Left  $10,000 

Buffalo. — The  will  of  Walter  F. 
Nurzey,  former  business  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Times,  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  probate.  It  leaves  substantial  be¬ 
quests  to  relatives  in  England,  Scotland 
arid  Australia,  and  to  friends  of  three 
continents.  A  nominal  value  of  over 
$10,000  is  placed  upon  the  estate. 

Eagle  Staff  Honors  Christie 

George  V.  Christie,  for  several  years  a 
reporter  and  later  an  advertising  solicitor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  presented 
with  a  mantle  clock  and  fountain  pen 
when  he  resigned  from  the  Eagle  staff 
last  week. 

Goes  to  Eight  Columns 

.\iB.\NV,  N.  Y. — The  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  this  week  changed  from  13  ems, 
7  columns,  to  12  ems,  8  columns. 


November  Was 
A  Wonderful  Month 
In  Advertising 


FOR  THE 


©PS  iRomea 
Nuptial 


One  of  the  hundreds  of  such 
letters  that  have  come  to  the 
News  in  the  last  five  years 


Obligated 
to  Serve 

7 HE  News  recognizes  an  obligation  to 
manufacturer,  agency,  retailer  and 
consumer  alike,  to  see  that  as  far  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  all  advertising  published  in  its  col¬ 
umns  are  not  opposing  conditions  which 
would  indicate  failure.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  work  of  The  News  is  therefore  un¬ 
usual  and  ver)'^  valuable  to  the  advertiser. 

The  Indianapolis  New^s 

First  in  ^National  (^Advertising  in  Six -Day  Evening  Field 


New  York  Office 
dan  a.  CARROLL 
Tribune  Building 


Chicago  Office 
J.  K.  LUTZ 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


The  week-day  Capital  pub¬ 
lished  a  larger  volume  of 
advertising  in  the  month  of 
November  than  was  ever 
published  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  The  Capital. 

The  Capital  has  been  low'a’s 
Leading  Newspaper  for 
more  than  25  years.  It  is 
published  in  the  richest 
field  in  the  United  States. 

The  Capital  does  not  pub¬ 
lish  one  line  of  medicinal  or 
fraudulent  advertising. 


CThc  Ca|fitiU 

Lafayette  Young,  Publisher 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

O’Mara  &  Ot  msbee,  Special  Repreaentatives 


New  York 


Chicago 
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TliU,pac«  is  «  rcfulmr 
Weekly  Feature  of 
E<litor  &  Publisher, 
devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad* 
vertisinc  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  contributions 
should  be  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


SOME  MORE  ABOUT  RATES  “it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a  copy 

of  the  investigation?  If  so,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  send  it  to  us  or  to  tell 

A  STL  D\  of  the  figures  published  on  They  remember  tfie  newspapers,  how-  us  how  to  get  it?  We  shall  be  deeply 
this  page  last  week  and  followed  ever,  when  the  client  sends  out  an  S.  appreciative  of  your  co-operation  in  this 
up  by  the  table  below,  shows  that  at  q.  S.  and  wants  to  know  why  he  is  not  matter.” 
least  one-third  of  the  newspapers  are  ^^e  principal  market  ^^^re  was  the  answer: 

going  ahead  with  increase  of  their  de-  ^  newspaper  copy.  Re-  “Answering  your  letter  of  the  19th, 

partment  store  rate,  despite  the  mer-  secured.  But  I  am  enclosing  the  first  preliminary  let- 

chandismg  condition  the  retailers  are  ter  sent  out  by  the  Newspaper  Depart- 

now  up  against.  •  .  -  ,  .  .  ur  *•  •  ment. 

Those  advertising  managers,  who  have  shoojmg  one  plate  to  one  publication  in-  answers  filed  in 

their  present  department  store  rate  on  a  o*  ou®  hundred  mats  to  a  hundred  distribution  at  all 

profitable  basis  for  publication,  may  different  newspapers,  where  the  real  re-  Wing  Powder, 

consider  themselves  lucky'.  suits  are.  “Some  of  the  newspapers,  to  whom 

this  inquio’  went,  do  not  maintain  highly 

.  organized,  efficient  merchandising  de- 

INCREASING  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  RATE  partments.  Yet  more  than  60  per  cent 

Present  Present  Dept.  Rate  Date  and  of  those  to  whom  the  inquiry'  did  go  do 

Paner  Circulation  Store  Rate  Jan.  1  Amt  Before  _ -• _ _ 

MIAMI  HERALD—  investigating  organizations  upon 

Dailv  . . .  8,300  70c  ...  Sept  1,  1920.  which  one  can  depend. 

Sunday  .  10,000  80c  84c  “You  will  find,  if  you  will  check  up 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE—  ,  ,,  ,  over  the  country,  that  your  Red  Wing 

Sunday  .  60,000  ...  ...  Powder  distribution  is  practically  nil. 

NEW  YORK  GLOBE . 181,475  32.4c  net  37.5c  Tune  15,  1920.  ®  distribution  in  some 

BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  centers.  Without  a  word  of  discourage- 

TELECRAM-POST—  ment  against  the  Saturday  Evening 

Daily  .  53,145  10c  line  12c  Sept  1,  1920.  Post,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 

.  20,266  ...  ...  nearly  75  per  cent  of  it  is 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-  wasted. 

Sunday  ".'."".'.’.;'.'.'.;'.!'.'.’.'.'.!!!;  64301  20^  !!!  “National  advertising  through  the 

newspapers  with  the  dealers  in  each 
case  actually  listed  in  the  copy  is  the 

The  writer  of  this  article  knows  one  SELUNG  THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  A  only  effective  way  to  put  over  a  national 
newspaper,  which  is  forced  to  put  NATIONAL  MEDIUM  campaign.  Manufacturers  and  agencies 


INCREASING  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  RATE 

Present 

Present  Dept. 

Rate 

Date  and 

1  Paner 

Circulation 

Store  Rate 

Jan.  1 

Amt  Before 

1  MIAMI  HERALD— 

1  Dailv  . 

.  8,300 

70c 

Sept.  1,  1920. 

1  Sunday  . 

.  10,000 

80c 

84c 

1  HOUSTON  chronicle:- 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . 

.  50,000 

10c 

May  1,  1920. 

.  60,000 

NEW  YORK  GLOBE . 

. 181,475 

32.4c  net 

37.5c 

June  15,  1920. 

1  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.) 

1  TELECRAM-POST— 

1  Dailv  . 

. 53.145 

10c  line 

12c 

Sept.  1,  1920. 

1  Sunday  . 

.  20,266 

1  LOUISVILLE  COURIER- 

Dailv  . 

. 46,815 

18c 

Feb.  1,  1920. 

Sunday  . 

.  62,301 

20c 

newspaper,  which  is  forced  to  put 
through  an  advance  of  from  7  to  11 


tnrougn  an  aavance  ot  irom  /  to  u  trERE’S  a  letter  from  an  advertising  f,;,' 

cents  a  line  on  all  renewals  of  contracts  11 

between  now  and  March.  .Anyone  ex-  interest  newspaper  men : 


campaign.  Manufacturers  and  agencies 
are  rapidly  coming  to  recognize  this 


perienced  with  the  newspaper  advertis-  especially  interested  in  LET’S  CUT  IT  OUT 

ing  business  realizes  the  tussle  this  paper  yjmr  article  of  ‘National  -Advertising  ‘C’OL’R  or  five  instances  have  recently 
is  having.  Through  Newspaper’  in  the  November  been  reported  to  the  department 

Many  papers  during  the  last  three  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  where  newspapers  have  reported  to 

years  have  rode  on  the  crest  of  advanc-  niaker  of  ‘Red  Wing  Po.w'der’  mentioned  agencies  distribution  of  products  in  their 
ing  prices  and  have  brought  their,  rates  therein,  is  one  of  our  clients.  markets  much  less  than  actually  were  in 

up  to  where  publication  will  be  mighty 
profitable  when  the  white  paper  situa- 

"a  who'L.  h.  is  no.  *«,ing  THE  WINNER  OF  FIFTH  PLACE 

enough  money  for  his  space  should  not 
hesitate  to  raise  his  rates,  even  though 

the  retailers  of  the  country  are  facing  !“  ttrT'A  n  ninr^=n 

tremendous  losses  m  the  decrease  m  j  <>— »* 

prices  on  their  merchandise.  j  j  rmnnM  mmaug  %  mmtimmdumt  pfmtmmt  <  bl,  r.^  nm  ii 

One  of  the  larger  advertising  agencies  s  chicaco  |  CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  EXAMINER _ _ _ 

S  =■  MAY  WINDOW  TRIM  COMPETITIOH 

rates.  In  the  letter  the  agency  points  DDCAI/C  Al  I  f^AMTITCT  DC/^ADflW 

out  that  this  is  the  psychological  time  DIICHIld  HLL  vUll  I  LO I  IlLvUllllO 

CONTESTSPAY Sugar  DON’T  FEAR  is-id  yn  iuth.r  rm.  u  mt.  Gn>»;T|  GROCERS MSil 
This  agency  evidently  does  not  know  EVEN  IF  PRIZE  CHAK  STORES,  -  ’  6^  I  i 

that  publishers  are  still  facing  raising  IS  NOT  RESULT;  SAYS  GROCER  ^  1|  j  PRIZE  MONEY 

costs  and  will  face  them  for  the  next  g  '*  i*iIZSZl2tl2!r* 

six^months  at  least.  fl^oSiSl 

This  particular  agency  is  one  whose  It  'J 

motto  seems  to  be  “Go  and  get  ’em  and  •■'T‘.’.!Z!J!.  '.  !  Jwi.'ST 

spend  their  money  quick.”  _j!rp|  A  ^  i! 

If  some  advertising  agencies  were  fe;V  ij 

more  concerned  with  spending  their  ■'“'!=,''^;~7!-~  t  ^  ■ 

clients’  money  in  the  best  medium  and  - 

in  producing  advertising  copy  that  ■  '  * 

would  really  show  results,  there  would 

be  no  need  of  their  worrying  about  ^HE  Chicago  Retailer,  published  monthly  by  the  Merchandising  Department 
newspaper  rates.  of  the  Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  has  been  awarded  5th  place  in  the  Sym- 

Many  an  agency  seems  to  have  the  posium.  made  up  of  retail  publications  by  the  National  .Association  of  Newspaper 

one  ambition  of  sewing  up  the  account  •  .  ...  . - 

for  a  cvcle  in  the  “more  than  two  mil-  ^  Chicago  Ketailer  is  a  regular  newspaper  size,  has  been  published  for  a  year 

’•  TViev  fnrffet  alto-  ^  newsy,  interesting  Hearst  style.  Reproductions  of  fruit  products  and 

hon  c  rculation.  drug  products  carried  in  the  Herald  Examiner  are  running  in  the  Retailer.  There 

gether  the  resu  ts  is  ^  usual  list  of  dealers’  helps  in  addition  to  a  world  of  interesting  information 

papers.  about  better  store  keeping  for  retailers. 
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THE  WINNER  OF  FIFTH  PLACE 

B^HICAGO  BmiLERffl 

I  I  httUain4  AfaMW,  %  fk,  «4  (k*  g,, 

s  CHICAGO  I  CHICAGO  HERALD  AND  EXAMINER _ _ 

MAY  WMDOW  TRM  l»MPETni(IN 
BREAKS  AU  CONTEST  RECORDS 


CONTESTSPAY  'Saui  Sugar  DON’T  FEAR  r  Which  Vould  Ym  Rather  RMe  In.  Hr.  &occr? 
EVEN  IF  PRIZE  CHAU  STORES.  ,  /-V>  .  ^ 

IS  NOT  RESULT .  r.;- "  SAYS  GROCER  ^  f 

.  ' 


F' ' 


^GROCERS  RUSN 
n  TO  TARE  BIB 
I  PRIZE  MONEY 

j---T 

I  ViaaM  Cull 
|Pf4«M  Oflmtf 
yT  I  for  Juno 
rrnnrmr 


OCERYPWetS 


'T’HE  Chicago  Retailer,  published  monthly  by  the  Merchandising  Department 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  has  been  awarded  5th  place  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium.  made  up  of  retail  publications  by  the  National  .Association  of  Newspaper 
Executives. 

The  Qiicago  Retailer  is  a  regular  newspaper  size,  has  been  published  for  a  year 
and  it  is  a  newsy,  interesting  Hearst  style.  Reproductions  of  fruit  products  and 
drug  products  carried  in  the  Herald  Examiner  are  running  in  the  Retailer.  There 
is  a  usual  list  of  dealers’  helps  in  addition  to  a  world  of  interesting  information 
about  better  store  keeping  for  retailers. 


order  to  force  advertising  in  tier 
papers. 

If  merchandising  work  by  newspapen 
is  to  be  effective  at  all  it  must  be  cot 
ducted  on  an  honest  basis.  Facts  shouli 
be  given  whether  they  help  or  hurttbi 
newspaper.  If  agencies  or  manufacte. 
ers  ever  get  the  impression  that  me. 
chandise  departments  of  newspapei 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  from  tha 
minute  on  merchandising  departmcit 
will  be  a  distinct  luxury.  They  wm'i 
be  worth  a  penny.  On  the  other  hat 
they  will  be  handicaps. 

The  publisher  that  allows  any  sta^ 
ment  or  figures  to  go  out  which  an 
wrong,  either  through  carelessness  « 
intention  on  the  part  of  his  organizati® 
is  killing  the  goose  that  has  been  Ia;ii( 
for  him  every  day  several  golden  eggs. 


EIGHT  NEW.  MEMBERS 

'"pilE  new’  members  who  have  jobd 
the  Newspaper  Department  duriig 
this  week  are,  Rochester  Times  Unkt: 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Standari 
Reno,  Nevada,  Evening  Gazette;  Graii 
Island,  Nebraska,  Independent;  th 
Piqua,  Ohio,  Daily  Call ;  Rochester,  Xn 
York,  Times  L’nion,  and  the  Manchesta 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader. 

AD  MANAGERS  WERE  JUDGES 

^HE  Continental  Grocery  Stores,  k. 

which  is  arranging  to  open  more  tk 
100  retail  stores  in  the  city  of  Clevelaai 
conducted  a  contest  in  which  people  wet 
asked  to  select  suitable  sites.  Niwt! 
winners  were  selected  out  of  thousaoi 
of  letters  received.  H.  W.  Roberts, » 
vertising  manager  of  the  Plain  Dde 
Carl  Marvin,  advertising  manager  of  4 
News-Leader,  and  J.  S.  Pollock,  advs- 
tising  manager  of  the  Press,  were  tlim 
of  the  five  judges  who  selected  the  w 
ners. 

ARMY  ADVERTISING  RESULTS 

JN  connection  with  the  nation-iii 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  ie 
ing  conducted  by  the  War  Departnrt 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  an? 
enlistments  between  November  10  af 
20  were  greater  than  for  any  sis- 
lar  period  since  the  armistice.  In » 
nouncing  the  figures — 8,300  men  fori 
branches  of  the  service — the  War  ft' 
partment  states  that  2,801  of  the  enlft 
ments  were  specifically  for  the  Seek 
Division  now  stationed  at  Camp  Tran 
San  .Antonio,  Texas,  for  which  a  dri* 
for  6,000  men  in  thirty  days  had  be* 
inaugurated. 

SCHEIN’S  NEW  AGENCY 

T^AVID  SCHEIN,  of  San  Art* 
Tex.,  has  established  an  advertikt 
agency  there.  He  was  formerly  adTS» 
ing  manager  of  the  Beaumont  (Ttt' 
Enterprise. 

A.  A.  C.  W.  EXECUTIVES  TO  id 

^HE  executive  committee  of  the  Art 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Wkl 
will  meet  in  Atlanta  January  23-2I* 
confer  with  the  Atlanta  Adverlik 
Gub  regarding  the  annual  .A.  A  C  R 
convention  in  that  city  next  June.  ,  , 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

TUt  department  ii  •  reBuler  weekly  feature  of  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  Safgeetloaa 
or  eontributionc  ehould  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  &  Publieher,  1115  World 
Building,  New  York. 


SOME  RESULT-BRINGING  FORM  LETTERS 

By  OSCAR  E.  WERNER. 

Circulation  Manager,  Preecott  (Ariz.)  Courier 


Several  weeks  ago  I  noticed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  a  request  for 
“result-bringing  form  letters,”  for  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  Circulation  Managers’ 
Page.  Here  are  three  letters  with  which 
«e  have  just  finished  doubling  the  paid 
circulation  of  the  Prescott  Courier  in 
the  space  of  two  months.  A  number  of 
other  letters  were  used  in  this  direct- 
mail  campaign,  but  early  comparative 
tests  proved  these  three  to  be  the  most 
effective,  and  they  were  practically  the 
only  letters  used. 

Three  distinct  appeals  were  discov¬ 
ered,  in  the  comparative  tests  preceding 
die  main  mailings,  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  three  classes  of  prospects  to 
be  reached. 

The  first  class  of  prospects  consisted 
of  people  living  outside  of  Prescott,  in 
communities  whose  local  news  was  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  two  competing  county  pa¬ 
pers— both  dailies.  We  naturally  felt 
that  in  these  communities  we  had  a 
chance  to  outdistance  our  competitors, 
even  though  they  were  dailies,  by  ad¬ 
equately  covering  the  local  news  field. 
So  we  approached  these  prospects  first. 

Our  first  step  in  the  case  of  each  sep¬ 
arate  community  was  to  appoint  a  local 
correspondent  (if  one  was  not  already 
on  the  job),  and  to  make  sure  that  local 
notes  from  that  community  would  hence¬ 
forth  appear  in  every  issue  of  the 
Courier. 

The  following  letter  was  then  sent  to 
prospects  in  that  community,  enclosing 
a  coin-card  and  return  envelope.  Under 
separate  cover  went  a  sample  copy  of 
the  Courier — a  sample  copy  brimful  of 
local  notes. 

The  results  in  each  community  were 
gratifying.  Not  only  did  the  letters 
bring  back  direct  results  (varying  from 
10  to  per  cent)  in  the  form  of  new 
subscriptions,  but  created  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  copies  that  drug  stores  in  out¬ 
lying  districts  which  previously  had  not 
found  it  'worth  while  to  carry  any  Cour¬ 
iers  on  their  news  stands,  began  to  send 
in  standing  orders  for  a  couple  dozen 
copies  per  week. 

"Dia*  Sib: 

,  "Do  you  enjoy  reading  Mayer*  news  occa¬ 
sionally  ? 

“News  about  your  own  community  and  the 
people  you  know? 

“If  so,  you’ll  enjoy  reading  the  Courier  regu- 
Isrly,  for  the  Courier  is  the  only  newspaper 
m  the  State,  of  Arisona  that  features  Mayer 
news  in  every  issue. 

"The  Courier  aims  to  be  Yavapai  County’s 
home  newspaper,  and,  as  such,  intends  to  print 
the  news  of  every  section  of  the  county  in 
every  issue. 

".\nd  you’ll  enjoy  reading  every  issue,  too. 
Just  try  the  next  ten  issues  and  see  for  your¬ 
self. 

“You  need  only  slip  a  half-dollar  into  the 
enclosed  coin-card  (it  will  just  fit,  as  you’ll 
hjhre)’  send  the  card  back  to  us  in  the  self- 
addressed  envelope — and  the  Courier  is  yours 
for  ten  weeks  to  come. 

“By  the  end  of  that  time  you’ll  want  the 
paper  for  ten  years  to  come,  or  we  miss  our 
guess. 

“But  make  sure  of  the  ten  weeks  now.  Fill 
the  cein-card  while  this  fetter  is  still  before 
you,  so  that  the  next  Courier  may  reach  you 
promptly. 

"Cordially  yours, 

"THE  PRESCOTT  COURIER.” 

How  genuine  is  the  appeal  of  loca), 
home  community  news,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  weeks  after  the  above 
letter  had  been  sent  out  to  some  com- 
fbunities,  the  regularly  appearing  local 
notes  ■would  cause  some  hesitating 
brother  to  dig  up  the  coin-card  he  had 


put  aside  long  ago  and  send  it  in  as  per 
instructions.  They  are  still  coming  in 
at  this  writing. 

Our  second  class  of  prospects  were 
the  people  living  in  our  own  town,  Pres¬ 
cott.  Here  the  competition  is  keen,  for 
our  competitor  is  a  daily.  We  could  not 
appeal  to  these  prospects  simply  on  the 
ground  that  we  carried  Prescott  local 
news,  for  the  daily  carries  Prescott  news 
also.  So  we  featured  the  fact  that  the 
Courier  makes  a  specialty  of  home-town 
news,  and  its  place  can  therefore  never 
be  filled  by  any  number  of  dailies. 

This  appeal,  presented  to  prospects  in 
the  following  letter,  with  enclosure  of 
coin-card  and  return  envelope  as  before, 
averaged  returns  of  approximately  10 
per  cent. 

"Dear  Sir: 

‘T’ve  been  thinking  about  vou — 

“I’ve  been  thinking  that  if  I  can  get  you  to 
read  the  next  ten  issues  of  the  (Courier,  you’ll 
never  want  to  miss  a  single  issue  as  long  as 
you  live  in  Yavapai  County. 

“For  those  next  ten  issues  are  going  to  be 
well  worth  your  reading.  Full  to  the  margins 
with  interesting  home  town  news,  new-s  about 
folks  you  know  and  the  community  you  live 
in,  the  Courier  will  fill  that  gap  which  other 
papers  leave — no  matter  how  many  of  them 
vou  read.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  real 
home-town  news,  and  the  Courier  is  the  only 
paper  you  can  buy  which  specialises  in  the 
home-town  news  of  this  community. 

“You’ll  be  glad  to  find  the  Courier  at  home 
waiting  for  you  every  week-end.  just  about  the 
time  you  want  to  settle  down  and  read  a  little 
news  about  what  your  friends  and  neighbors 
have  been  doing.  It’s  the  kind  of  paper  that 
fits  right  into  your  home  and  makes  you  feel 
more  at  home  in  your  own  community. 

“Just  try  those  next  ten  issues  and  see  for 
yourself.  Tuck  a  half-dollar  into  the  enclosed 
coin-card,  mail  it  back  to  us  today,  and  the 
Courier  is  yours  for  ten  weeks  to  come. 

“Do  it  now! 

“Yours  for  home  town  news. 

“THE  PRESCOTT  COURIER.” 

Our  third  class  of  prospects  was  a 
particularly  logical  class  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  time.  The  Courier  is  the  only  Dem¬ 
ocratic  paper  in  the  county,  and  at  a 
time  when  national,  state  and  county 
political  activities  tend  to  arouse  the 
party-consciousness  of  the  registered 
voter,  it  is  decidedly  within  reason  to 
ask  him  to  give  loyal  support  to  his 
party  paper. 

Accordingly  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  all  the  registered  Democrats  in 
Yavapai  County.  That  these  voters  be¬ 
lieve  in  Democratic  newspapers  as  ■well 
as  Democratic  policies  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  letter  pulled  returns  of 
from  9  per  cent  to  as  high  as  25  per 
cent,  according  to  the  community.  (Some 
towns  were  just  naturally  more  enthusi¬ 
astically  Democratic  than  others.)  This 
is  the  letter : 

“Dear  Sir: 

“The  big  battle  is  on! 

“Presidential  candidates  have  been  chosen, 
local  political  aspirants  are  loading  their  guns 
for  the  primaries — the  campaign  of  1920  U 
here! 

“It’s  a  time  when  you  simply  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  your  local  Democratic  paper — the 
Courier. 

“It’s  a  time  when  you’ll  want  to  stand  behind 
your  Democratic  paper,  for  upon  its  shoulders 
will  fall  a  great  share  of  responsibility  during 
the  campaign. 

“You’ll  want  to  read  the  Democratic  side  of 
local  party  politics — and  you’ll  find  that  side 
only  in  the  Courier. 

‘'You’ll  want  other  people  to  read  the  Demo- 
catic  side  of  political  questions,  too,  and  the 
way  to  make  sure  that  they  do  is  to  help  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  Couriers  circulating  in 
this  community. 

.  “Here  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  do  it — 
and  hand  yourself  a  real  treat  besides: 

“Just  put  a  four-bit  piece  in  the  enclosed  coin- 
card.  tuck  it  into  the  self-addressed  envelope  and 
shoot  it  back  to  us  pronto. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


ADVER¬ 
TISE  IN 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois  Newspapers  are  to  the  West  what  New 
York  newspapers  are  to  the  East. 

They  cover  a  tremendous  territory  outside  of 
the  state  in  which  they  are  published  and  exert 
a  potential  influence. 

As  a  consumer  of  Advertised  Goods,  Illinois 
is  notably  remarkable  for  the  avidity  with 
which  she  purchases  such  goods,  when  they 
have  been  given  publicity  in  Illinois  news¬ 
papers. 

Illinois  newspapers  are  decidedly  the  Best 
Mediums  for  getting  Illinois  business. 

Use  These  Illinois  Dailies  to  Help  You: 


Rate  for  Rate  for 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Chatnpaigjn  Daily  News-Gazette..  .(E)  8,609 

.04 

.04 

Chicago  Evening  American. 

. (E)  364,769 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  .. 

. (M)  344,538 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . 

. (S)  626,637 

.75 

.75 

ttChicago  Daily  Journal . 

.26 

.24 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

. (E)  398,405 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

. (E)  52,981 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press  . . 

...(M&S)  11,007 

.035 

.0325 

Moline  Dispatch . 

.04 

.04 

•Peoria  Journal-Transcript. . 

...(MAE)  31,011 

.11 

.09 

Peoria  Star . 

. (E)  22,913 

.075 

.06 

Rock  Island  Argus . 

.04 

.04 

Sterling  Gazette . 

. (E)  4,863 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements, 

October  1st  1920. 

tPublishers*  Statement 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st  1920. 

ttGovemment  Statement  April  let,  1920. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  11,  1920 


MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feeture  of  Editor  A  Publieher  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classiAed  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


HOLD  CLASSIFIED  CONFERENCE 

NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  a  classified  advertising 
conference  was  held  in  Milwaukee  Tues¬ 
day,  November  30th.  The  meeting,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  League,  which  co-operated 
with  the  Classified  Managers  Association 
in  planning  the  conference. 

Among  those  attending  were  J.  F.  Mc- 
Cue,  Janesville  Daily  Gazette;  Pearl 
O’Brien,  Watertown  Daily  Times:  V.  G. 
Fowler,  Superior  Telegram ;  D.  S.  Grieg, 
La  Crosse  Tribune;  N.  M.  Root,  She¬ 
boygan  Press :  Mr.  Smith,  Kenosha 
News ;  E.  J.  Robinson,  Green  Bay  Press ; 
H.  Bastow,  Wausau  Record  Herald ;  H. 
W.  Pickford,  Madison  Democrat;  F.  R. 


Q. — Does  it  pay  a  newspaper 
to  belong  to  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers? 

*  A. — By  W.  A.  Giffen,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star:  “This  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  proven  that  it  is  on 
the  alert  to  aid  the  members  of 
the  organization.  Through  the 
bulletins,  sectional  meetings,  and 
contact  with  other  members,  we 
are  all  kept  in  touch  with  what 
the  leading  papers  are  doing 
and  with  new  ideas  to  increase 
the  value  of  classihed  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  is  well  pleased 
with  its  membership  and  con¬ 
siders  it  a  good  investment.” 


Starbuck,  Racine  Journal  News ;  Otto 
F.  Berner,  Antigo  Daily  Journal ;  M.  V. 
Kelly,  Eau  Claire  Leader  Telegram;  C. 
Prochazha,  Manitowoc  Herald  News, 
and  D.  W.  Spooner,  Beloit  Daily  News. 

The  association  was  represented  by 
President  L.  J.  Boughner,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Harry  Gwaltney,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal ;  Miss  Elsie  Fruit,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Daily  Republic;  W.  S.  Broker, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  C.  L.  Perkins, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 

The  program  consisted  of  round  table 
discussions  on  the  following  subjects: 
Sales  and  Promotion — 
a — Personal  solicitation. 

1) — Telephone  solicitation, 
c — Mail  solicitation, 
d — Rural  classified, 
c— Contracts, 
f — Foreign  classified. 

1 —  Agency. 

2 —  Direct. 

g — Publicity  promotion. 

Typography — Make-Up — 
a — Classification  headings, 
b — Type  faces, 
c — Rules. 

d — .\rrangement  of  ads. 
e — Display. 

Rates  and  Revenue — Collections — 
a — Checking  systems, 
b — Bookkeeping, 
c — Billing, 
d— Collections, 
e — Credits. 

Mr.  Gwaltney,  the  father  of  the  Classi¬ 
fied  .\ssociation,  presided.  Mr.  Oscar  H. 
Morris,  of  the  Milwaukee  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  welcomed  the  visitors  on 


behalf  of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Commerce  and  then  explained  the  work 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  Mr. 
Morris  emphasized  the  grrat  importance 
of  reader  confidence  to  a  successful 
want-ad  growth,  showing  that  truthful 
advertising  was  the  corner  stone  on 
which  classified  must  be  built.  He  also 
offered  to  the  Wisconsin  publishers  any 
possible  aid  from  his  organization  in  an 
endeavor  to  eliminate  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  from  their  columns. 

Miss  Elsie  Fruit,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republic,  presided  at  the  first  session  de¬ 
voted  to  Sales  and  Promotion.  Miss 
Fruit  has  made  a  remarkable  showing 
on  a  paper  of  the  approximate  size  of 
those  represented  at  the  meeting  and  in 
opening  the  session  explained  in  detail 
the  methods  which  she  had  used  to 
create  greater  want-ad  lineage. 

This  session  confirmed  the  statement 
made  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  publishers  of  papers  in 
smaller  cities  were  neglecting  a  profitable 
field  by  failing  to  put  forth  sales  effort 
in  behalf  of  classified.  On  nearly  all  the 
papers  represented,  the  classified  rate  was 
higher  than  that  of  display,  yet  most  of 
them  had  not  been  giving  much  attention 
to  the  securing  of  want-ads.  Judging 
from  the  experiences  of  those  who  had 
made  organized  effort  to  sell  this  type  of 
advertising,  there  was  no  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  doing  this  work. 
Those  papers  devoting  some  attention  to 
classified  testified  that  fifty  percent  of 
the  people  who  voluntarily  brought 
want-ads  to  a  paper  could  be  sold  ad¬ 
ditional  lineage  and  insertions. 

On  the  subject  of  promotion,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  emphasized  several  facts  which 
most  papers  admit  and  are  willing  to 
preach  on  but  do  not  practice.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  was  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  was  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  building  classified  advertising.  Several 
papers  gave  examples  of  building  various 
classifications  by  this  method.  All  fail¬ 
ures  credited  to  this  plan  were  found  not 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  plan  but  of  its 
execution,  in  that  the  advertising  W'as  not 
done  consistently  over  a  period  of  time. 

During  the  session  on  Typography,  the 
necessity  for  more  logical  arrangement  of 
classifications  and  a  standard  of  practices 
in  sequence  and  wording  of  headings  was 
brought  out.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
papers  represented  the  Association  will 
undertake  to  work  out  a  plan  of  stan¬ 
dardization  for  the  Wisconsin  publishers. 
All  agreed  that  in  makeup  and  typog¬ 
raphy  the  reader  should  be  given  first 
consideration,  although  the  advertiser 
had  in  the  past  been  allowed  to  govern 
in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Boughner  presided  at  the  session 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  rates.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  used  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  checking,  billing  and 
bookkeeping,  showing  how  the  principles 
could  be  adapted  to  the  smaller  papers. 
He  also  spoke  at  length  on  the  fact  that 
want-ads  were  net  advertising  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term  but  were  merely 
a  means  of  rendering  a  service.  He  said 
that  an  automobile  factory  couldn’t  and 
would  not  pay  as  much  for  a  quarter 
page  in  a  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
12,000  as  it  would  for  the  same  space  in 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  S00,(XX), 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Nature  has  endowed  West  Virginia  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  comparisons. 

Minerals,  lumber,  a  rich  soil  and  waterpower,  all  go 
to  make  the  population  of  about  a  million  and  a 
half  people  the  best  buyers  per  capita  for  what¬ 
ever  they  want. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  double  their  numbers  in  many  of  the 
more  congested  sections. 

Why  not  tell  them  in  their  daily  papers  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  your  goods.  Remember  that 
you  are  as  far  away  from  this  territory  by  itself  as 
it  is  from  you. 

Advertise  in  these  papers,  when  a  little  appropria¬ 
tion  will  make  you  BIG  business. 


Rate 

Rate 

for 

for 

Circu- 

5,000 

Circu-  5,000 

Ution  lines 

lation  lines 

Bluefidd 

Martineburg 

fTetecraph  . 

.(M) 

4,SM 

.825 

-Journal  . 

. (E)  3,288  .82 

Charlestmft 

Parkeraburg 

—Gazette  . 

.(M) 

13,562 

.65 

nNewa  . 

—Gazette  . 

..(S) 

14,585 

M 

UNewa  . 

-Daily  Mail . (EAS) 

8.04 

.84 

—Sentinel  .... 

Clarlitburr 

Wheeling 

tExponent  . 

.(M) 

7,566 

.825 

tfintelligencer 

**Trfejram . 

.(E) 

6,118 

.835 

UNews  ....... 

— TeieRram  . 

..(S) 

8,565 

.635 

tlNewa  . 

Fairmont 

-West  Vircinian.. 

..(E) 

4,863 

.83 

tGovemraent 

Statements,  Apr.  1, 

.(M) 

5,865 

J3. 

.  ^Government 

Statements,  Oct.  1, 

HuntiiiRtan 

1920. 

-Herald-Diipatch  . 

(M) 

18,464 

J35 

-A.  B.  C  Reports,  Oct.  1,  1920. 

-Herald-Diapatch  . 

..(S) 

18,854 

A35 

-A.  B.  C.  Reports,  Apr.  1,  1920. 
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N  Y.  TRIBUNE  SHIP  PAGE 
BUILDS  PRESTIGE 

flffiUr  Intereit  and  AdvertUing  Pat* 
ronage  Grow  SiQce  Sept.  1,  When 
Shipping  and  Travel  Guide 
Was  Started 

A  notable  double-page  daily  feature 
embracing  the  happy  combination  of 
reader  interest,  immediate  advertising 
revenue  and  growing  prestige  is  proving 
a  success  in  the  “New  York  Tribune’s 
Shipping  and  Travel  Guide”  covering 
very  completely 
reports  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  news  of 
foreign  travel. 

Through  this 
service  to  readers 
and  advertisers, 
the  Tribune  has 
within  a  few 
months  achieved 
substantial  recog¬ 
nition  as  an  au¬ 
thority  upon  the 
vast  and  varied 
Aschibald  Seixas  interests  a  c  c  u  - 
rately  reported  in 
these  two  pages,  one  of  which  is  solid  liner 
or  classified  advertising,  consisting  of  a 
directory  showing  the  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  steamship  com¬ 
panies  and  agents.  Following  this  direc¬ 
tory  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  ports  of 
the  world,  ports  of  departure,  sailing 
dates,  names  of  ships,  and  an  indicator 
showing'  the  kind  of  ship — freight,  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight,  and  those  carrying 
refrigerators,  then  the  name  of  the 
steamship  company,  etc. 

Archibald  Seixas,  who  originated  and 
compiled  the  shipping  and  travel  guide, 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  since  1912. 

“News  of  shipping — probably  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  was  prior  to  September  1, 
practically  confined  to  the  commercial 
and  trade  publications,”  said  Mr.  Seixas 
to  a  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“The  Tribune  is  the  first  newspaper 
of  the  popular  type  that  has  undertaken 
to  develop  shipping  and  promote  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  trade  in  a  practical 
way. 

“The  shipping  and  travel  guide,  which 
I  originally  planned  in  1909  or  1910,  is  of 
great  service  to  the  shipper — this  we 
know  because  of  the  large  number  of 
yearly  subscriptions  we  have  received 
from  big  export  houses.  We  also  know 
it  is  valuable  to  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  and  agents  because  they  have  been 
getting  direct  results  and  new  business 
through  it. 

“This  guide  appears  in  the  Tribune 
every  business  day  and  is  always  in  the 
same  location — facing  the  next  to  the 
last  page.  It  is  revised  daily  and 
changes  are  made  up  to  the  closing  time 
each  night.  It  is  remarkably  free  from 
errors. 

“The  shipping  and  travel  guide  went 
to  the  public  on  September  1,  with  the 
announcements  of  about  65  companies — 
today  we  have  more  than  80  yearly 
signed  contracts  with  shipping  companies 
and  are  announcing  their  sailings  in  it. 
It  took  us  ten  months  to  develop  this 
future  and  it  was  real  work  too— prac¬ 
tically  every  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
advertising  department — at  some  time  or 
other — had  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  it  was  this  cooperative  spirit  that 
put  it  over.” 

Business  Manager  Howard  Davis,  said : 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shipping 
and  travel  guide  has  been  responsible 
for  considerable  of  our  recent  circula- 
“on  gains.  It  has  unusual  reader  inter- 
cst  as  well  as  advertising  value.” 


RESULT-BRINGING  FORM 
LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

“That’ll  fix  you  for  a  ten  weeks’  subscription 
to  the  Courier,  and  at  the  same  time  will  help 
to  spread  the  Democratic  gospel  around  about 
Yavapai  County. 

“Fill  that  coin-card  now,  while  it’s  looking 
at  you! 

“Yours  for  a  Democratic  victory, 

“THE  PRESCOTT  COURIER.” 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
these  letters,  is  that  they  were  sent  out 
during  a  prize  circulation  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  chief  competitor,  the  local 
daily,  in  which  a  five-passenger  auto¬ 
mobile,  several  phonographs,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  prizes  were  offered  to  con¬ 
testants  bringing  in  the  most  subscrip¬ 
tions.  We  offered  only  one  thing:  the 
paper  itself,  on  its  own  merits,  and  re¬ 
sults  have  convinced  us  that  that  is  good 
and  sufficient  "bait”  for  the  average 
prospect. 

Only  one  thing  we  regret  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  direct-mail  subscription 
campaign :  the  fact  that  our  list  of  regis¬ 
tered  voters  was  limited.  Had  we  pos¬ 
sessed  a  list  such  as  counties  in  some 
of  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of 
the  country  can  show,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  above  letters  should  not  have 
tripled  or  quadrupled  our  circulation,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  doubling  it. 

However,  doubling  the  circulation  of 
a  newspaper  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
without  giving  away  a  red  cent  in  the 
shape  of  either  prizes  or  premiums,  is 
proof  enough  for  us  that  direct-mail 
methods  of  building  circulation  are  worth 
their  salt  when  intelligently  applied. 

♦Prospects  in  each  separate  community 
received  versions  of  this  letter  featuring 
the  name  of  that  community. 

CIRCULATION  NOTES 

'T’HE  St.  Paul  Daily  News  gave  a 
“wiener  roast,”  or  pow-wow,  to  all  its 
newsboys  and  carriers  who  secured  three 
new  subscriptions  each.  The  event  took 
place  at  “Happy  Hollow,”  a  few  miles 
outside  the  city.  C.  H.  Erickson  has 
been  added  to  the  circulation  staff  of 
the  News. 

All  the  daily  newspapers  and 
the  Minneapolis  Newsboys’  Union  are 
co-operating  with  the  local  police  in  a 
“What’s  Your  Hurry”  week,  instructing 
;  pedestrians  in  safety  methods  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  of  street  accidents.  The  boys 
will  be  detailed  as  junior  traffic  officers. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  contests  for  the 
Children’s  Page  of  the  St.  Paul  Sun¬ 
day  Pioneer  Press,  conducted  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Forman,  is  an  offer  of  cash 
prizes  for  penmanship. 

St.  Louis  to  Punish  Frauds 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Circuit  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  has  established  a  Department 
of  Commercial  Frauds  to  investigate  all 
sorts  of  business  frauds  and  punish 
their  perpetrators.  The  department  was 
[  organized  following  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  Circuit  Attorney  Lawrence  Mc- 
,  Elaniel  and  E.  J.  Brennan  of  the  Better 
,  Business  Bureau  of  the  Advertising  Gub 
of  St.  Louis. 

I  Editor  Runs  for  Mayor 

,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Major  F.  W. 
[  Hartford,  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Her¬ 
ald  and  one  of  the  leading  Republicans 
of  this  state,  was  nominated  for  mayor 
in  a  close  contest. 

r  Prosperity  in  Arkansas 

;  Paragould,  Ark. — Griffin  Smith,  edi- 

.  tor  and  owner  of  the  Daily  Press  and 
.  the  Paragould  Soliphone,  has  moved  his 
plant  into  new  quarters  on  Court  street 
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and  the  following  statistical  information  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  purchasing  power  rep¬ 
resenting  Wisconsin  population: 

Wisconsin  is  the  first  state  in  production 
of  flax. 

First  in  dairy  products. 

Wisconsin  corn  averages  more  bushels  per 
acre  than  any  other  Mississippi  Valley  state. 

Wisconsin  tobacco  pays  more  per  acre 
than  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Wisconsin  leads  all  other  states  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter. 

The  estimated  value  per  acre  for  all  land  is 
$89.00. 

Wisconsin  has  more  silos  than  any  other 
state — a  distinct  mark  of  progressive 
farmers. 

Wisconsin  has  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
cheese  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  dollars  are  to  be  had  in  Wisconsin  by 
any  national  advertiser  who  goes  after  them, 
and  advertising  in  these  papers  will  bring 
results. 
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tAppleton  Post-Crescent . 

. (E) 

7,915 

.035 

Beloit  News . 

. (E) 

7,814 

.045 

ttBau  Claire  Leader-Telegram - 

(MEftS) 

8,083 

.035 

♦Fond  du  Lac  Repprter . 

. (E) 

5,325 

.03 

♦•Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

. (E) 

10,005 

.035 

:HKenosha  Herald . 

. (E) 

2,498 

.025 

♦♦Kenosha  News  . 

. (E) 

5,548 

i)2S 

La  Crosse  Tribune  ft  Leader-Press 

..(EftS) 

12,085 

.05 

♦♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.. 

..(EftS) 

13,719 

.05 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

M 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

. (S) 

95,074 

JO 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

.  (MftE) 

82,927 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

. (S) 

74,608 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  . 
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8,092 

.045 

Superior  Telegram . 

18,091 

.05 

ttSuperior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.. 

. (S) 

10,000 

.055 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
**A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 
^Publishers’  Statement,  September  1st,  1920. 
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\  Stcwart-Davis  Advertising  Agency,  Kesner 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  Renewing  contracts  with 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Chicago, 
j  Schiele  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Central 

^  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Sending  out  schedules 

j  to  Texas  papers  for  Union  Pharmacal  Com- 

I  pany,  Kansas  City. 

t  Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Abbay 

[.  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Sending  out  revised 

schedules  covering  a  spring  campaign  tor 

#  Munsingwear  Corporation  Company. 

Blackman  Company,  116  West  42d  street. 
New  York.  Sending  out  orders  for  General 
Cigar  Company  “Van  Dyke  Cigars.” 

^  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  440 

'  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  Making  contracts 

^  for  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

^  Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  34  West 

33d  street.  New  York.  Renewing  contracts  for 
j  American  Lead  Pencil  Company. 

!  N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  306  Chestnut  street, 

i  Philadelphia.  Sending  out  S*inch  orders  to  run 

60  times  to  Southern  newspapers  for  U|pn 
Manufacturing  Company  “Magnolia  Balm,” 
'I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  30  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Making  1,000-linc  contracts 
’  with  newspapers  for  Miller  Rubber  Company, 

i  Southwestern  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 

Continental  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Making 
I  3.0t»0-line  contracts  with  farm  papers  for 

i  Cleveland  Tractor  Company. 

*  Scott  A  Scott.  Inc.,  220  West  42d  street, 

!  New  York.  Making  1,000-line  contracts  with 

!  newspapers  for  Kotal  Company,  Inc. 

E.  H.  Clark  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Stegcr  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Midcing  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  farm  papers  for  Progress  Tailoring 
Company. 

G.  W.  Ford  Company,  214  Rhodes  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  Cam- 
thol  Corporation. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  1118  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  yearly 
contracts  with  farm  papers  for  American  Ham¬ 
mered  Piston  Ring  Company.  Making  yearly 
contracts  with  farm  papers  for  Advance- 
Rumely  Thresher  Company. 

Moss  Advertising  Agency,  408  Glass  Block, 
Marion,  Ind.  Handling  advertising  for  Delta 
Electric  Company  of  Marion,  Ind. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Planning  national  campaign  for  the 
Caladero  Products  Company,  Atascadero,  Cal., 
“Dehydrated  Pumpkin  Flour.” 

Brearley-Hamilton  Company,  Inc.,  Michigan 
Trust  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Handling 
advertising  for  the  Jackson  Stove  &  Stamping 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich.  A  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  started  early  next  year. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  Inc.,  133  2d 
street,  Milwaukee.  W'ill  start  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  shortly  for  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 
Milwaukee. 

Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Handling  advertising  for  Thonat 
Wanner  Company,  New  York,  manufacturer 
and  importer  of  furniture.  Metropolitan  dailies 
are  being  used. 

Cahill  Ad  Company,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Undertaking  a  new  campaign  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company.  Newspapers, 
farm  papers  and  trade  papers  are  to  be  used 
in  eight  Pacific  coast  stales. 

Amsterdam  Agency,  1180  Broadway.  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  for  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  R.  R.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  71 
Broadway,  New  York. 

George  Batten  Company,  4th  Avenue  Bldg., 
New  York.  Again  renewing  orders  where 
contracts  have  expired  for  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Company,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Corman  Company,  19  W’est  44th  street,  New 
York.  Placing  copy  with  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  newspapers  fbr  Lionel  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  toys,  48  East  21st  street.  New 
York. 

Darlow  Advertising  Company.  W'orld- 
Herald  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Again  placing  orders 
for  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Omaha. 

Dortand  Advertising  Agency,  9  East  40th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  advertising  for 
Lightolier  Company,  lighting  fixtures,  569 
Broadway,  New  York.  Also  for  Republic 
Heater  &  Range  Company,  1107  Broadway, 
New  York. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  117  West  46th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  holiday  copy  with 
newspapers  for  L.  E.  Waterman  Company, 
Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  191  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  131  2d  street, 
Milwaukee.  Will  make  up  list  during  next 
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thirty  days  for  Evinrude  Motor  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

H.  J.  Kleinman  Agency,  Philadelphia.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  Hasson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  hair  cutter,  1215  Filbert  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Philip  Kobbe  Company,  208  5th  avenue, 
New  \  ork.  Placing  advertising  for  Mohawk 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  “Red  Cross”  and 
“Gold  Cross”  Condensed  Milk. 

John  M.  Lcddy,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Placing  advertising  for  Kohler  &  Danz,  arti¬ 
ficial  eyes,  129  East  23d  street,  New  York. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  and 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Placing  orders  for 
Rico  Milk  Products  Company,  “Walter  John’s 
Super-Cream,”  East  Troy,  Wia. ;  Seggerman 
Brothers,  91  Hudson  street,  New  York,  and 
again  placing  orders  for  Eckerson  Company, 
butterine,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing  orders  for 
Franklin  Baker  Company,  “Baker’s  Cocoanut,” 
Philadelphia. 

Charles  F.  Nichols  Company,  20  East  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  for 
Cellutton  Products  Company,  “Klotcx,”  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Palmer  Advertising  Agency,  200  Broadway, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  for  J.  L.  Gales, 
.'\utomatic  Pistol,  75  Chambers  street,  New 
York. 

Daniel  E.  Paris  Agency,  80  Boylston  street. 
Boston.  Placing  orders  with  New  England 
newspapers  for  Hood  Rubber  Company, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Hancock  W.  Payne  Advertising  Agency,  110 
West  34th  street,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  cities  where  they  secure 
distribution  for  Snpertone  Phonograph  Com¬ 
pany,  18  West  20th  street.  New  York. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  4th  avenue, 
New  York.  Will  make  up  list  for  Duff  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  lifting  jacks,  Pittsburgh. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  that  have 
rotogravure  sections  for  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Company,  vacuum  cup  tires,  Jeanette,  Pa., 
and  Sidney  Blumenthal  A  Co.,  fabrics,  394  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
Southern  newspapers  for  Westfield  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  bicycles  and  motorcycles, 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Richards,  9  East  40th  street,  New 
York.  Placing  orders  for  Liggett  A  Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  “Sweet  Orange”  scrap  to¬ 
bacco,  New  York. 

Snodgrass  A  Gayness.  489  5th  avenue,  New 
York.  Placing  advertising  for  W’illiam  M. 
iVane  Company,  gas  ranges,  16  W'est  32d 
street.  New  York. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  42d  street,  New 
York.  Placing  advertising  for  President 
Suspender  Company,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Western  Advertising  Company,  Merchants- 
Laclede  Bld^,  St.  Louis.  Placing  orders 
for  Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company, 
poultry  remedies,  St.  Louis. 

Lloyd  W.  Young  Agency,  823  Prospect  ave¬ 
nue,  Cleveland.  Placing  orders  for  Marathon 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Marathon  Wash¬ 
able  Flexyde  Belts,  Cuyahoga,  Ohio. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  140 
North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Handling 
advertisinig  for  the  Bcrdie  Confection  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

World-Wide  Advertising  Corporation,  1 
West  34th  street,  New  York.  lias  acquired 
the  account  of  the  Luiz  Steamship  Company, 
Portuguese  Line. 

J.  W.  Cannon,  Inc.,  2J0  5th  avenue,  New 
York.  Handling  account  of  S.  Heim’s  Sons, 
manufacturer  and  importer  of  knit  wear. 

Clarence  B.  Keemer  Company,  Toledo.  Han¬ 
dling  account  of  the  Michon  Manufacturing 
C'o.,  also  of  Toledo,  manufacturers  of  a  brake 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

dominates  a  field  whose  banks  have  more 
than  $34,000,000  on  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  national  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Repreaenta- 
Uve 

3t3  Fifth  Avaoue,  New  York  Qty 
Association  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinnumth,  Publisher, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


band  adjusting  accessory  for  Ford  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Schedules  are  now  being  prepared 
for  early  release  of  copy  to  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers,  trade  and  farm  publications. 
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Court  Hold*  Deciaion  in  Action  bjr 

Leadbetter  Against  Pittcock  Estate 

(.Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 

Portland,  Ore. — Suit  in  equity  to  re¬ 
cover  by  purchase  stock  in  the  Crown- 
Willamette  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
valued  at  $1,000,000,  has  been  brought 
against  the  estate  of  the  late  H.  L.  Pit- 
tock.  publisher  of  the  Oregonian,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Frederick  \V.  Leadbetter. 
Hearing  in  the  case  has  been  concluded 
ill  the  circuit  court  here  and  a  decision 
taken  under  advisement  by  Judge  Robert 
Tucker. 

Mr.  Leadbetter  contends  that  when  he 
sold  the  stock  in  question  to  Mr.  Pittock 
in  1*510  there  was  a  verbal  understanding 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  buy  it 
hack  at  the  sale  price,  plus  six  per  cent 
interest,  and  that  the  entire  holding  cov¬ 
ering  the  ten  years  has  been  held  in  trust 
for  him  “without  the  scratch  of  a  pen.” 

Mr.  Leadbetter’s  personal  testimony 
was  directed  to  show  that  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Pittock  were  so  close 
that  written  contracts  were  iiiinecessary 
in  their  business  dealings.  In  defending 
the  case,  O.  L.  Price,  executor  of  the 
estate,  has  contended  that  the  verbal 
agreement,  if  it  did  exist,  has  long  since 
been  outlawed  by  both  the  statute  of 
frauds  and  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Letters  written  by  Mr.  Pittock  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  show  that  there  had  been  a 
break  in  their  confidential  relations;  that 
Pittock  considered  Leadbetter  extrava¬ 
gant  and  said  that  he  “must  be  curbed.” 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 
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CIRCULATION 
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Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreiaii  Advertising  RepresentsUves 
Metropolitan  Tower,  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  JOHN  GLASS, 

New  York  Chicago 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
IT’S - 

THE  NEW 

ORLEANS  ITEM 


liHarpsbUlt  democrat- 


Can  be  advertised  in  California  at  this  lime 
of  the  year;  sunshine  in  the  south  and  snow  in 
the  north,  allows  for  the  two  extremes.  In 
Marysville,  we  have  a  mild  climate  and  will 
gladly  tell  yon  if  yonr  product  can  be  marketed 
profitably. 


lit;  C  ALI FO  R  N I A 


FUR 

COATS 

AND 

PANAMA 

HATS 


The  Value  of  any  newspaper  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  the  coofidence  of  its  Advertisers. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


LED  the  entire  State  in  total  Advertis¬ 
ing  during  1919.  Led  the  entire  South 
in  National  Advertising.  Carries  more 
Classifled  Ads  than  the  other  two  Hous¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 

IN  TEXAS 

It's 

THE  CHRONICLE 


Representatives  in 

Now  York  Chitmgo 

St.  Louis  Kansas  Oty  Atlanta 

John  Me  Branham  Conqiony 


Speakers  at  the  Advertising  Club  1 
The  members  of  the  Advertising  Qnh  ^ 
of  New  York  enjoyed  two  excellent  ■ 
speakers  at  the  luncheons  December  8  * 
and  9.  On  December  8,  Ada  Ward,  a  i 
well-known  English  lecturer,  addressed 
the  club  on  “Getting  Together,”  while 
the  following  day,  Roger  Babson,  of  the  ! 
Babson  Statistical  Organization,  was  the  I 
guest  of  honor  and  speaker.  ! 


Sherman  Courier  a  Daily 

Sherman,  Tex. — The  Courier,  pub-  ^ 
lished  by  W.  J.  Minton,  announces  that  ' 
it  will  at  once  resume  publication  as  a  I 
morning  daily.  This  paper  several  ! 
months  ago  changed  from  a  daily  to  a  I 
semi-weekly,  being  published  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Sunday  mornings.  j 


TUB 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


J 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  S8th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Million 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  8  t 
Features 

The  World's  Greetest  Cirenlstioe 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 


Ws  can  incraase  your  buslnsaa— yw 
want  it  incmaed. 

You  have  thought  of  praaa  dippisf* 
youraaU.  But  lot  na  tall  yon  W* 
praaa  clipping  can  ba  ntada  a  busiaas- 
buildar  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Eatahliahad  a  Quartar  of  a  CuutiHT 
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notes  of  associations 

AND  CLUBS 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — The  Okla- 
poa  Press  Association  will  hold  its 
jj-winter  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City 
B  January  14  and  15.  The  question  of 
blether  the  newspaper  men’s  cluhouse 
;  Medicine  Park,  near  Lawton,  is  to  be 
sitinued  or  abandoned,  will  be  decided 
•  this  meeting. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — Merchants  and 
iitrs  interested  in  advertising  have  is- 
jpd  a  call  for  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
of  organizing  an  advertising  club. 
!if  chief  purpose  of  the  club,  it  is 
;Hitted  out,  is  to  protect  the  merchants 
ninst  fraudulent  and  unfair  advertis- 
i|  schemes,  and  to  promote  truth  in 
jiertising.  The  club,  when  organized, 
rS  be  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Ad- 
trtising  Clubs  of  Texas,  and  the  A.  A. 

;  VV. 

Si.  Louis,  Mo. — M.  Palmer  Linn,  rep- 
[iientative  in  this  city  for  the  S.  C. 
•({lovith  Special  Agency,  speaking  at  a 
weting  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
>uis,  commented  upon  the  poor  taste 
oiplayed  by  some  advertising  men  in 
itferring  to  the  Advertising  Club  as  the 
Md  Club,”  and  of  the  advertising  pro- 
itssion  as  a  “game.”  He  suggested  that 
ij  refrain  from  using  such  terms. 

t 

St.  Louis. — The  following  is  the  new 
necutive  committee  of  the  Advertising 
dab  of  St.  Louis,  as  announced  by 
President  D.  A.  Ruebel : 

Acquaintance — George  Gayou,  chairman;  Har- 
«|(1  T.  Hungcrford,  vice-chairman. 

Attendance — J.  Carr  Gamble,  chairman; 

Claries  W.  Collier,  vice-chairman. 

Constitution  and  Ry-Laws — George  M.  Bur- 
iich,  chairman;  Oliver  A.  Life,  vice-chairman. 
Convention — Allan  H.  Clark,  chairman;  Sam 
J.  Keiffer,  vice-chairman. 

Edi’cational — Joseph  P.  Licklider,  chairman; 
!eb  E.  Finneran,  vice-chairman. 

Foreign  Trade — Paul  W.  Bro^^n,  chairman; 
(krfield  D.  Merner,  vice-chairman. 

Forward  St.  I.ouia — M.  P.  Linn,  chairman; 
Vax  Koenigsburg,  vice-chairman. 

Oencral  Kntertainment — Edward  Mead,  chair- 
an;  Glenn  Hutchinson,  vice-chairman. 
Ciovernment  Co-operation  —  Arthur  Siegel, 
dtirman;  R.  Fullerton  Place,  vice-chairman. 
House — S.  S.  Hewitt,  chairman;  Eugene  Tay- 
br.  tdce-cliairman. 

Membership --P.  M.  Fahrendorf.  chairman; 
.1  A.  Jansen,  vice-chairman. 

Program — Norman  Lewis,  chairman;  Clinton 
Brown,  vice-chairman. 

Public  Speakers — Frank  W.  Swann,  chair- 
sau:  Brian  P.  Burnes,  vice-chairman. 

Publication — Herbert  O.  Ross,  chairman; 
Paul  Hutchinson,  vice-chairman. 

Publicity — Gaty  Pallen,  chairman;  Michael 
Lery,  vice-chairman. 

Vigilance — A.  W.  Pauley,  chairman;  E.  L. 
Howe,  vice-chairman. 

Tacoma. — A  Girls'  Junior  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  has  been  formed  here.  This 
chb  was  sponsored  by  the  Tacoma  Ad 
Qub  and  has  as  its  object  the  promo¬ 
tion,  efficiency  and  study  of  business 
problems. 

Boston. — Twenty  newspapermen  of 
Greater  Boston,  including  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  daily,  surburban,  religious 
inii  trade  newspapers,  were  guests  of 
tbe  Boston  Rotary  ciub,  at  its  last 
*eekly  luncheon.  R.  C.  McCabe  of  the 
Boston  American  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  gave  an  address  on  “The 


Press  and  Its  Relations  to  Business.” 

St.  Louis. — The  annual  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis  was  held  in  Hotel  Statler 
on  November  23.  “What  Business  Has 
to  be  Thankful  For,”  was  discussed  by 
Rabbi  Leon  Harrison  of  Temple  Israel, 
Rev.  Father  W.  F.  Robinson,  President 
of  St.  Louis  University,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Ivan  Lee  Holt  of  St.  John’s  Methodist 
Church. 

Springfield,  Ill. — The  regular  fall 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Country 
Publishers’  Association,  was  held  at 
Paris,  Nov.  26.  The  newspaper  men 
were  guests  of  F.  A.  Feare  of  the  Paris 
Beacon  and  the  other  publishers  of  that 
city.  C.  L.  Lee  of  Charleston  is  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  F.  Kendall  of  Mattoon,  vice- 
president,  and  Benjamin  Weir,  of  Char¬ 
leston,  secretary.  The  committee  in 
charge  has  arranged  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  ;  “The  Print  Paper  Situation,”  H. 
F.  Kendall.  Mattoon  Journal-Gazette; 
“When  Newspapermen  Buy  and  Sell  To¬ 
gether,”  H.  B.  Potter,  Marshall  Her¬ 
ald  ;  “The  Problem  of  Church  and 
Charitable  Advertising,”  L.  A.  Osborne, 
Neoga  News;  “The  Problem  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  Lodges  and  Similar  Organiza¬ 
tions,”  F.  A.  Collins,  .Xrcola  Record- 
Herald. 


ADVENTURES  OF  GRIGGS. 
REPORTER 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


torial  department  as  a  teacher  runs  a 
school.  The  desks  on  that  twentieth 
floor  (or  was  it  the  twenty-second?) 
formed  arcs  of  circles,  row  on  row.  One 
was  supposed  to  sit  very  quiet  at  his 
desk  if  he  had  no  work  under  way. 
Even  whispering  among  one  another  was 
frowned  upon  and  “school”  used  to  “let 
out”  at  midnight  to  the  dot.  Griggs  has 
worked  in  some  thunderingly  noisy  of¬ 
fices,  both  before  and  since  that  time 
(like  the  Boston  American  office  under 
that  superb  newspaperman  Jim  Reardon, 
of  “Good  Morning,  Gent-tell-men”  fame) 
and  is  filled  with  the  joy  of  the  quiet  of 
some  and  the  whang-stir-your-stumps-zip 
of  others. 

For  two  hours  that  afternoon,  Griggs 
remained  undisturbed  at  his  desk.  Tele¬ 
grams  were  constantly  arriving. 

“One  of  ’em’s  a  coming  along  from 


Trenton,”  thought  Griggs,  “and  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  bomb  the  office.  There’s  going  to 
be  all  blazes  break  loose — ” 

“Griggs !”  called  City  Editor  Benn 
from  his  teacher’s  platform.  A  boy  in 
uniform  of  the  W.  U.  had  just  flipped 
a  yellow  envelope  on  Benn’s  desk  and 
was  waiting  for  his  book  to  be  receipted. 

"Here  it  comes,”  thought  Griggs,  as  he 
went  forward.  Instead  of  the  telegram 
being  for  someone  in  authority,  however, 
it  appeared  it  was  for  Griggs.  The 
Woodrow  speech-writing  reporter  signed 
for  it  and  carried  it  back  to  his  desk. 
Benn  gave  his  attention  to  other  matters. 

Griggs  opened  it  after  the  fashion  the 
card  sharp  uses  in  sizing  up  what  the 
poker  hand  holds  for  him. 

"Let’s  have  it  over  anyway,”  he 
thought,  spreading  it  out.  The  telegram 
was  unsigned.  It  was  dated  “Trenton, 
N.  J.,”  and  read :  “Fine  and  dandy.” 

Griggs  maintains  even  to  this  day 
Woodrow  Wilson  never  uses  slang,  yet 
he  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  telegram 
didn’t  come  from  any  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 

Advertising  Counsel 

One  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
Telephones  Fitzroy  | 

Cablm  Addresz: 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA, 

Columbus  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in 
Georgia:  Population — 1920  census  31,125 
—  immediate  trading  territory  —  60,000. 
It  is  a  city  of  industries,  having  over 
100  factories  with  an  annual  ptayroll 
of  $12,000,000;  value  of  manufactured 
output  approximately  $3S,000,000. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Ledger  leads 
in  .\.  B.  C.  circulation  and  volume  of 
local  and  national  advertising.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Service. 

Use  the  Ledger,  the  home  paper  of 
Columbus. 

Represented  by 

FROST.  LANDIS  &  KOHN 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ATLANTA 


Rotogravure  Section  in  Tarrytown 

Tarrytown,  N.  V. — The  Daily  News 
appeared  last  Saturday  with  an  eight- 
page  rotogravure  section,  which,  it  an¬ 
nounced,  would  be  continued  if  readers 
evinced  sufficient  desire  for  it.  The 
World  Motion  Picture  Corporation  sup¬ 
plied  the  pictures  for  the  section,  which 
carried  one  page  of  its  advertising  and 
one  of  general  copy. 

NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

29,861  Average 

Paid  CircnlatioD  SUNiaAY  I 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


LEADS 


all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 

ADVERTISING 


A  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County 
This  is  an  acknowledgemant  of 
its  power  that  the  advertiser 
should  heed,  if  desirous  of 
reaching  tha  people  of  I^ount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 

171  Madison  Ava.  NEW  YORK 


Buifido  Evening  News  Leads  in 
National  Advertising 

For  6  Day  Newspapers 

The  August  issue  of  the  Advertising 
Age  and  mail  order  Journal  shows  in 
its  tabulated  companson  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  printed  more  National 
advertising  than  any  other  six-day 
publication  (morning  or  evening)  in 
the  United  States. 

Toted  Unee  of  national  advertiaing 

1,S33,S35— GAIN  OF  53% 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Repreaentativaa 

47  W.  S4tli  St..  Lyttosi  Bldg 

Now  York  aty  Chicago,  UL 


Hsarly  may  wnaa  la  Rlcknaaf  ist*  TIa 

NEWS-LEADER 


The  NEWS-LEADER’S  drculstloo  In  Richmond 
Is  greater  than  that  of  all  tbe  other  Rlcbmood 
papers  combined. 

Tbe  NEWS-LEADER'S  circulation  In  Virginia 
la  greater  than  any  other  Virginia  newspaper. 

Tbe  awora  statementa  of  tbe  Richmond  pepen 
show  THE  NEWS-LEADER  has  a  <UUy  dreila- 
thm  In  Richmond  which  Is  mora  than  three  times 
greater  than  its  neareat  oompetltnr. 

Foreign  lepresentaUna 
The  Kelly-Smith  Ca.,  Chltaga,  III. 

NarhrldRt  BiIMIh.  Kally-Smith  Ca.. 

•roadway  at  34th  St  Lyttae  NsIMlig. 

Hte  Vert  City. 

J.  ■.  Ketwfe.  Caa4lw  BilMlif.  AtlairtiL  Ca. 


SOMETHIilfi  MEW 

— and  Very  Short 

FOR  SUNDAY 
1,200-word  Fiction 

A  story  of  cheer, 

A  story  of  pathos,  etc. 

Ask  for  Seonple  Copy  and  Ratae 

The  Article  Syndicate 

38  Parig  Place,  New  York  City 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP  1 1 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Muncie  ^ 
Star  and  The  Terre  Haute  Star  com-  d 
pose  The  Star  League  of  Indiana.  'Hie  j| 
Star  League  of  Indiana,  offers  to  dis-  a 
criminating  advertisers  the  least  ex- ID 
pensive  and  moat  effective  method  of'  1 
covering  Indiana.  Ig 

THE  r 

STAR  LEAGUE  OF  '| 
INDIANA 

Thoroughly  Covert  Indiana _  1 

OF  NEWSPAPERS  B 


The  amalgmmarinm  of  the  two  laeiBiig 
^ragrasri^  Jawlsh  nowrmepero  of 


THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 


brings  into  being 
advmrtiatog  amAag 


to  the  Jewieb  Md. 


^he  9ay 

The  National  Jawlah  Daily 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  imd  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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CURRIE  NAMED  EDITOR 
OF  HOME  JOURNAL 


Appointment  of  Former  New  York  Re¬ 
porter  PuU  All  Curti*  Magazines 
Untler  Guidance  of  Men 
Trained  on  Daily  Papers 


By  Edward  A.  Mcschamp 


Philadelphia. — Barton  \V.  Currie, 
well  known  among  newspaper  men  ol 
New  York  City,  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  With  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  December  issue  of  this 
magazine  carry¬ 
ing  for  the  first 
time  Mr.  Currie’s 


name  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  masthead, 
all  three  Curtis 
publications  are 
now  under  the 
editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  ex-news- 


Baston  W.  Cursie 


paper  men. 

George  Horace 
Lorimer,  before 
he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sat- 
u  r  d  a  y  Evening 


Post,  about  20  years  ago,  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Post.  John  E.  Pick¬ 
ett,  the  new  editor  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  came  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
that  publication  about  three  years  ago 
from  Kansas  City,  where  he  had  been 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Weekly  Star. 
Loring  A.  Schuler,  who  under  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rie’s  editorship  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  become  the  first  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  is  another  former  newspaper  man, 
coming  to  the  Country  Gentleman  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Currie  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  succeeds  H.  O. 
Davis,  who  filled  that  position  for  a 
short  time,  following  the  resignation  of 
Edward  W.  Bok.  who  had  handled  the 
editorial  helm  of  the  Journal  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Currie  admits  that  he  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  of  whom,  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  there  are  only  a 
very  few  “in  captivity’’ — that  is,  he  is  a 
native  New  Yorker !  He  was  born  at 
Seventieth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  and 
lived  in  New  York  practically  all  his  life 
up  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Currie’s  first  newspaper  work  was 
on  the  New  Y’ork  Evening  Sun.  He 
went  to  that  paper  in  ISOO,  and  after 
working  as  a  “cub”  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  assigned  to  police  headquarters  to 
assist  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

After  two  years  on  the  Evening  Sun, 
Mr.  Currie  worked  for  about  a  year  on 
the  Times,  and  in  1903  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Evening  World.  For  nine  years 
he  worked  on  the  World  as  one  of  the 
star  re-write  men.  He  was,  however, 
assigned  to  cover  a  number  of  big  and 
important  news  stories.  He  reported  the 
famous  trials  of  Roland  B.  Molineaux. 
Nan  Patterson,  and  Police-Lieutenant 
Becker.  He  was  also  sent  by  the  Even¬ 
ing  World  to  San  Francisco  to  cover  the 
fire  and  earthquake  in  1906,  and  was  one 
of  the  small  group  of  correspondents 
who  met  Admiral  Peary  when  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  North  Pole  reached  Bat¬ 
tle  Harbor,  Labrador,  and  “told  the 
world”  of  his  finally  successful  journey 
in  search  of  the  Pole. 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  the  Curtis  Build¬ 
ing,  the  other  day.  Mr.  Currie  laughed 
as  he  reached  the  Peary  story.  Said  he : 

“I  was  in  Halifax,  just  starting  in  on 
a  vacation,  when  the  first  word  came 
from  Indian  Harbor  flashing  the  news 
that  Peary  had  found  the  North  Pole. 
Just  a  day  or  two  before  we  had  started 


from  New  York  on  this  vacation,  Dr. 
Cook  had  landed  in  Denmark  with  his 
story  of  /tis  having  found  the  Pole.  But 
Denmark  was  too  far  away  to  interfere 
with  our  vacation,  and  so  we  left  New 
York  with  all  our  plans  made  for  a  fine 
holiday.  But  we  had  hardly  reached 
Halifax  before  Admiral  Peary  reached 
l  abrador  with  /n's  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  Then  came  the  as¬ 
signment  from  the  ‘World’  office  to  go 
and  meet  Peary  and  get  his  story — and 
away  went  my  fine  vacation!” 

.\ftcr  the  San  Francisco  assignment, 
Mr.  Currie  got  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  the  World.  He  spent  most  of  that 
time  traveling  through  the  West,  North¬ 
west  and  Southwest.  It  was  during  that 
year  that  he  did  his  first  magazine  work 
for  Harper’s  Weekly;  later  he  contrib¬ 
uted  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Century 
Magazine. 

Two  of  Mr.  Currie’s  most  intimate 
friends  are  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Samuel  G. 
Blythe.  Cobb  had  worked  alongside  of 
(.  urrie  on  the  re-write  desk  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  World  for  several  years,  and  Blythe 
had  been  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  World  for  a  number  of 
years. 

But,  as  everyone  knows,  Blythe  and 
Cobb  became  contributors  to  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  and,  in  1912,  when  the 
Curtis  people  were  looking  around  for  a 
man  to  do  special  articles  for  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  it  was  Cobb  and  Blythe 
who  suggested  Currie.  During  the  first 
four  or  five  years  that  Mr.  Currie  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
he  did  what  might  be  called  national  re¬ 
porting.  He  traveled  some  300,000  miles, 
reporting  latest  agricultural  developments 
in  every  part  of  the  nation.  In  August, 
1917,  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Country 
(ientlcman. 

Mr.  Currie’s  literary  work  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  novelization  of  the  play 
■•Officer  666,”  which  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  by  Augustine  McHugh,  who,  with 
George  M.  Cohan  as  co-author  and  lead¬ 
ing  man,  has  recently  scored  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  with  “The  Meanest  Man  in  the 
World.” 


NEWSPRINT 


Publishers  by  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  with  us  can  rest  assured  of 
satisfaction  in  quality,  shipments 
as  promised  at  prices  that  war¬ 
rant  our  being  favored  with  the 
business. 


Before  contracting  ASK 


J.&J,  SCOTT,  Ltd. 


Pulp  Sc.  Paper 

33  W.  42nd  ST. 


Col.  Hecter  Celebrates  Birthday 

Col.  William  Hester,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  celebrated  his  85th 
birthday  December  7  at  his  home  in  that 
city.  Every  department  of  the  Eagle 
scut  a  representative  to  Col.  Hester’s 
home  with  appropriate  greetings,  and  a 
basket  containing  85  roses,  “a  rose  for 
each  year,”  was  presented  him  by  the 
Eagle  family. 


Name  A.  A.  C.  W.  Program  Committee 

Philadelphia. — President  Rowe  Stew¬ 
art,  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  has  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  committee  for  the  A.  A.  C. 
W.  convention  in  Atlanta  next  June: 
Chairman,  Irvin,  F.  Paschall,  Farm 


Journal,  Philadelphia;  S.  C.  Dobbs,  Co( 
Cola  Company,  Atlanta;  H.  C.  Brow 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Cam 
den,  N.  J. ;  Frank  D.  Webb,  Baltimon 
News.  Each  department  of  the  nations 
commission  has  been  asked  to  appoin 
a  representative  to  prepare  the  progr 
for  that  department  and  this  committe] 
of  represerttatives  will  meet  with  the  nJ 
tional  program  committee  in  St.  Louii 
in  January. 


Knowles  with  Winnipeg  Tribunt 

Winnipeg. — Vernon  Knowles,  forniefci!__ 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  hiB 
joined  the  executive  staff  of  the  Wintif 


peg  Tribune.  The  Telegram  sold  out 


the  Tribune  a  few  weeks  ago. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


FOR  SALE 


classification.  Cash  %rith  order. 


Printers*  Outfitters 


Quincy  Editor  Runs  Second 

Ql'ixcv,  Mass. — John  D.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Quincy  Evening  Telegram,  and 
a  member  of  the  city  council,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  small  margin  for  election 
as  mayor  of  that  city.  There  were  four 
candidates  in  the  field  and  Mr.  Smith 
received  the  second  largest  number  of 
votes. 


Kansas  City  Star  Has  Fire 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  fire  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  stereotyping  department  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  on  December  6 
resulted  in  several  thousand  dollars 
damage. 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 


In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 


"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Buffalo 


Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

E)etroit 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 
Denver 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Portland  ( 
Spokane 
Winnipeg 


NEWSPRINT 


Best  References  among  Publishers 


Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Solo  Selling  Agents 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 
PhoM  RMtor  nS7-«-« 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wented 

Seernd-hand,  l6-pai?e  Goss  or  similar 
Write  full  particulars,  with  information  whi 
located.  Commercial,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


Printins  I^nts^  and  Business  bought  and 


American  IVpefoundera*  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

F‘*ur  T.ee  feeders  for  linotypes.  Excellent 
condition.  Reason:  change  to  electric  heaters. 
.\ddress  the  Telegram,  S'oungstown,  Ohio. 


Fcr  Sale 

Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  7  col.,  can  be 
converted  into  8  col.:  perfect  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  Also  one  fiat  hand  power  shaver, 
which  can  also  be  used  with  motor.  Both  big 
bargains.  Syracuse  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Hat  No  Equal 
for 

EFFICIENCY  SERVia 

and 

STURDY  CONS’TRUCTION 

We  wmt  to  give  you  the  benefit  W 
our  fourteen  years*  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  raotore. 
Write  for  prices.  Addreeei 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD.  N.  H. 


Taka  It  To 


POWERS 


Open  24  Houra  out  of  24 
The  Faateat  Engraomrt  M 
the  Earth 


Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Naaaau  SL,  Tribano  BUk 
Now  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


Cos*  Straight  Line  Onadraple  ttfT' 
Deck  TVo-Page  Wide  Press.  W** 
4,  6,  •,  10.  U,  14  or  16  page  pspers  a 


24,000  per  hoar,  20,  34,  28  or  21 
papers  at  12,000  i^r  boar,  foldsoj* 
half  page  size.  Lragth  of  page  Wf' 


This  Press  May  Suit  Yoa 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANT 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertiMmants  under  this 
JuaificstiaiL  Ciah  with  order.  For 

tiaemployed  one  liinertlop  (adv.  not  to 
H  worda)  FREE. 


Announcements  Which  Tell  of  Better 
Positions  and  Better  Men 


Liliinc  end  Bueinaes  Menarer 
Ltning  and  business  manager  of  Middle 
daily  newspaper  ie  seeking  permanent 
_^1ion  with  larger  daily  newspaper.  Not 
•f  job,  but  looking  for  field  with  oppor- 
In  for  advancement.  Prefer  one  permit- 
pirchase  of  stock  upon  proving  worth. 
_ione  years  old,  married;  college  graduate. 
Bwes.  Salary,  $6,000.  Address  C-685, 
“Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adves'tiaing  Manavmr 
Kgofhly  experienced,  successful  classified 
{itinng  man  wants  to  make  connection 
I  publisher  having  a  circulation  of  75,000 
Age  33;  married,  now  employed,  ref- 
Aadress  Boot  C-682,  care  of  Editor 
ftklisber. 


hlion 

an  use  the  services  of  a  young  man  with 
t  years’  training  in  every  branch  of  cir- 
on  work?'  Know  the  game  thoroughly. 
I  fly-by-night.  Executive  and  creative 
j.  Can  furnish  a  Na  1  reference  to 
iier  seeking  either  manager  or  assistant 
linlation  department  Address  P.  O.  Box 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


Uitor  or  Assistant 

■Mn  paper  only.  Young  married  man 
Bhis  of  pep.  Nine  years’  experience  from 
hi  up.  Address  Box  C-667,  care  of  Editor 
■Esher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

O—  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classdficatian.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  inaertiaa  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  $•  words)  FREE. 

Accurate  Reporter 

Resigning  after  five  years  with  high  grade 
daily  to  take  position  which  did  not  develop 
properly  is  explanation  of  unemployment,  the 
first  in  ten  yeras.  Am  30,  unmarried,  careful 
and  thoroughly  experienced;  edited  sport, 
drama  i^ges;  covered  human  interest  yarns, 
skilled  in  nearly  every  style  of  assignment. 
Alldress  Box  185,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Special  Writer 

Desires  connection  January  15  with  newspaper, 
mamrine,  trade-journal  or  news  service  where 
high-class  ability  on  special  assignments,  polit¬ 
ical  writing  and  feature  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Fluent  writer,  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  reporting  and  special  fea¬ 
tures  on  daily  papers.  Education  in  law  and 
experience  as  practicing  attorney.  Liberal  ex- 
(lerience  in  reporting  court  trials  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  .similar  nature  give  my  reports  legal 
atmosphere  different  from  ordinary  reports  of 
such  proceedings.  Other  feature  work  bears 
same  high-class  stamp.  Employed  at  present, 
of  course,  but  have  reached  limit  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  present  position,  also  desire  to  get 
away  from  routine  of  department  reporting 
into  field  where  the  high-class  work  in  which 
I  have  demonstrated  ability  can  have  full  sway. 
Highest  recommendations  from  employers  and 
samples  of  work  that  speak  for  themselves 
furnished  on  reqiiest.  Age  31.  Name  salary 
and  duties  in  first  letter.  Address  Special 
Writer.  C-674.  care  of  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
this  classification.  Cuh  with  order. 

Reporter  Wanted 

Reporter  wanted  to  take  charge  of  suburban 
office  of  live  manufacturing  town  of  ten 
thousand  population.  Good  schools,  churches 
and  living  condition.  Middle  aged  or  older 
man,  married  man  preferred.  Wages  forty  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  to  start.  Other  inducements. 
Will  pay  moving  expenses  and  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Photographs  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  character  and  health.  References 
in  first  letter.  All  applications  strictly  con- 
hilential.  Address  Western  Penna.,  Box  C-678, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted 

Energetic  young  newspaper  man  to  write  edi¬ 
torials  and  take  A.  P.  telephone  report.  After¬ 
noon  paper.  High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classificatian.  Cash  with  order. 


6c 


experience  in  both  news  and  business 
(Qcment  of  papers  in  cities  of  20,000 
Can  qualify  as  manager,  business  man¬ 
or  manamng  editor.  Now  leaving  posi- 
u  gmeral  manager.  Address  Box  C-683, 
of  Editor  4  Publisher. 


fVsperman 

.  is  really  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
■sfful  conduct  of  a  daily  newspaper,  the 
%a|  up  of  a  new  one,  or  the  rejuvenation 
a  old  one.  It  merely  calls  for  plenty  of 
Knowhow”  in  every  department  of  the 
ngsper  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for  hard 
$.  If  you  have  a  job  open,  in  a  newspaper 
i  that  requires  the  services  of  a  man  who 
aide  of  a  newspaper  “has-been”  a  living. 
aUng,  vital  force  in  its  community,  drop 
ht  to  C-673,  care  Editor  4  Publisher,  and 
a  exchange  confidences,  confidentially,  to 
antual  good. 


■fan  Journalist  with  experience  as  editor- 
&  of  daily  in  city  of  100,000  would  like 
Sible  position  where  judgement,  original- 
d  able  writing  count.  Economics’  spe- 
vith  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Young 
^rried.  Highest  references.  Address 
t(86,  care  of  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_  _  Editor 

■  change.  Wants  run  down  paper  to 
lip.  Specialty  putting  snap  in  dead  ones, 
in  Pacific  Coast  or  Middle  West.  Salary 
k  start.  Address  Box  C-684,  care  of 
k  Publisher. 


Warn  ted 

A  real  chance  to  prove  ability  with  progressive 
paper.  Wide-awake,  energetic,  carefully  de- 
velo)ied  nose  for  news;  possess  originality  and 
executive  ability.  Enthusiastic,  thorough,  with 
nine  years’  experience  city  and  telegraph  desk. 
Capable  of  carrying  out  new  ideas  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Best  of  references.  Age  27,  married; 
splendid  education — and  still  studying.  James 
A.  Murrin,  News-Herald,  Franklin,  Pa. 


Mass  and  Librarian 

^  want  a  thoroughly  experienced  morgue 
Eight  years’  metropolitan  experience, 
^ferred,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Salary 
«  $45  accordiM  to  location.  Address 
C-f80,  care  of  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Hhhsr  of  New  Paper 

Mcure  the  services  of  man  experienced  in 
T  detail.  Competent  to  purchase  equip- 
I,  organize  business,  editorial  and  mechan- 
lorces  and  knew  competent  men  in  every 
xtment  who  can  be  quickly  secured;  secure 
etiang  contract  and  subscription  list  before 
kstion.  Actual  experience  in  cities  up  to 
NO  population  in  promoting  new  papers 
_  hdlding  up  dead  ones.  Credentials  show 
to  handle  any  proposition  large  or 
'■ ,  No  hurry  but  could  come  quickly.  Ad- 
in  confidence  “New  Paper,”  Box  C-681, 
if  Editor  4  Publisher. 


itian  Service 

.  „  man  who  has  successfully  and  econom- 
^conducted  an  information  and  service 
N  for  a  prominent  magazine  desires  to 
^  some  daily  in  a  similar  capacity.  Let 
U  you  what  I  have  done  for  others  and 
(b  for  you.  Lecraw,  4035  N.  H.  Ave., 
‘^on,  D.  C 


Jhsdentious  objector  to  a  rut,  reporter  and 
■sn  wants  position  with  a  future  reason- 
_^r  New  'Yark.  Five  years’  experience 
Ihfeimore  and  Philadelphia,  steady;  25  years 
nt;  married.  G.  B.  Propf,  928  N.  fltk  St, 
N.  J. 


writer  on  New  York  daily  seeks  posi- 
M  city  editor  on  promssive  newspaper, 
rjkw  wide  experience  in  newspaper  work. 
Ijlnrering  state  ssdary.  Address  Box  C-679, 
r  if  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Wanted  a  Good  Advertising  Solicitor 

One  of  the  biggest  little  newspapers  in  the 
country  offers  a  good  job  to  a  good  man.  This 
man  must  be  a  salesman.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  advertising  and  be  willing  to  do 
a  reasonable  amount  of  hard  work. 

An  ability  to  write  copy  will  be  helpful  but 
not  absolutely  essential — for  he  will  have  a 
service  department  to  fall  back  on.  But  he 
must  know  something  about  merchandizing 
and  its  rclatiim  to  advertising  in  order  to  talk 
intelligently  to  the  merchants  with  whom  he 
is  in  d.iily  contact. 

He  must  come  to  the  job  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
manency,  prepared  to  content  himself  with  the 
life  that  a  city  of  50,000  can  offer. 

During  the  first  six  months  he  will  receive  a 
fair  salary — nothing  extravagant.  I-ater  his 
(lay  check  will  be  increased  in  accordance  with 
iiis  ability.  The  job  affords  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  training  and  advancement  in  a 
ennd  organization. 

In  making  application  state  your  age,  ex- 
lierience  and  salary  requirements — if  you  have 
a  photograph  send  it  along.  Make  your  letter 
long  enough  to  tell  your  story.  Address  it  to 
Harry  P.  Brundage,  Advertising  Manager, 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  capable,  energetic  man  for  position  on  daily 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  5,000  in  Indiana 
city  of  18,000.  In  answering  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  qualifications,  experiences  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  C-687,  care  of  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

Young  man  with  desire  for  advancement  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Write  H.  L.  Davis,  care  of  Post  Crescent,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wisconsin. 


Circulation  Manager 

Small  Southern  daily  and  weekly  wishes  to 
form  a  perfect  organization  and  is  in  need  of 
a  circulation  manager;  one  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  and  give  his  best  efforts.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  hoys  and  be  a  hustler.  Address 
Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Qrculation  Manager 

Wanted  on  paper,  10,000,  located  in  Middle 
West.  One  with  ability  to  produce  expansion. 
Must  have  ideas  backed  with  action  that  brings 
results.  Good,  permanent  position  for  live 
wire.  State  age,  married  or  single,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  C-669,  care  of  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Afternoon  Paper  For  Sale 
In  one  of  the  more  progressive  and  prosperous 
counties  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  South. 
City  of  15,000,  including  immediate  suburbs; 
county  76,000,  two-thirds  whites.  Extensive 
manufacturing,  largely  textile.  County  will 
produce  more  than  80,000  bales  cotton  this 
year.  Paper  established  1899,  and  dominates 
its  field.  Has  never  run  eontest  or  given  pre¬ 
miums,  no  solicited  subscriptions  for  more 
than  two  years.  Circulation  over  4,000  paid. 
Well  equij»ped  plant  of  four  linotypes,  eight 
jiage  Duplex  press,  and  all  other  necessary 
equipment.  Owner  made  $14,000  for  his 
services  and  investment  in  1919,  and  will 
make  over  $20,000  in  1920.  Assieiated  Press 
leased  wire  serviee.  Owner  started  with  almost 
nothing  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  built 
up  a  paying  business  and  wants  to  rest.  Paper 
democratic.  Purchasers  must  be  capable  of 
continuing  paper  on  high  ■  standard.  Will  take 
$25,000  cash  to  flobt  this  deal,  and  balance  on 
long  time  if  desired.  If  sale  should  be  made 
through  broker,  purchaser  to  i>ay  commission. 
All  correspondence  will  be  confidential.  Pos¬ 
session  can  be  had  January  first.  Address 
“Owner,”  Box  C-688,  care  Editor  &  Publisher, 
World  Building,  New  York. 


RUMELY  TELLS  TROULBES 
WITH  EVENING  MAIL 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


Both  weekly  newspapers  of 
an  Eastern  town  of  4,000  can 
be  bought  on  account  of  age  of 
their  owners.  An  opportunity 
for  a  profitable  consolidation. 

Proposition  V.  F. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

News|>aper  Pmpartiea 

225  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y. 


THpROUGHLY  POSTED 

During  our  10  years  of  experience  as 
brokers,  we  have  become  perhaps,  best 
known  through  the  important  transfers 
and  consolidations  of  daily  newspapers 
we  have  effected. 

While  specializing  in  the  DAILY  field, 
we  are  also  equally  informed  on  WEEKLY 
newspapers:  TRADE  and  CL.ASS  jour¬ 
nals  and  MAGAZINES. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Building  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Only  daily  newspaper  (evening)  in  city 
of  7,500  and  county  of  33,000,  in  Southern 
State,  A.  P.  Franchise.  Adequate  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment.  Ind.  Dem.  Small  job 
plant  included.  Open  shop.  Local  advt. 
averages  more  than  60%  of  total  issue  of 
6  and  8  pages.  Local  rate,  30c.  per  in.; 
foreign  rate,  35c.  Occupies  first  floor  of 
brick  building  at  rental  of  $75  per  mo. 
Netting  10%  on  asking  price,  not  including 
owner’s  salary  of  $75  per  week. 

Write 

SoDthern  Publishers  Exchange,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Propertiaa 
Printing  Equipment 

P .  O.  Box  1597  Riclunosid,  Vn. 


to  recall  him  if  it  should  appear  that  any¬ 
thing  important  had  been  omitted.  Judge 
Grubb,  in  announcing  a  recess,  smilingly 
remarked : 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  possible  that  any¬ 
thing  has  been  omitted.” 


and  the  physical  preparedness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  well.  We  were  fully  six  or 
eight  months  ahead  of  any  other  paper 
in  urging  the  speeding-up  of  food  pro¬ 
duction.  And  we  were  strong  for  the 
merchant  marine.” 

“How  about  participation  in  the  war?” 

“Many  of  our  men  went  to  the  war, 
and  their  salaries  were  carried  for  a 
period.  It  was  said  that  the  Mail  got 
more  recruits  for  the  Marine  Corps  than 
any  other  institution.  We  co-operated  in 
every  way  in  the  Liberty  Loans,  and  our 
force  was  exceedingly  well  represented  in 
the  purchase  of  bonds.  We  opposed  all 
hyphenism,  all  racial  bodies  of  citizens, 
and  especially  the  German-American  Al¬ 
liance.” 

“What  about  unrestricted  warfare?” 

“We  were  always  against  what  we  re¬ 
garded  as  illegal  warfare,  on  both  sides. 
We  opposed  the  British  blockade,  but  we 
never  condoned  the  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  by  the  Germans.  When  such 
violations  involved  the  loss  of  life,  as  in 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  we  op¬ 
posed  it  even  more  strongly  than  the 
British  blockade.” 

This  point  was  reached  just  at  the 
usual  time  for  the  noon  recess  Wednes¬ 
day.  Dr.  Rumely  had  been  on  the  stand 
since  Friday  noon,  or  three  full  court 
days — the  court  adjourning  over  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  Baldwin  then  announced  that 
the  direct  examination  of  the  witness 
was  ended,  although  he  reserved  the  right 


Movie  Fans  Vote  in  N.  Y.  Newt 

New  York  theatregoers  and  movie 
fans  deposed  Mary  Pick  ford  as  “Queen 
of  Movieland”  in  the  Popular  Motion 
Picture  Stars  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Daily  News.  Norma  Talmadge  and 
Wallace  Reid  were  declared  the  new 
“rulers”  under  enthusiastic  and  heavy 
voting,  both  leading  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitors  by  a  substantial  majority.  Un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  the  contest  only  one  vote 
was  allowed  from  each  reader  for  his 
or  her  favorite  six  men  stars  and  six 
female  stars.  The  votes  were  signed 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
voters  to  prevent  “stuffing  of  the  ballot 
lioxes.”  A  new  contest  was  started  at 
the  close  of  the  first  with  but  one  vote 
being  permitted  for  one  male  and  ont 
female  star  from  each  reader. 


More  MiMouriant  for  FleUber 

Columbia,  Mo. — Two  more  University 
of  Mis.soiiri  school  of  journalism  students 
will  leave  for  Japan  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser,  published  by  B.  W. 
Fleishcr.  They  are  Morris  J.  Harris  and 
James  H.  McSlain.  They  will  sail  in 
January.  John  Casey,  who  graduated 
from  the  school  of  journalism  last  spring, 
will  sail  late  in  December  for  Jt^n. 
This  makes  a  total  of  nine  Missouri 
journalism  students  now  on  the  Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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BATTEN  CLIENTS  MEET 
IN  CONVENTION 


Three  Huiulred  Advertiser*  Talk  Busi¬ 
ness  Only  at  Two-Day  Session 
at  Hotel  Biltmore  in 
New  York 


The  second  annual  convention  of  clients 
of  the  George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  held  December  9  and  10  at 
the  Hotel  Biltmore,  was  a  great  success 
and  was  attended  by  over  300  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  convention  was  presided  over 
by  William  H.  Johns,  president  of  tlie 
Batten  Agency,  who  opened  the  conven¬ 
tion  Thursday  morning,  speaking  briefly 
on  “Now  and  Five  Years  from  Now.” 

George  B.  McCallum,  of  the  McCal- 
lum  Hosiery  Company,  gave  the  chief 
address  of  the  morning  on  “Industrial 
Democracy,”  telling  how  he  had  handled 
the  labor  situation  in  his  own  particular 
business. 

Ten-minute  talks  on  “Labor”  were 
then  given  by  C.  K  Bement,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Novo  Engine  Company;  H. 
N.  Brooks,  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Oil  &  Gas  Stove  Company;  William 
Cordes,  general  manager  of  the  Florence 
Manufacturing  Company;  Evans  Mc¬ 
Carty,  vice-president  of  the  United  Lead 
Company,  and  G.  H.  Willcockson,  vice- 
president  of  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  afternoon,  Earle  S.  Barber, 
sales  manager  of  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn, 
spoke  on  “Moving  an  Inventory,”  em¬ 
phasizing  the  manner  in  which  his  com¬ 
pany  had  stabilized  its  business  with  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Short  talks  on 
“Sales”  were  given  in  turn  by  Robert 
Amory,  of  Amory,  Browne  &  Co.;  J.  H. 
Clark,  general  sales  manager  of  Kellogg 
Products,  Inc.;  S'.  E.  Conybeare,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company;  W.  R.  Neff,  general  sales 
manager  of  Converse  &  Co.;  Edward 
Plant,  vice-president,  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. ; 
G.  Q.  Porter,  Torrington  Company;  R. 
G.  Soule,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager,  Merrill-Soule  Company;  W. 
B.  Warner,  president,  McCall  Company; 
W.  W.  Wheeler,  vice-president,  Pom¬ 
peian  Company,  and  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
sales  manager.  Dictaphone  Company. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was 
opened  with  an  address  by  Representative 
Louis  T.  McFadden,  speaking  on  “The 
Government  and  Finance.”  Mr.  McFad¬ 
den  is  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

“The  Credit  Situation;  Its  Causes  and 
Cure,”  was  discussed  ably  by  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.  Following  Mr.  Sisson, 
short  talks  on  “Finance”  were  given  by 
Edward  J.  Cornish,  president  of  the  Na- 
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Everybody^ 

Newspaper! 

A  newspaper  that  combines  the 
qualities  which  appeal  to  all  read¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  it  is  universally 
read  and  is  a  great  advertising 
medium. 
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tional  Lead  Company;  Herbert  W.  Ma¬ 
son,  treasurer  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Ctwn- 
pany;  William  A.  Morrow,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  V.  M.  Tyler, 
president  of  the  Acme  Wire  Company. 

In  the  afternoon,  “Taxation  Problems 
Confronting  Congress”  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Sen.  James  E.  Watson, 
of  Indiana, , acting  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I'inance  Committee. 

Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  professor  of 
political  economy  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  “The  Nation’s  Tax 
Problem,”  and  ten-minute  talks  on  “Tax¬ 
ation”  were  given  by  William  Bromley, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company;  C.  A.  Dana,  president 
of  the  Sheldon  Axle  &  Spring  Company; 
Ehen  E.  Gridley,  vice-president.  Minute 
Tapioca  Company;  O.  F.  Leopold,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pompeian  Company,  and  Dr. 
\\  illiam  Jay  Schieffelin,  president  of  the 
.\merican  Kitchen  Products  Company. 

“High  Lights  of  the  Convention”  were 
then  reviewed  by  Solon  Wilder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Oil  &  Gas  Stove  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  meeting  closed  Friday  evening 
with  a  banquet  on  the  roof  of  the  New 
\msterdam  Theatre,  followed  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  arranged  performance  of  Zieg- 
fcld's  “Midnight  Frolic.” 


Effective  Lanston  Folders 

Phil.\delphia. — The  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company  is  distributing  a 
broadside  folder  describing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  equipment  of  twelve 
nil  i:otypes  in  the  plant  of  the  Sun  and 
the  -Vew  York  Herald,  where  they  have 
been  in  continuous  operation,  night  and 
day.  for  more  than  20  years.  An  inter¬ 
esting  corollary  is  that  W.  W.  Kistler, 
now  foreman  of  the  combined  composing 
rooms,  was  the  first  monotype  keyboard 
•  perator  in  the  Sun  plant.  This  folder 
recalls  a  previous  similar  one  in  regard 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  whose  advertise- 
n  ents  are  entirely  the  product  of  their 
eleven  monotypes.  Copies  of  both  of 
these  folders  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
to  the  Monotype  Company,  Philadelphia. 


A.  P.  Man  Buys  California  Paper 

S.ACRAMENTO,  Cal. — G.  H.  Rothe,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  here  during  the  last  year, 
has  purchased  the  Madera  (Cal.)  Daily 
Mercury  and  will  issue  it  weekly  instead 
of  daily. 


MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
PAY 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


since  the  smaller  field  could  not  possibly 
produce  as  many  sales.  However,  in  the 
case  of  a  want-ad  offering  for  sale  one 
used  automobile,  Mr.  Boughner  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  service  was  just  as 
valuable  to  the  man  who  sold  his  car  in 
a  small  city  as  to  the  one  in  a  large  city. 
In  other  words  circulation  has  some 
bearing  upon  display  rates  while  in  classi¬ 
fied  it  is  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
that  should  be  given  more  consideration. 
Therefore  most  newspapers  in  the 
smaller  cities  were  shown  that  they  could 
increase  their  classified  rates,  making 
them  still  more  profitable. 

This  meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series 
that  the  Association  expects  to  hold  in 
conjunction  with  the  newspaper  organi¬ 
zations  of  various  states.  The  purpose 
of  these  meetings  is  to  help  publishers 
make  more  money  out  of  their  classified 
advertising,  by  an  exchange  of  ideas.  It 


AUTHORITATI  VE 

SURVEY  OF 

FINANCE  and  TRADE 

An  sulborltsUTe  swrey  for  1920  of  financial  and 
conuneiTial  conditions  in  the  United  States  will  be 
the  Annual  Bevtew  of  The  Annalist,  Januaiy  3. 
1921. 

This  recies  will  be  of  pennanent  ralue  to  all  bankers, 
brokers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters  and  im¬ 
porters,  for  it  will  present  in  a  conrenient  form  the 
most  important  financial  and  commercial  data  of  the 
year. 

It  will  contain  the  forecasts  of  men  sctlre  in  world 
affairs  on  the  trend  of  financial.  Industrial  ani 
economic  derelopments  of  1921, 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF 
THE  ANNALIST 
(JANUARY  3.  1921) 

Published  by  The  New  Yotdc  Times  Co., 
TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


IN 

BRIDGEPORT, 

CONNECTICUT 

THE 

Post-T  elegram 

AT 

3c 

a  copy  has  more  than  six  times  the 
combined  circulatioai  o{  its  two  con¬ 
temporaries  selling  at  2  cents  a  copy. 

What  is  such  a  me¬ 
dium  worth  to  you? 


is  the  plan  of  the  directors  of  the  AtJ 
ciation  to  furnish  speakers  on  class&l 
advertising  upon  request  for  the  reimy 
meetings  of  any  newspaper  organizatj^H 
They  consider  it,  however,  of  more  vakl 
to  the  papers  to  have  meetings 
voted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  waal 
ads.  Such  meetings  or  speakers  ma^ 
arranged  for  by  addressing  the  presid^ 
or  e.xecutive  secretary. 


The  Detroit  News  has 
public  confidence  plus 
more  circulation  in  De¬ 
troit  than  all  the  other 
Detroit  papers,  com¬ 
bined.  It  leads  the  world 
in  advertising  volume. 
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SCRIPPS 

NEWSPAPERS 

FOREIGN  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office: 
Msrbridge  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


is  all  of  N.  Ohio 


The  Plain  Dealer 

Qeveland 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  and  the 

Evening  News 

In  making  up  your  lists. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP 

Foreign  Ramrsamtetiv* 

303  Fifth  Ave.,  Nerw  Yoric  City 


Leased  Wire  Service 
Foreign  News  Reporta 
“Pony”  Services 
Teletype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Servicea. 

Speed— Reliability^— QuaUly 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor.  World  Building, 
New  York 


Known  Throaghoat  thm 
World 

Why  are  advertisements  coming  'from 
England,  France,  Italy,  Norway  and 
South  America  published  in 

|^ttt0bur$  Bispatrlf 

Because  it’s  the  Pittsburg  newspaper 
known  throughout  the  world. 

Branch  OSwei 

Wallace  G.  Brooke. 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford- Parsons  Co., 
Uarqnette  Balding;  ChicagUk  111. 


TIMES 


Few  Pmwa  (K 

TRENTON 
NEW  lERSEY 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  dnring  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages— and  more— was  the  sise  of  onr 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  houaewivea,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  fonr  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circnlatton  26,6W.  Member  A.  B.  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbttdge  Bldg.  Lyttoa  Bldg. 

New  YeA  CUeaga 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30  • 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  resolti 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers.  .  “  - 

Western  Re^esentstive,  J.  K  Lstb  ‘ 
First  Nst’I  Bank  Bldg.,  Chica|^ 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  CaitsB, 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Put  the  Southern 
States  in 
Your  Pyramid 
of  Markets! 


The  South  is  independent  today.  She  has 
forgotten  the  time  when  she  could  not  have 
what  she  wanted. 

Her  demands  are  greater  than  ever. 

The  South  has  live  stock  valued  at 


151  millions 
202  millions 
165  millions 
120  millions 
146  millions 
113  millions 
160  millions 
135  millions 


in  Alabama 
in  Georgia 
in  Kentucky 
in  Louisiana 
in  North  Carolina 
in  South  Carolina 
in  Tennessee 
in  Virginia 


With  this  wealth  the  South  is  buying' many 
luxuries  and  equipment  for  home,  factory, 
office  and  store. 

The  South  has  resources  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  water  -power  to  turn  its  wheels  of 
industry,  ports  to  dock  the  shipping  of  all 
oceans,  a  climate  that  permits  three  crops  a 
year  and  a  soil  to  grow  an  unlimited  variety 
of  produce,  all  this  makes  the  South  of 
today  a  land  of  plenty. 

These  newspapers .  reach  the  responsive 
people  in  the  prosperous  South : 


SOUTHERN  LIST. 

2,500 

10,000 

ALABAMA. 

Circulation 

Unet 

Unet 

''Birmingham  Age-Herald 

....(M) 

28,359 

.09 

.07 

"Birmingham  Age-Herald 

....(S) 

24,482 

.105 

.08 

*Birminchftm  Newt  . 

- (S) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

*BinninflLain  Newt  . 

....(E) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

Kobile  Newt-Item  . 

....CE) 

10,948 

.07 

.07 

Mobile  Befitter  . 

....(M) 

22,550 

.07 

.07 

Mobile  Beglater  . 

. (8) 

33,820 

.085 

.685 

FLOBIDA. 

*JecktenyiUe  Metropolis  . 

....(E) 

20,740 

.05 

.05 

Florida  Timea-Union,  Jackaonville 

(MAS) 

88,988 

.07  (8o  B) 

.97  (8o  B) 

'Palatka  Morning  Poit  . . 

....(M) 

1,450 

.0188 

.0188 

'Penaaoola  Journal  . 

....(M) 

6,816 

.085 

.085 

'Penaaoola  Journal  . 

. (8) 

7,900 

.035 

.985 

Penaaoola  Newi  . 

....(E) 

5,658 

.03 

.08 

6E0BGIA. 

'"Atlanta  Conatitution  . . 

....(M) 

58,154 

.18 

.18 

'"Atlanta  Conatitution  . . 

,....(8) 

60,116 

.18 

.18 

(Atlanta  Georgian  . 

....(E) 

45,101 

.19 

.19 

t±Atlanta  Sunday  American. ,.  (S) 

104,897 

.15 

.15 

Aufutt*  Chronicle  . 

Auguata  Chronicle  . 

....(M)  ) 

....(8)  i 

1  9,888 

.045 

.048 

Auguata  Herald  . 

....(E) 

18,535 

.05 

.08 

Aufutte  Herald  . 

. (8) 

9,775 

.05 

.05 

'"Columbua  Ledger . . 

..(EAB) 

8,078 

.04 

.94 

"'Macon  Telegraph . 

....(K) 

80,656 

.06 

.09 

'"Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (8) 

80,660 

.04 

.04 

t^Sarannah  Newa  . 

.(MAS) 

81,154 

14,198 

.055 

.05 

'"Savannah  Preaa  . 

....(E) 

.95 

.08 

KENTUCKY. 

"'LoniaviUe  Herald  . . . . 

....(M) 

49,756 

.09 

.09 

"'Loulaville  Herald . 

....(8) 

54,701 

.09 

.99 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleana  Timea-Pioa7une..(M) 

76,171 

.15 

.18 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune. .  (S) 

98.860 

.18 

.18 

'"New  Orleana  Daily  Stataa..(E) 

38,885  ) 

.19 

.19 

"'New  Orleana  Daily  Stataa..(S) 

87,153  ( 

t^ew  Orleana  Item  . 

....(E) 

68,084 

.15 

.18 

ttNew  Orleant  Item  . 

. (8) 

88,990 

.18 

.18 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AtheyiUe  CltUen  . 

....(M) 

18,098 

.04 

.04 

Asheville  Oitlien  . 

. (8) 

10,059 

.04 

.04 

"Charlotte  Newt-Chroniole.  (EAS) 

10,179 

.04 

.08  . 

"'Charlotte  Obaerver  ... 

....(M) 

80,159 

.055 

.04 

•"Charlotte  Obaerver  .... 

. (8) 

81,187 

.07 

.05 

f^Durham  Herald  . 

....(M) 

6,178 

.08 

.08 

itOreenaboro  Daily  Newt. 

....(N) 

17,081 

.06 

.05 

itOreentboro  Daily  Nowa . . 

. (8) 

88,978 

.07 

.06 

'Raleigh  Newa  and  Obterber. .  (M) 

88,919 

.06 

.06 

'Raleigh  Newa  and  Obaerver.  .(B) 

85,881 

.06 

.06 

Wilmington  Star  . 

....(M) 

6,850 

•  .04 

.04 

'Winaton-Salem  Journal  . 

....(M) 

5,960 

.04 

.04 

'Winaton-Balem  Journal  . 

. (8) 

6,618 

.04 

.04 

'Winaton-Salem  Sentinel  . 

....(B) 

9,408 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

t^ndertOB  Mail  . 

....(E) 

4,885 

.088 

.085 

'•'Columbia  Reoord  . . 

. (E) 

18,987) 

.05 

"'Columbia  Record  . 

18,749  i 

Columbia  State  . 

....(M) 

88,680) 

.06 

.06 

Columbia  Stftte  . 

. (8) 

81700  ( 

^^OreenviUe  Newt  . 

.(MAS) 

10,6M 

.045 

.04 

ttOreenwood  IndexJoumal 

....(B) 

4,187 

1 

.08 

.08 

"'Spartanburg  Journal  A  Caro- 

Una  Spartan  . 

. (E) 

8,188  t 

.04 

.04 

'"Spartanbnrg  Herald  ... 

- (M) 

4,744  r 

5,918  J 

"'Spartanburg  Herald  . . 

. (8) 

TENNESSEE. 

"'Chattanooga  Newa  .... 

....(E) 

80,105 

.05 

.05 

t^Chattanooga  TUnea  . . . . 

....(M) 

83,661  ) 

.07 

.07 

ttCihattanoaga  Timet  .... 

. (8) 

88.046; 

***Knozville  Sentinel  .... 

....(E) 

19,888 

.07 

.06 

"•Memphit  Commercial 

Appeal 

(N) 

88,859 

.16 

.15 

"'Memphia  Commercial 

Appeal 

(8) 

118,841 

.19 

.18 

"'NathviUe  Banner  . 

....(E) 

41,077 

.07 

.07 

•"NathviUe  Banner  . 

. (8) 

48,116 

.08 

.08 

NathviUe  Tennessean  .... 

(MBAS) 

46,507 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA. 

tBriatol  Herald  Courier  . . 

.(NA8) 

6,590 

.04 

.04 

±±DanviUe  Regitter  and  Bee 

(MW 

rald.(X) 

9,950 

.04 

.04 

llNewport  Newt  Timet-He: 

>.464) 

.95 

t^ewport  Newt  Dally  Pratt  (SAM) 

6,849  f 

tis 

Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot.... 

....(*) 

81,146 

.98 

.99 

Norfolk  mrginian  Pilot... 

....(8) 

89,888 

.10 

.19 

•"Boaneke  Tlmta . 

..(MAS) 

88,488) 

.07 

.09 

***RoaBoke  World-Newt  , 

10,198 ) 

'"Richmond  Newt-Leader 

45,888 

.11 

.11 

Government  Statementa, 

April  Itt,  1880. 

•A.  B.  0.  Report,  April  Itt,  l»t0. 

tlncludea  Briatol,  Tann. 

"A.  B.  0.,  Audit,  Oetoher  Ut,  19S0. 

ttOovemment  Statement. 

October 

Itt,  1980. 

"'A.  B.  C.  Pnblitham’  Statement, 

October  Itt,  1980. 

. ' 

nil;"  ' 

A  Sound  Basis  of  Fairness 


IS  being  gradually  built  in  under  advertising 
which  is  making  it  more  positive  in  results 
and  easier  to  buy  and  handle 


ANDQjomtni 


is  proud  of  the  place  it  has  taken  in  helping  to 
lead  the  way  to  much  of  the  progress 


toil  For  definite  proved  net  cireulation.  Started  the  movement 
whieh  resulted  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulations.  First 
New  York  newspaper  to  sell  space  on  the  new  basis. 

lOlO  Started  the  movement  to  advertise  advertising  resulting  in 
^  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amcrieaii 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

1  Q 1  A  Established  commodity  basis  for  selling  advertising,  same 
^  rate  local  and  foreign  for  same  service  with  commission  to 
agent  on  any  business  developed  by  him. 

1  Q  1  £  Advertising  rates  scientifically  based  on  definite  costs.  Ui- 
viding  enormous  increases  of  extra  expense  fairly  between 
reader  and  advertiser. 

■|Qti*7  I'hroiigh  co-operative  effort  sought  to  show  other  news- 
*  papers  the  advantage  of  scientific  management  to  hold  down 
arbitrary  advances  in  rates. 

1  Q  1  Q  Established  general  adoption  of  15%  commission  to  agents 
^  and  2%  cash  discount,  by  repeated  circularization  of  news¬ 
papers,  propaganda  in  trade  papers,  etc.,  etc. 

1  Ckl  Q  W  ithdrew  allowance  of  commission  direct  to  all  advertisers 
^  "  on  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  and  compelled  those  who 

demanded  the  making  of  cuts,  drawings,  etc.  to  pay  for  them 
and  established  the  principle  of  saving  expense  to  the  man 
M’ho  does  not  demand  nor  receive  the  extra  service. 


1  QOA  Established  principle  of  an  absolutely  flat  rate  on  expiration 
Qf  gij  existing  contracts,  which  permits  a  man  with  a  50-line 
ad  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  an  advertiser  using  30,000  lines. 


Definite  proved  circulation,  commodity  base  for  sales,  fair 
play  to  all  advertisers  and  absolute  proteetwK  to  the  agent 
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A  NEW  EMPIRE  IS  ARISING  IN  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

irrigation  Is  Making  Former  Desert  Wastes  Richer  Than  the  Valley  of  the  Nile — Nation’s  Youngest 

State  Is  Rich  in  Natural  Resources  i 


i  RIZONA,  today,  is  an  empire  in  the  state  in  total  production,  and  here  being  the  payrolls  of  the  copper  com-  tailed  to  approximately  sixteen  million 
^  the  making.  is  found  Arizona’s  largest  industrial  panies  alone.  The  population  is  made  pounds  per  month. 

Sage  brush  and  cactus  are  rapidly  district.  Four  companies  are  operat-  up  of  a  large  percentage  of  English-  Copper  is  king  in  Arizona,  but  cot- 

giving  way  before  thriving  cities,  ing  in  the  Warrent  district,  and  their  speaking  Americans  and  Mexicans,  ton  and  agriculture  are  staging  a 

paved  highways,  irrigation  canals  and  combined  production  forms  a  little  but  non-English-speaking  people  are  revolution  against  his  rule.  Statistics 

the  plough.  Water  is  being  impounded  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  not  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  show  more  clearly  and  accurately  than 


at  huge  expense  and  taken  many  miles  for  the  state. 


Warren  district. 


anything  else  the  march  of  progress. 


to  irrigate  land  richer  than  the  Valley  Bisbee  is  the  only  incorporated  city  All  ore  mined  in  the  district  is  sent  and  the  figures  on  Arizona  are  illumi- 
of  the  Nile,  which  supports  a  popula-  in  the  district,  which  is  made  up  of  to  smelters  at  Douglas,  24  miles  away,  nating.  The  growth  of  the  cotton 
tion  of  7,000,000  on  5,000,000  acres  of  nine  towns,  all  within  a  radius  of  six  and  from  there  is  sent  to  refineries  in  industry,  centered  in  the  Salt  River 


To  see  Arizona  is  to  watch  an  em- 


miles  of  Bisbee.  The  largest  single  New  Jersey,  who  finally  prepare  the  Valley  around  Phoenix,  the  capital, 
industry  payroll  in  the  Southwest  is  metal  for  industrial  uses.  Two  smelt-  furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  what 


pire  in  the  making  by  half  a  million  distributed  here,  approximately  a  mil-  ers  are  in  constant  operation  in  Doug-  is  doing  in  this  little-known  state.  In 
sturdy  .'\mericans,  whom  no  handi-  lion  and  a  quarter  dollars  every  month  las,  the  present  production  being  cur-  1901  the  first  experiments  were  con- 


cap  of  nature  can 
daunt;  people  pro- 
•gressive  and  up-to- 
date,  who  are 
building  p  e  r  m  a  - 
nently  and  solidly 
for  the  future. 

Arizona  boasts  of 
three  great  indus¬ 
tries,  in  all  of  which 
specialization  is 
practised.  Mining, 
agriculture  and  cat¬ 
tle  raising  in  the 
order  named  are 
the  principal  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youngest 
state,  and  in  cop¬ 
per  mining  Arizo¬ 
na  leads  the  world. 
Over  40  per  cent  of 
the  copper  output 
of  the  United 
States  is  mined  and 
smelted  in  Arizona. 
Since  1910  the  total 
production  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  United 
States  has  depend¬ 
ed  upon  .Arizona 
for  its  leadership. 
Everyone  has 
heard  of  the  great 
salt  River  Valley, 
and  of  the  great 
markets  there. 
Yuma  and  the  Col¬ 
orado  Basin  are 
not  far  behind. 

But  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  state’s  chief 
product  the  War- 
fen  Mining  Dis¬ 
trict,  of  which  the 
city  of  Bishee  is 
the  center,  leads 


ROOSEVELT  DAM— MAGIC  STORE  HOUSE  THAT  IS  TURNING  SOUTHWEST  ARID  LANDS  INTO  PROSPEROUS  FARMS  AND 
GIVING  THE  STATE  AN  ENGINEERING  BUYING  POWER.  THIS  DAM  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  WORKS  OF  THE  AGE— THE  MAXIMUM  HEIGHT  OF  THIS  IMMENSE  BARRIER  IS  2M  FEET,  AND  ALONG  THE  CREST- 
LEADS  A  SPLENDID  DRIVEWAY,  lUS  FEET  IN  LENGTH 


I  ducted,  but  it  was 
not  until  1912  that 
any  real  effort  was 
•  made  to  produce4^ 
lin  quantity.  In  that 
'year  240  bales  were 
grown;  seven  years 
later,  in  1919,  this 
original  240  bales 
had  grown  to  40,- 
000  bales  with  200 
gin  stands  installed, 
90,000  acres  under 
cultivation  and 
$10,000,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  industry. 

Two  transconti¬ 
nental  railroads 
and  their  subsid¬ 
iaries  or  connec¬ 
tions  reach  every 
important  point  in 
Arizona.  The 
Southern  Pacific 
traverses  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the 
state  and  the  San¬ 
ta  Fe  the  northern 
part  of  the  state. 
These  give  to  -Ari¬ 
zona  good  rail 
transportatio  n. 
From  Phoenix  the 
Santa  Fe  has  built  a 
line  known  as  the 
Parker  cut-off, 
which  affords  fast 
trains  direct  to  Los 
Angeles.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  a  divi¬ 
sion  starting  at 
Phoenix  and  con¬ 
necting  with  the 
transcontinental 
line  at  Ash  Fork. 
(Continued  on  page 
IV ;  this  section) 
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FACTS 

ABOUT  ARIZONA 

MINERAL 

WEALTH 

Chief  Xinerals — 

Copper  . 

.  898.296.000 

Gold  . 

4,281,000 

Silver  . 

5,479,800 

575.000 

Zinc  . 

125,700 

ToUl  . 

8108,707,500 

KiscelUneoui  . 

3,302.500 

Total  production 

.8112,000,000 

COTTON  WEALTH 

1  The  yield  and  prices 

of  Ions  itaple  cotton 

1  since  the  beginning  of  1912  are 

as  follows: 

Ave.  Price 

Yeer 

Bales 

(Pound) 

1912  . 

240 

20c 

1918  . 

2,200 

20c 

1914  . 

6,200 

15c 

1915  . 

1,150 

22c 

1916  . 

3,350 

43c 

1917  . 

16,200 

69c 

1918  . 

34,000 

55c 

1919  . 

40,000 

86c 

Cotton  of  the  1919  crop  sold  early  in  1920 

1  up  to  $1.25  lb. 

AUTOMOBILE 

OWNERSHIP 

Motor 

Counties 

Vehiclet 

Motorcycles 

Apeche  . 

287 

4 

Cochise  . 

8,859 

79 

Coconino  . 

604 

5 

Gila  . 

2,500 

49 

Graham  . 

798 

5 

Greenlee  . 

507 

21 

Maricopa  . 

11,216 

289 

Mohave  . 

696 

7 

Navajo  . 

625 

5 

Pima  . 

2,548 

54 

Pinal  . 

992 

14 

Santa  Crus  . 

771 

7 

Yavapai  . 

2,041 

38 

Yuma  . 

1.585 

28 

I  Totals  . 

28,979 

596 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

No.  of 

School 

Children 

All  of  Arizona,  year  1917 . 

.  68,781 

All  of  Arizona,  year  1918 . 

.  78,688 

All  of  Arizona,  year  1919 . 

.  77,785 

No.  of 

School 

County 

Children 

Cochise  . 

.  12,887 

Coconino  . . 

Gila  . 

Graham  . . 

.  8,357 

Greenlee  . . 

.  5,805 

Maricopa  . . 

.  20,869 

Navajo  . 

.  2,808 

Prima  . 

.  7,400 

Pinal  . 

Santa  Cruz  . 

Yuma  . . 

Total  . 

.  77,785 

PRINCIPAL  TRADING  AREAS  OF  ARIZONA 
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PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


Location 


Suburban  and  Farm  RoMident* 


1910  Genius  .  11,134  ClaSSod 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eiti* 

mate,  City  .  29,054 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Agricultural 

and  Suburban  .  80,000  Jobbing  Center 

Native  Whites  . 95%  Industrial  Workers  . .  20% 

Negroes  .  8%  English  Reading  ....  98% 

Foreign  Bom  .  2%  Home  Owner*  . 45% 

Student*  . None  Winter  Resident*  ....8.000 


On  branch  of  Southern  Pacific  &  Mesa,  5,000;  Glendale,  2,500;  Tem- 
Santa  Fe  R.  R.  P®’  2,000;  Wickenburg,  750;  Buckeye, 

400. 


Banka 


state  Banki  and  Trait 

Coi .  4 

National  .  S 


Reiourcee  . 313,549,562 

Boaourcei  .  10,859,592 


Schools 


Principal  Industries 
Handling  and  distributing  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Special  Information 


Public  Grade  . 18 

High  . 1 

Theatres 

6,  including  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and 
legitimate.  Seats 
4,000. 


No.  Pupils  . 4,500 

No.  Pupils  . 1,500 

Churches 

19,  all  denomina¬ 
tions. 


Wholesalers 


Confectioner*  .  5 

Grocers  .  6 

Drugs  .  2 

Hardware  .  7 

Lumber  .  1 

Produce  .  7 


Phoenix  is  capital  of  state  and  execu-  * 

tive  offices  are  located  here.  It  is  also  Dry  ooodi  .  s 

the  center  of  the  rich  and  fertile  Salt  * 

River  Valley  with  its  300,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land. 


Retcdl  Section 
On  Washington, 
Adams,  First  St.,  First, 
Second  and  Central 
Aves. 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  story  bun¬ 
galows,  with  many  high 
class  and  costly  houses. 


Auto.  (Pass.)  Agencies  25 
Auto.  (Truck)  Ag'cies  17 
Auto.  (Tire)  Agencies  35 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agencies  20 

Auto.  (Tractors)  .  18 

Bakers  .  9 

(Tigar  Stores  .  7 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  2 

Clothier*  .  8 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

gencies  25  Confectioner  . 81  Furriers  . —  Millinei 

Ag  cies  17  Delicatesserif .  0  Oarage*  39  Opticia 

tt-ttnoiAa  02  OrOCCrS  127  Photogi 


Confectioner  . 31 

DelicatesseiV .  0 

Dressmaker*^ . 22 

Druggists  .  17 

Dry  Goods  .  8 

Department  Stores  ...  4 
Electrical  Supplies  ...  10 

Florist*  .  2 

Furniture  . 1  6 


Hardware  .  13 

Hats  and  Caps  .  2 

Jeweler*  .  14 

Ladie**  Tailors  .  1 

Heat  Markets  . 28 

Men**  Furnishings  . . .  — 

Merchant  Tailors  ....  11 


—  Millinery  .  8 

39  Opticians  .  6 

127  Photographers  .  8 


Pianos  .  6 

Plumbers  .  17 

Restaurants  and  Lunch 

Rooms  .  69 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Goods  .  8 

Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

East  to  Winkleman,  West  to  Buckeye 
Valley,  North  to  Wickenburg  and  South 
to  Casa  Grande. 


NOTE.— 


H.  Welch,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  furnished 
facts  and  figures. 


Newspapers 


Arisona  Republican  (M). 
Arisona  Gaxette  (E). 
Arizona  Republican  (S). 


The  Arizona  Republican 

Advertisers  Vote  on  the  Reader- Advertiser  Efficiency  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
An  Independent,  Unbiased  Investigation  By  James  Robert  McCutcheon 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  no  newspaper  in  the  United  States  more  thoroughly  dominates  its  own  field  than  the  Arizona  Republican,  and 
no  newspaper  in  this  country  seeks  more  earnestly  to  serve  readers  and  advertisers  conscientiously.  We  all  know  that  The  Arizona  Republican 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  advertising  mediums  used  either  locally  or  by  National  advertisers,  and  we  all  know  that  the  Republican  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  doing  things  upon  a  substantial  basis.  There  are  fourteen  factors  entering  into  the  reader  advertiser  prestige  of  the 
Republican  and  these  fourteen  factors  are  brought  out  in  the  table  below.  The  writer  asked  Phoenix  advertisers  to  check  the  fourteen  questions 
submitted,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  check  the  name  of  the  paper  which  best  answered  the  intent  of  each  question.  The  table  follows: 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


ArixotiA  Arizona 
Gaxokta  Rflpublican 

Which  paper  haa  greater  family  influence? .  4  11 

Which  paper  gives  the  best  news  service? . .  2  1) 

Which  paper  gives  the  best  features? . S  11 

Which  paper  6o  you  think  would  be  beet  fm*  out-of-town  advertisers? .  14 

Which  paper  is  bWt  made  up  and  printed?.. .  2  13 

V/ldch  paper  served  you  best  for  business  purposes? .  1  13 

Whl^  pepcr  is  recognszed  sa  having  largest  circulation? . .  14 

Which  paper  is  considered  moot  progreMive? . 3  12 

Which  paper  is  most  anxious  to  help  advertisers  get  results? . 5  2 

^  Which  paper  is  naost  careful  about  the  advertising  it  prints? . 2  11 

Which  paper  pays  most  attention  to  getting  up  eidvertisements? .  4  7 

Which  paper  is  strongest  in  reader  confidence? . 2  12 

Which  paper  is  best  for  automobile  swlvettisers? . 2  12 

Which  paper  would  you  use  if  only  one  was  to  be  selected? .  1  IS 

TOTAL  VOTES  .  3S  171 

In  analyzing  the  above  table,  we  can  readily  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Arizona  Republican  has  made  circulation  and  advertising  history 
in  Arizona  Journalism — why  it  is  that  the  Republican  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  home  and  business  affairs  of  the  people  within  the  circle 
of  the  great  Phoenix  consumer  market.  The  facts  developed  in  this  table  have  significant  bearing  upon  either  permanent  or  emergency  cam¬ 
paigns.  Advertising  campaigns  produce  results  in  proportion  to  the  appreciation  in  which  a  newspaper  is  held  by  its  reader — the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lican,  it  is  seen,  has  a  reader  and  advertiser  influence  which  cannot  be  discounted  by  any  National  advertiser  who  wants  and  expects  100%  effi¬ 
ciency  from  his  campaign. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


ROBERT  E.  WARD 

225  Fifth  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mailers  Bldg . .  .Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  R.  BARRANGER 

934  Title  Ins.  Bldg . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Post-Intelligencer  Bldg... . Seattle,  Wash. 

Examiner  Bldg . San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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NEW  EMPIRE  IS  ARISING  IN 
SOUTHWEST 


{Continued  from  page  I,  this  section) 


Roads  are  being  paved  all  over  the 
state.  About  $20,000,000  are  now  be¬ 
ing  expended  in  the  construction  of 
these  roads.  Counties  are  issuing 
bonds  to  build  paved  and  improved 
roads,  and  efforts  are  being  directed 
towards  some  measure  which  will 
enable  the  state  to  bond  for  road 
building  purposes.  In  the  next  two 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  from  $20,- 
000,000  to  $25,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
Arizona;  the  money  being  derived 
from  state  and  county  taxes  as  well 
as  from  further  bond  issues  in  several 
counties. 


ROBBING  NATURE  OF  HER  HIDDEN  WEALTH— WITH  STEAM  SHOVELS. 
AT  LEFT  IS  SACRAMENTO  HILL,  ARIZONA,  BEFORE  OPERATIONS  STARTED 
IN  1»17.  RIGHT  IS  THE  SAME  HILL  TODAY.  BELOW— A  SECTION  OF 
ARIZONA  GOOD  ROADS 


In  proportion  to  the  population,  the  great,  but  each  year  more  miles  of 
mileage  of  roadway  in  Arizona  is  very  improved  roadway  are  added  to  the 


system.  The  state  is  only  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  spend  liberally  on  its  high¬ 
way  construction.  The  demand  for 
“better  roads”  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Arizona  in¬ 
sures  a  considerable  increase  in  mile¬ 
age  each  year. 

Arizona  differs  from  most  states  in 
its  trade  areas,  as  there  Is  no  over¬ 
lapping,  each  city  being  distinct  and 
pre-eminent  in  its  field.  The  great 
trade  areas  of  the  state  are  covered 
by  Prescott  in  the  north,  the  center  of 
the  mining  and  cattle  section;  Phoe¬ 
nix,  the  capital,  in  the  heart  of  the 
rich  Salt  River  Valley;  Tucson,  the 
center  of  education  and  location  of 
the  state  university;  Bisbee  in  the 
Warren  mining  district;  Douglas, 
Tombstone,  Globe,  Miami,  Yuma,  No- 
galc.s  and  other  smaller  centers. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  6,437 

1920  Census  .  9,916 

Chnmber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban  . 15,000 


City 

Classed  As 

Kininr  center 


Native  Whites  . 65% 

Negroes  . Negliffible 

Foreign  Born  . 35% 

Banks  .  2 

Besources  . 34,700.397 

Schools  . 12 


Industrial  Workers  ..2,500 
English  Reading  ....  92% 
Home  Owners  . 1,200 

Pupils  . 3,600 

Theatres  4,  seats  3,400. 
Churches  .  12 


B EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Location 

217  mile,  weit  of  El  Faso  on  main  line  of  El  Faso  and 
Southwestern  S.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Smeltins  copper  ore.  Two  of  largest  smelters  in  U,  S. 
located  here. 

Special  Information 

Copper  smelters  employ  on  average  of  between  1,500  and 
3,000  men. 


DOUGLAS,  ARIZ. 


Suburban  District 

Vining  sectioir  of  high  rank. 


Wholesale  Hiouses 

Groceries  . .  5 

Froduce  . .  2 

Hardware  .........  1 


Retail  Section 
On  0  Avenue  and  10th  St. 
Residential  Features 

Brick  and  adobe  housei.  Frame 
buildings  in  city  prohibited  by 
law. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto,  (Faasenger).  12 
Auto.  (Truck)  ...  6 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  12 
Auto.  (Farts)  Ageys  12 

Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  . 20 

Cloaks  and  Suita . .  7 


Electrical  .  1  Hati  and  Caps....  12 

Florists  .  2  Jewelry  . S 

Furniture  .  4  Ladies’  Tailors  ...  1 

Furriers  .  0  Meat  Karketa  _  6 

Druggists  .  4  Garages  .  16  Hen's  Furnishings.  12 

Goods .  7  Grocers  .  SO  Xerchant  Tailors..  11 

Department  Stores  7  Hardware  .  4  Xillluers  .  4 


Clothiers  . .  12 

Confectioners  .....  12 

Delicateisen  .  0 

Dressmakers  .  5 


Opticians  .  4 

Fhotographers  ....  3 

Fianos  .  2 

Restauraati  .  12 

Shoo  Dealers  .  12 

Sporting  Goods  ...  11 

Stationers  .  11 


Trading  Area 

East  to  Hew  Mexico  line,  west  half-way  to  Bisbee,  south 
to  Nacoxari  and  north  to  Wilcox. 


International  <E), 


Newspapers 

Dispatch  (X-S). 


HOTE. — Facts  aeoured  from  Ely  Martin,  secretary  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Population 

1920  Census  . 

Native  Whites  . 

Negroes  . None 

Foreign  Born  .  60cl 

Banks  .  3 

Resources  . 35,218,000 

Schools  .  4 


City  Classed  as 

Fort  of  entry  for 
West  Coast  of 
Mexico 


Industrial  Workers  . .  507i! 

English  Reading  ....  75% 

Home  Owners  . 1,250 

Fupils  .  1.596 

Theatres  4,  seats  3,800. 
Churches  .  5 


EDITORS  publishers 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~  [ 


NOGALES,  ARIZ. 


Location 

On  Mexican  border,  650  miles  East  of  Los  Angeles. 

Principal  Induatries 

Cattle  on  largo  scale,  mining,  agrioulture  and  handling 
Mexican  trade. 

Special  Information 

Nogales  is  port  of  entry  for  prodnets  of  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  which  are  shipped  by  rail  via  Arisons, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Mostly  cattle  district  and  mining.  Limited  agricultural 


center, 

Wboleeale  Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Hardware  . .  2 

Clothiers  .  . .  3 

Mining  and  Agri. .  1 


Retail  Section 

Morley  and  Grand  Ave.,  cover¬ 
ing  about  8  blocks. 

Residential  Features 

Houses  mostly  one-story  brick 
structures. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Fass.)  Ageys  8 
Auto.  (Truck)  Ageys  8 
Auto.  (Tire)  Ageys  3 
Auto.  (Farts)  Ageys  3 

Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  .  5 

Cloaks  and  Suits 
(Dept.  Stores)  . .  — 


Clothiers  ^Men's 

Furnishings)  . .  — 

Confectioners  .  4 

Delicatessen  .  0 

Dressmakers  .  6 

Druggists  .  4 

Dry  Goods  (Dept. 

Stares)  .  — 

Department  Stores.  U 


Electrical  Supplies. 
Florists  . . . 
Fnmiture  . 

Furriers  . . 

Garages  . . 

Grocers  . . . 
Hardware  . . 

Hats  and  Caps 
(Men’s  Fnr.) 


Jewelers  . 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . 
Meat  Markets  . . . 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailori . 

Millinery  . 

Opticians  . 

Fhotographers  . . . 
FUnoa  . 


Plumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  and 
Lunch  Rooms  ...  8 

Shoe  Dealers .  1 

(Men’s  FumisUnga) 
Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  3 


Trading  Area 

East  to  :  Douglas,  west  only  a  few  miles,  north  to  county 
lino,  south  l.OOS  miles  to  Muzatlan,  and  embracing  prac¬ 
tically  entiiZe  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 

Newspapers 

The  Oasis  (M-8). 

Bristol,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


The  Herald  (£). 


NOTE.— J,  B. 
furniihed  facts. 


J 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 

TUCSON,  ARIZ 


Population 


19C0  Censut  .  20,293 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
acd  Suburban  . .  £5. COO 


City 

Classed 

as 

Mining,  Railroad. 
Agriculture  a^d 
Stock  Baisi  '.g 
Center 


Fative  Whites 

.  65 

J'dustriil  Werkers  .. 

H«»roes  . 

. Few 

E'  ltlnh  Reading 

. 75% 

gpanish-American 

aid 

Feme  O^’ners  . . . 

. 2  510 

Indian  . 

.  35% 

Winter  Rc':ident8 

. . . ,8,OCO 

Students  . 

. 1,900 

Banks 

$‘*.775, CCO 

Sstional  . 

.  3 

Resources  . . 

,  7,25C,0C0 

All  banks  have  savings  departments. 

Schools 


Public  Grade  .  8 

Rifk  .  1 

Indian  and  Parochial...  3 
Colleges  .  1 

Theatres 

3  movies,  1  legiti¬ 
mate.  Seats  3,000. 


Pupils  . 8.500 

Pupils  .  900 

Pupils  .  500 

PuplU  . 1,800 

Churches 

3  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  10  Protestant. 


Location 

500  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 
terminal  and  terminus  of  Southern  Pacific  of  Kexico  and 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  railroads. 


Principal  Industries 

Copper  mining  is  chief  industry  with  cattle  raising, 
cotton,  agriculture  and  dairying.  The  railroad  shops  and 
offices  of  Southern  Pacific.  Arisona  Eastern,  El  Paso  A 
Southwestern  and  Southern  Pacific  of  Kezico  are  located 
here. 


special  Information 

Tucson  is  gateway  to  west  coast  of  Kezico  trade  and  the 
shipment  of  goods  through  here  is  assuming  large  propor¬ 
tions.  By  reason  of  its  strategic  railroad  position  Tucson 
is  one  of  the  most  important  distributing  centers  between 
El  Paso  and  Los  Angeles. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Menlo  Park,  500;  Sahuarita,  ISO;  Cortaro,  150;  Rillito, 
ISO;  Flowing  Wells,  160;  Jaynes,  ICO;  Fort  Lowell,  SCO; 
and  number  of  miscellareous  communities,  300. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  ...  5 

Meats  . 4 

Produce  ....  3 
Hardware  . .  3 


Retail  Section 

Located  on  Congress  St., 
Stone  Ave.,  Broadway, 
and  6th  Ave. 


Residential  Features 

Brick,  stucco  finished 
bungalows  and  Spanish 
types.  Practically  no 
frame  buildings. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Pasienger) . .  15 

Au^o.  (Truck)  .  15 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys  12 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys  12 

Bakers  .  10 

Cigar  Stores  . 18 

Clothiers  .  6 

Confectioners  .  8 

Delicatessen  .  1 


Dressmakers  .  5 

Druggists  .  8 

Dry  Goods  . 15 

Department  Stores..  1 

Electrical  .  2 

Florists  .  2 

Furniture  .  5 

Fitrriers,  Dept.  Stores  — 
Garages  .  11 


•''r^'cers  . 115 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps 

(Clothiers)  . — 

Jewelry  .  9 

Ladies*  Tailors  (Dry 

Goods)  . — 

Meat  Markets  .  17 

Men’s  Furnishings 
(Clothiers)  . — 


Merchant  Tailors  ...  8 

Milliners  .  4 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  .  8 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  17 

Shoe  Dealers  .  2 

Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Stationers  .  4 


76  of  these  are  small  Chinese  and  Mexican  general  stores. 


Trading  Area 

West  to  Ajo,  Northwest  to  Casa  Grande, 
North  to  Florence,  thence  to  Ora  chat  to  Wil¬ 
cox,  South  to  Tombstone  and  Nogales. 


NOTE.-  _Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Orville  S,  McPherson,  |  jy 

secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  and  school  reports.  ^  ^ 


Tucson  Citisen  (Eve.) 
Arisona  Star  (M.) 


Tucson  Citizen  (Sun.) 
Arizona  Star  (Sun). 


The  Tucson  Citizen 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Completely  Covers  Tuc^n,  Southern 
Arizona  and  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


• 

EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVES 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTA¬ 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

TIVES 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York 

W.  R.  BARRANGER  CO. 

A.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit 

Carleton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

Post  Intelligencer  Bldg.,  Seattle 

VI 
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Shaft  Houses  and  Steam  Shovels  Mine  Millions  of  Tons  of  Copper  Ore  in  the  Warren  District  Yearly. 


The  Greatest  and  Most  Consistent  Market 

reached  completely  only  I 


Southwest  is 


State  Consolidated  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 


Rates  and  Information  May  Be  Obtained  from 

ROBERT  E.  WARD  ROBERT  E.  WARD  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

225  Fifth  Ave.  5  South  Wahash  Ave.  742  Market  St. 

New  York  City  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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BISBEE,  ARIZ, 


Population 

19!0  Census  (Bisbee  City)  ....  9,317 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  .  11,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  28,000 

Native  Whites  . 80%  Indust 

Negroes  .  2%  Englts 

Foreign  Born  .  18%  Home 


Classed 

as 

Mining  and  Indus¬ 
trial  District 


Industrial  Workers  . .  95% 
English  Beading  ....  90% 
Home  Owners  . 40% 


Banks 

state  Banks  .  4  Besources  . 58,212,435,44 

The  banks  of  the  Warren  District  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  state,  carrying  a  large  number  of  small 
individual  accounts. 

Schools 


Public  Grade  . 

No. 

Pupils  . . . . 

. 4,979 

Junior  High  . 

.  3 

No. 

Pupils  . 

.  715 

High  . 

.  1 

No. 

Pupils  . 

.  442 

Night  Schools  . 

.  8 

No. 

Pupils  . 

. 1,267 

Theatres 

Three  moving  picture  the¬ 
atres  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  8,400;  one  legiti¬ 
ms  ta  theatre  seating  650. 


Churches 

Twenty-five  church  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Bistrict  of  all 
denominations. 


Location 

750  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  line  of  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  Railway  (Rook  Island),  nine  miles  from 
the  Mexican  border  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  Arixona. 

Principal  Industries 

Mining  and  the  industries  relative  thereto  are  the  only 
industries  in  the  district.  Mining  is  principally  under¬ 
ground,  over  380  miles  of  underground  workings  have  been 
opened  on  the  property  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
alone,  and  approximately  one-third  as  much  on  other  prop¬ 
erties  ’In  the  district. 

Special  Information 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  is  now  engaged  in  remov¬ 
ing  80  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  in  order  to  get  at  an 
enormous  low-grade  ore  body  which  will  be  mined  by  steam 
shovel.  Already  the  largest  industrial  community  in 
Arizona,  the  Warren  District  is  being  put  in  position  to 
produce  copper  in  greater  volume  than  ever  before.  The 
population  is  a  satisfied,  well-paid  one,  the  minimum  wage 
being  |5.20  per  day  and  the  average  wage  above  |6.00  per 
day.  Over  50  miles  of  railway  trackage  is  above  ground 
in  the  district.  The  various  towns  are  united  by  a  good 
electric  railway  system,  Bisbee  and  Lowell  being  the  two 
trading  centers  of  the  district. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Bisbee  is  the  center  of  the  Warren  Mining  District,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  towns  within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  Bisbee 
being  the  only  incorporated  tonw  in  the  district.  Figures 
and  percentages  are  for  the  Warren  district  unless  specified 
as  *'Bisbee  City.** 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  8 

Hardware  .  1 

Drugs  .  1 

Produce  .  2 

Meats  .  3 

Tobacco  .  2 


Women’s  Wear  ...  1 

The  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  of  Bisbee  is  (on- 
fired  mostly  to  job- 
ling. 


Retail  Section 

Fourteen  block,  alonr  Main 
Street  and  Brewery  Oulch  con- 
stltutea  the  retail  diatrict  in  Bia- 
bee,  the  other  retail  aection  of 
the  diatrict  bein^  four  block,  in 
loweli,  three  mile,  from  Bi.bee 
city. 


Residential  Features 

Over  90%  of  the  families  of 
the  Warren  District  live  in  one- 
family  houses.  About  one-third 
of  the  residences  are  of  brick  and 
.tone  construction,  one  half 
frame,  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
sists  of  the  usual  mining  camp 
construction. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Avto.  (Pass.)  Ages.  12 
Auto.  (Truck)  Ages  3 
Auto.  (Tire)  Ages.  12 
Auto,  .  (Parts)  Ages  12 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  Stores  . 89 

Cloaks  and  Suits...  7 

Clothiers .  14 

Confectioners  . 22 


Delicatessen  .  4  Oarages  .  15 

Dressmakers  .  4  Grocers  . 34 

Druggists  .  8  Hardware  .  4 


Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores .  7 

Electrical  Supplies..  2 

Florists  .  4 

Furniture  .  7 

Furriers  .  0 


Oarages  .  15  Millinery  .  9 

Grocers  . 34  Opticians  .  3 

Hardware  .  4  Photographers  .  8 

Hats  and  Caps .  14  Pianos  .  2 

Jewelry  .  7  Plumbers  .  4 

Ladies*  Tailors  ....  4  Restaurants  .  18 

Meat  Markets  . 20  Shoe  Dealers  .  14 

Men’s  Furnishings..  14  Sporting  Goods  ....  6 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  5  Stationers  .  12 


Trading  Area 

Bisbee’s  trading  area  is  confined  to  the  Warren  Dis¬ 
trict,  with  a  good  trade  from  outlying  points  in  Cochise 
county  and  that  portion  of  northern  Sonora,  Mexico, 
easily  accessible  to  the  district.  Excellent  concrete  and 
macadam  roads  lead  to  the  district  from  all  the  trading 
area. 


NOTE.- 


Informalion  secured  from  Commercial  Club,  school,  county  and  city  officials 
and  from  officials  of  mining  companies. 


Newspapers 


Bisbee  Daily  Review  (M)« 
Bisbee  Daily  Review  (S). 
Bisbee  Ore  (Ere.). 


Bisbee,  metropolis  of  Arizona — a  city  of  the  hills. 


Population 

Census  .  7,0 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial 


iEDlTOR&  PUBLISHER 
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GLOBE,  ARIZ 


N.Uve  White.  .  80% 

S«roe.  .  18% 

foreisn  Born  .  5% 

Bute  Bank.  .  2 

>Mources  . 34,300,000 

■choel.  .  4 


Industrial  Workera  . .  40% 
Enxliah  Beading  ....  80% 
Families  . 1,320 

Pupils  .  1,670 

Theatres  2,  seats  1,300. 
Churches  .  7 


On  Arizona  Eastern  B,  B,  about  270  miles  northwest  of 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Principal  Induatrie* 

Mining  and  cattle  raising  are  the  prindpal  industries- 
Some  of  tho  largest  and  richest  mines  in  the  United  State* 
are  located  here.  The  cattle  Industry  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $10,000,000. 

Special  Information 

Globe  has  an  ideal  summer  and  winter  climate- 


Suburban  and  Farm  ResidenU 

The  surrounding  territory  in  the  mining  camps  and  large 
ranches  or  farms. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  2 

Other  lines  supplied 
from  Tucson. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  9  Cigar  Stores  _ 

Anto.  (Truck)  ...  3  Cloaks  and  Suita. 

Auto.  (Tires)  Clothiers  . 

Ageys  .  12  Confectioners  _ 


4  Department  Stores  1  Hardware  .  3  Opticians 


Auto.  (Parts) 
Ageys  . 


Delicatesxen  . . 
Drexsmakan 
^  Druggiats  . . . . 


.  8  Dry  Goods  . . . . 


8  Electrical 
8  Florists  . . . 
4  Fruits  . . . . 
—  Furniture 
2  Furriers 
4  Garages 
2  Grocers  . . . 


...  1  Hats  and  Caps...  —  Photographers  .. 

...  2  Jewelry  .  4  pi^os  . 

...  2  Ladles’  Tailors  ..  1  ^  "  V 

...  3  Meat  MarkeU  ...  4  Re«t«urants  ... 
...  —  Men’s  Furnishings  8  Sho*  -• 

...  5  Merohant  Tailors. .  2  Stationan  . 

...  14  Milliners  .  5  Sporting  Goods 


Retnil  Section 

Five  blocks  of  retail  section  lo¬ 
cated  on  Broad  Sf^eet. 

Reaidential  Feature, 
Large  number  of  apartment 
houses,  Bosidential  house*  from 
4  to  6  rooms.  All  modem. 


Trading  Area 

Globe's  trading  area  extends  northwest  and  southeast  in 
the  Pueblo  Valley.  It  is  shut  off  on  the  east  and  west  by 
ranges  of  moi)  tains.  Many  mining  camps  and  cattle 
ranches  lie  within  its  territory. 

a.  _  Arisona  Becord  (M). 

Newspaper,  tuixons  Becord  (Sun.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Bank  statements,  Sup^.  of  Schools,  dirootory  and 
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